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NOTE. 


The Series of Sailing Directions for the West Indies, published by Messrs. 


Imray & Son, consists of the following :— 


Part I—Cuba, with the Bahama Islands and Banks, the Florida Reef, 
and the Windward Passages. 

Part IJI—Haiti, Jamaica, &c. 

Part IJI—The Bay of Honduras. 

Part IV—The Gulf of Mexico. 

Part V—Pnerto Rico; the Virgin Islands and the Islands southward as 
far as the coast—collectively known as the Caribbees. 

Part VI—The North coast of South America from Trinidad westward, and 
the Coast to the Bay of Honduras. es 


N.B.—These siz books form a Nautical Directory for the whole of the 
West Indies. 
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The following is a complete list of the Lights shown at this date (January 
14th, 1897), within the limits of the Navigation described in this work. As 
a full description of them is given in the pages mentioned it is unnecessary 
to add more detailed particulars :— 


Culebrita Island . 
Cape San Juan 


Port San Juan. 
Point Bruquen 
Point Jiguero . 
Mayaguez Bay 
Cape Kojo. . 
Port Guanica . 
Puerto Ponce. . 


Muertos Island 


Figuera Point . 
Tuna Point. 


Frederichstzd . 
Christiansted . 


St. Thomas 


Sombrero . 


Grande Bay 
Marigot Bay . 


PUERTO RICO. 
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Fixed white; visible 12 miles... . . 
Fived white (red flash every 8 minutes) ; 
visible 18 miles .. . “ & 
Fixed white (flash every siinateys ; sable 18 

miles. . .. a ee oe 
Flashing white and sad disraiiely every half 
minute; visible 12 miles. . : 
Fized white; visible 8 miles . 
Two fixed red leading lights. ee 
Eclipses every minute ; visible 18 miles... 
Fixed white; visible 8 miles . . 
On Cardones island. Fixed red; visible 8 
MCS: ee ee SH ce a OS 
Fixed white, flashing every 3 minutes ; visi- 
ble 18 miles ... =. 2 
I'txed white; visible 12 aie a ie. me 
Group- Masha g every 2 minutes ; visible 18 
miles . 


SANTA CRUZ. 

Two small fixed white lights ; visible 2 miles. 

A small fixed white light ; also a small fixed 
white light in front of Custom-house . . 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. 

Fixed white; visible 12 miles. Also a red 
light on King’s wharf and a green light on 
new jetty a ee a 

SOMBRERO. 

Revolves every minute ; visible 20 miles . 
ST. MARTIN. 

Fixed white; visible 8 miles 

Fixed green; visible 3 miles 
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9 
9 
11 
12 
13 
15 
16 
18 


18 
20 


20 


27 


28 


45 


53 


o9 
60 


Orangetown 


Basse Terre 


Plymouth . 


St. Johns . 


Gozier islet 


Pointe 4 Pitre . 


Sainte-Marie . 


Basse-Terre 


Bargue Cove . 


Port Louis . 
Port Moule. 
Petite-Terre 
Marie-Galante 


Roseau bay 


St. Pierre . 


LIGHTS. Vil. 


ST. EUSTATIUS. 
PAGE. 
Fived white; visible2 miles . . . . . 69 


ST. CHRISTOPHER. 


A small fixed red light. Also a red light on 
mole head . . . . ..... . 71 


MONTSERRAT. : 
A small light when the mail isexpected . . 74 
ANTIGDA. 
On Sandy Island. Fixed oe visible 13 
miles. . . 85 


Also a small fined green 1 light on "Piller 
rock, and a fixed red light on fort James. 86 


GUADELOUPE, &c. 


Fixed white; visible 8 miles. . . « « 93 

On Marroux islet; a fixed white light. 
Fouillole point; a fixed red light. The 
buoys are also lighted. . . . 94 

On south point of bay; a small fined white 
light. Also a small sd on piles west of 


Gros Loup. . . 96 
A small jixed light, ‘at on iis ies fusing 
the sea. . 97 


A fixed red light (visible 9 miles) on . North 
entrance point, and a jfived white light at 
inner part of Cove. . . . . . . . 97 

A small fixed white light. . . . . 2. . 99 

Fixed white; visible 7 miles . . . . . 100 

Fixed white; visible 15 miles. . . . . 4101 

A small fived white light. . . . . . . 102 


DOMINICA. 

A red and white light on Wooden pier-head. 
Two fixed white lights, vertical, on fort 
Yonng flagstaff, and a red light on end of 
mole when mail steamer is expected . . 106 


MARTINIQUE. | 

A small fixed white light on Marthe point. 
Westward of this is a green light; visible 
5 miles. A fiaed red light on Sonthern ex- 
tremity of Place Bertin ; visible 9 miles . 113 
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MARTINIQUE.-—Continued. 
PAGE. 
Fort Royal. . . . . On Negro point. Fixed white; visible 8 miles 114 


» «© »« « « « On Fort St. Louis. A small fixed red and 
whitelight . . . . . 114 

Caravelle Peninsula . . On Caracoli mountain. Fixed ime: : ‘visible 
12 miles. . . . . . . hehUme)hClwt «CF 


ST. LUCIA. 
Castries Harbour . . On Vigie summit, north side of entrance. A rs 
fixed white light ; visible 12 miles. Also 
red and green leading lights. . . . . 122 
Tapion Rock . . . . Asmall fixed redlight . . . . . . . 122 
Vieille Ville shoal . . A small fixed red light, when the mail is ex- 
pected . .. . 122 
Cocoa Nut shoal . . . A small fived green light, whan the aaail 18 
expected. . . 2. 2. « «© «© « © « 122 


a ae . ST. VINCENT. 
Fort Charlotte . . . A fixed white light; visible 15 miles. . . 126 


GRENADA. 
St. George Harbour. . A /ived white light; visible 10 miles . . . 188 | 
TOBAGO. R 
Scarborough . . . . On Bacolet point. Fixed white; visible 12 
miles. . . . an tae oS . 142 
5 . . » « Lower town. Two red leading lights o occa- 


sionally . . . . 2. «© «© «© © © © 142 


BARBADOS. 
Ragged Point. . . . evolves in two minutes ; visible 21 miles . 147 
South Point . . . . Revolves (red) every minute ; visible 18 miles 148 
Carlisle Bay . . . . On Needham point. Fixed (red southward 
of West, white northward of ee An 
indifferent light . ... . . . 149 


TRINIDAD. 
Icacos Point . . . . Asmall fived white light . .. . . 158 
La Brea Point . . . Onendof pier. <A fixed white light ; visible ; 
Tmiles... . Se. a ve SOD { 
Port Spain. . . . . A fixed red light; visible 18 clea: . . . 168 
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CARIBBEE ISLANDS. 


[Addenda to April Ist, 1895.] 


PUERTO RICO. 


VIEQUE OR CRAB ISLAND.—Port Mula.—On the north side 
of the island is a small bay called port Mula, on the south side of which, at 
the mouth of a little stream, is the principal village of the island, named 
Isabella II., the residence of the Governor. A bar of broken coral, with 
depths of 9 to 16 feet over it, extends nearly across the entrance of the port. 
Within there are depths of from 24 to 3} fathoms, with many shoals. The 
best anchorage is considered to be outside this bar in not less than 6 fathoms 
water ; within that depth the sea breaks with northerly winds, and the hold- 
ing ground is bad. 

Light.—A small fixed light, visible 5 miles, is shown from a post on point 
Mula. Page 7. 


CULEBRITA ISLAND.—A /ized white light is shown from a conical 
lighthouse, about 45 feet high, on the summit of the island; it is 805 feet 
above the sea, and visible 12 miles. Approximate position, lat. 18° 19’ N., 
long. 65° 14’ W. Page 7. 


EAST COAST.—The master of the brig Sceptre reports having struck 
on a shoal of small extent, with 12 feet water on it, lying about 14 miles 
eastward of Cabras islet, east coast of Puerto Rico. Approximate position, 
lat. 18° 123’ N., long. 65° 84’ W. Page 7. 


SAN JUAN.—This fortified town is the capital of the island of Puerto 
Rico. It is built on the steep slope of the south-west side of Morro island, 
and is partly hidden from the sea by the rocky ridge which forms the northern 
shore. The population is about 20,000. 

The port has a depth of 5 fathoms in the entrance, except a patch of 44 
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fathoms in the fairway; and nearly 6 fathoms over the flat to the inner 
harbour, eastward of the town, which has depths of 34 to 4 fathoms, and is 
secure in all winds. The sea breaks right across the entrance to the port 
during strong northerly winds. A life-boat and life-saving apparatus are 
established here. 

Supplies. —Coal can be obtained at port San Juan, and is brought along- 
side in lighters. The usual supplies of provisions are also obtainable. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at 8h. 2m., springs rise 1} feet. 
Page 7. 


POINT BRUQUEN OR BORINQUEN.—A lighthouse, 50 feet 
high, has been erected on this cape; it exhibits a flashing light, white and 
red alternately, every half-minute, visible 12 miles. This light was in 1890 
reported irregular. Approximate position, lat. 18° 29’ N., long. 67° 7’ W. 
Page 9. 


POINT JIGUERO.—A /ixed white light, visible 8 miles, is shown 
from an octagonal lighthouse, 38 feet high, on point Jiguero, the western- 
most point of Puerto Rico. Page 10. 


MAYAGUEZ BAY.—Buoys, &c.—A white buoy marks the south 
extreme of Inner La Manches (or Los Machos) shoal. Algarrobo reef is 
also marked by a white buoy off its south-west extreme. Two white buoys, 5 
cables apart, mark the channel between Rodriguez bank and Guanajivo 
point. There is only one light on the pier-head ; it is fixed red, visible 8 
miles, not two leading lights as stated in text. All the buoys in this 
bay formerly coloured red are now whtte. Their positions, however, cannot 
be depended on. 

Directions.—When passing between Allart bank and Los Machos, the 
mark used by the pilot is Cerro Montuoso in line with a small wooded peak 
at the back of the town, which mark leads in mid-channel between the 
buoys, thence steering for the church to the anchorage. Small craft find good 
shelter during bad weather under the French pier at Vigos, in the bight 
northward of Poca punta del Algarrobo, and also within the new pier extend- 
ing from that point. The latter is to be preferred, but vessels above 9 feet 
draught must keep outside a line joining the point to the mouth of the river. 
Page 11. 


GUANICA.—On Punta de la Meseta, east side of entrance to port 
Guanica, a fived white light, visible 8 miles, is shown from an octagonal 
tower rising from the centre of a rectangular building. Approximate posi- 
tion, lat. 17° 574’ N., long. 66° 584’ W. Page 13. 


PORT PONCE.—A lighthouse, 89 feet high, consisting of a cylin- 
drical tower with a red cupola, is erected on Cardones island, approach to 
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Ponce. It shows at 46 feet above the sea a fixed red light, visible 8 miles. 
Approximate position, lat, 17° 58’ N., long. 66° 40’ W. The fiwed red light 
at the harbour office, port Ponce, is discontinued. A life-buat is stationed 
here. Pago 14. 


MUERTOS ISLAND.—A lighthouse, 51 feet high, and constructed 
of masonry, has been established on Muertos Island. It shows a fixed white 
light, flashing every three minutes, at 297 feet above the sea, visible 18 
miles. Approximate position, lat. 17° 53’ N., long. 66° 34’ W. Page 15. 


ARROYO.—This place may be recognised by the town standing 8 or 4 
miles inland, and visible 12 to 15 miles off. To enter the bay, bring the 
centre of the town to bear North, which leads in through the passage, stated 
to be about a mile in width, between the reefs. The old custom-house at 
Arroyo, formerly used as a leading mark, was destroyed years ago. 

Light.—On Figuera point, east side of Arroyo Bay, a fixed white light is 
shown over an arc of about 180°, visible about 12 miles. Page 16. 


TUNA POINT.—An octagonal lighthouse, 58 feet high, has been 
erected on this point. It exhibits a group-flashing white light—two flashes, 
each of 7} seconds duration, divided by an eclipse of 15 seconds, and 
followed by an eclipse of 90 seconds, appearing every two minutes. The 
light is 128 feet above the sea, and visible 18 miles. Approximate position, 
lat. 18° 14’ N., long. 65° 51’ W. Page 17. 


MONA ISLAND*s is 4} miles in length in a north-west and south-east 
direction, about 34 miles in breadth, and attains a height of 175 feet at 
Indian Wall, the summit of the ridge situated 14 miles within Kast cape. Its 
north and east sides are formed of white perpendicular cliffs about 150 feet 
high, whilst the south and west cliffs are from about 80 to 100 feet high ; its 
summit is nearly flat, covered with brushwood, grass, and some trees of con- 
siderable height, and may be seen 18 miles off in clear weather. The western | 
cliffs are about halfa mile from the shore, with a low flat land between, with 
scattered trees and patches of grass. The island is of volcanic formation, 
and the surface is composed of a calcareous rock which is full of holes con- 
taining soil on which the brushwood and trees grow. Onit are a namber of 
wild cattle and goats, hogs, large sea birds, and tortoises. On the north- 
west and east coasts there are a great number of grottoes or caves forming 
entrances to extensive subterraneous galleries which run in every direction. 
These caves have probably served for thousands of years as breeding places 
for innumerable birds, and have thus become deposits of guano, now (1892) 
being worked by a German company, who rent yearly from the Spanish 


* Captain Kuhfal, of the Guano Company’s steamer General Contreras. See 
‘¢ Supplement to West India Pilot,” Vol. II., 1894. 
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Government. Their works are at Playa Pajaro, on the south-east side of 
the island. 

The north-west end of the island, at cape Barrio Nuevo, terminates in a 
promontory rising to a lofty perpendicular rock, which, when on a N. }. EB. 
or 8. 4 W. bearing, has the appearance of a sail, with Monito open west- 
ward of it. 

Dangers.—The north and east sides of the island fall steeply to the sea, 
and the water is probably deep, but it has not been examined; however, 
there would be no shelter there from the prevailing wind. The south-east 
and west sides are fronted by a bank of sand and coral, affording anchorage 
to the distance of about one mile off shore. Near and parallel to the shore, 
distant about a quarter of a mile, are detached coral ledges with boat 
passages between them leading to the beaches, more or less available accord- 
ing to the season. 

West point, the low and sandy peninsula covered with shrubs, projecting 
about one mile from the cliffs, has a reef extending about a quarter of a 
mile off it, and not above 6 fathoms at halfa mile off; it should be given a 
wide berth. | 

Playa Pajaro—At Playa Pajaro, on the south-east side of the island, 
are the stores, kilns, and dwelling-houses of the guano company, from which 
the shipping of the guano is effected by means of lighters to the vessels in 
the anchorage. Here is a boat harbour, formed by the off-lying reef, with 
from 8 to 8 feet water, with three entrances ; the two northernmost being 
only available during calms. The southern and main entrance has a depth 
of 7 to 20 feet, and is marked by a pole with red dise on either side, and 
also by a red buoy in the fairway off it, in 6 fathoms. The best anchorage 
here is in 9 fathoms about 4 cables distant from the reefs, but a sandy spot 
should be chosen for dropping the anchor in, the bottom being plainly 
visible. Attention also should be paid to keeping the chain clear of 
rocks if making any stay. The bottom slopes steeply beyond a depth of 11 
fathoms. 

This anchorage is the best from December to March, when the winds are 
more northerly, and sometimes strong. In the summer the wind is from 
Kast to S.E., when there is always more or less sea. 

Sailing vessels approaching from the eastward should haul in for the 
anchorage in good time, or they may be swept to leeward by the current, or 
tidal stream. 

Supplies.—Provisions and drinking water are not procusable for ships 
visiting, but can be procured at Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, where vessels must 
get their clearance before going to Mona, though they take their departure 
direct. Fish are, however, abundant, and turtle during the season. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at 6h. 20m. ; springs rise 
from 2 to 4 feet. At the anchorage the flood sets in a N.N.E. to E. by N. 
direction, and the ebb 8.8.W. to South, attaining, when combined with the 
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current, a rate of 2 knots an hour at times, but is much subject to the wind. 
The current is strong in the offing at times. 

Light.—A lighthouse is in course of construction on East point, Mona 
Island. When finished the light will be a white light, flashing every two 
minutes, visible 22 miles. Position, lat. 18°84’ N., long. 67° 50’ W. Page 18. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


The islands of this group, belonging to the United Kingdom, are about 
82 in number, with an aggregate area of 58 square miles, and a population, 
in 1891, of about 4,600. Tortola is the principal island of the group 
belonging to Great Britain. Page 26. 


VIRGIN GORDA.—Two pole beacons, each surmounted by a tri- 
angle painted white, have been erected in Gorda sound. The front beacon, 
18 feet high, is situated on Gnat point, about 70 yards eastward of ‘old 
gun.” The rear beacon, 28 feet high, is close to high water mark, 1,, 
cables east of the eastern point of Gun creek. These beacons in line, 
bearing 8. 1° W., lead in 27 feet least water, between Cactus and Colquhoun 
reefs. The deepest water in the channel between the reefs is partly about 
30 yards westward of the beacons in line, but the beacons should be brought 
in line near the eastern part of Colquhoun reef. Page 80. 


ST. THOMAS.—St. Thomas harbour is no longer the headquarters of 
the West India mail steamers. Page 88. 

Lights, dc.—A new jetty extends about 200 feet from the south-west 
angle of the water battery of fort Christian. A green light is established at 
its outer extreme. There is also a small fixed red light on King’s wharf. 
Page 89. 


CARIBBEE ISLANDS. 


ANGUILLA.—Dowling cay was (in December, 1890) awash, with no 
part showing above water. Page 48. 


ST. MARTIN.—Grande Bay.—The Governor's flagstaff and fort 
Willern no longer exist, so can no longer be used as marks. Page 61. 

Marigot Bay.—A small jized green light 1s shown near the old fort in 
Marigot bay. Page 52. 


ST. EUSTATIUS.—A small jixed light is shown from the roof of 
harbour office at Orangetown. Page 60. 


MON'TSERRAT.—This island lies to the 8.W. of Antigua, and con- 
tains an area of about 374 square miles. The population, in 1892, was 
about 12,000, of whom about 200 were whites. The capital of the island is 
Plymouth. Sugar and limes are the principal crops cultivated. Page 64. 
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ANTIGUA.—This island lies in lat. 17° 6’ N., long. 61° 45’ W., and is 
therefore, to the west of Nevis. The population of the island, in 1891, was 
about 86,000. The chief town is St. John, with a population of 9,738. The 
chief productions are sugar and pineapples. Antigua has two dependencies: 
the small islands of Barbuda (described on page 66) and Redonda (described 
on page 64), with an aggregate area of 62 square miles. The principal 
industry of these dependencies is the raising of cattle, pigs, and poultry for 
sale in the other islands. Antigua is the place of residence of the Governor 
of the Leeward Islands ; and the Federal Council usually meets at St. John. 
Page 68. 

English Harbour.—Two white beacons have been placed on the 
eastern shore of Freeman bay, and are the leading marks for entering the 
harbour. Page 71. 

St. John’s Road.—A square bell buoy, painted red, with four red iron 
stays in the shape of a pyramid, surmounted by a cage, is moored in 5 
fathoms, near the south-west edge of Warrington bank. 

St. John’s Harbour.—Liyhts.—A fixed green light has been estab- 
lished at Pillar rock, visible about 5 miles. It is obscured by Goat hill 
over an arc of about 16°, also inshore of Kid point. Also a fixed red 
light at fort James, visible 5 miles; it is shown through an arc comprised 
between Ledwell point and the centre of Week bay. 

A channel, 150 feet in width and a depth of 17 feet at low water, has 
been dredged through the bar of St. John’s harbour ; it is marked by three 
red poles on each side, to be replaced by buoys when the channel is com- 
pleted. Dredging is also in progress to form an anchorage ground south- 
westward of Rat island. Page 76. 


GUADELOUPE.—According to a law which took effect 1st January, 
1688, applying to all the ports in the island of Guadeloupe, vessels of all 
nationalities are exempted from all port charges, including pilotage in and 
out. Page 80. 

St. Anne.—A red buoy is moored off the entrance to Grand Passe, with 
the east side of the prison bearing N. 81° W. 

The holding ground is very bad at the anchorage ; with the wind from 8.E. 
a heavy sea sets in. Page 82. 

Pointe a Pitre.—The bell-buoy, formerly moored north-eastward of 
Mouchoir-Carré, is replaced, we believe, by a red buoy, showing a fixed white 
light. Page 83. 

Beacons, dc.—Rose bank has been dredged to 8} fathoms, its beacon 
is painted white, surmounted by a black disc. The beacon on Couillons bank 
is black, surmounted by a black disc ; this bank is now dredged to 12 feet 
except where the beacon stands. 

Entrance at night is only permitted to mail steamers and warships; these 
must fire a gun and await the pilot off Gozier island. Page 84. 
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Sainte Marie, &c.—Lights, dc.—A small jived red light is exhibited 
on the inner end of the wharf. On the south point of the bay a small fied 


light is shown; and a small fixed light on piles, in 6 feet water, west of 
Gros Loup. 

Beacons.—A beacon, surmounted by a ball, is erected on the south-east 
extreme of the Peignes, also on the north-east point of caye a Santé, 
and another on the south-east extremity of caye Bateau. A buoy, showing 
a fired red light, has been moored at the northern entrance to Sainte Marie 
anchorage. This buoy should be left on the port hand on entering. Page 86. 

Basse Terre.—A signal station is established at the harbour office, 
with which vessels can communicate by the International Code of Signals. 
Page 86. 

Anse a la Barque.—A /ived red light, visible 9 miles, has been estab- 
lished at the north entrance point, and a small fixed light at the bottom of 
Barque cove. Page 87. 

Port Louis.—A small fired white light is established here. Page 88. 

Port Moule.—A signal station, by which vessels can communicate by 
the International Code of Signals, is established here. Page 89. 


DOMINICA.—This island, the largest of the Leeward Islands, and the 
most decayed of British possessions in the Caribbean sea, contrasts unfavour- 
ably with its flourishing neighbours, the French colonies of Martinique and 
Guadeloupe. The population, in 1891, amounted to about 26,800. The white 
population which at that time numbered 835 persons only, are principally 
French, and a French patois is the chief language used. The chief town is 
Roseau, with about 4,500 inhabitants. 

Roseau.—Lighis.—A light is shown from the wooden pier-head, which is 
red seaward and white towards the shore. A small fixed red light is shown 
at the extremity of the mole. Also two fixed white lights, placed vertically, 
from fort Young flagstaff. Page 93. 


MARTINIQUE.—Fort Royal Bay.—The light on fort St. Louis 
shows red from N.W. by W. $ W. southward to S.E. by E. $ E., and white 
inshore of these bearings for 45°. 

Signal Station.—A signal station has been established on the north 
extreme of fort St. Louis; vessels can communicate by the International 
Code. 

The buoys marking Banc du Metan and Banc du Gros islet are now red 
nun buoys. 

St. Pierre.—The entire roadstead has been cleared of obstructions of 
every kind, and the mooring buoys have been replaced. Page 101. 


ST. LUCIA.—This island is 24 miles long, about 12 miles broad, and 
with an area of 248 square miles. The pcpulation, in 1892, was 48,310. 
The inhabitants are mostly negroes, the number of whites being only 950. 
Castries, the chief town, with a population of about 6,688, is one of the best 
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harbours in the West Indies; it is now a coaling station, and is being 
strongly fortified. The island is celebrated, even in the West Indies, for 
the natural beauty of its scenery. The chief productions are sugar, log- 
wood, cacao, tobacco, and spices. Page 107. 

PORT CASTRIES.—A concrete wharf, known as the North wharf, 
and marked by a light at each end, has been constructed on the north side of 
the town with a depth of 27 feet at low water alongside it, and a similar 
depth in the approach from the westward obtained by dredging. A training 
wall has been continued eastward of the North wharf and across the bight, 
reclaiming a considerable portion of land. 

The West wharf, about 500 feet in length, has a low water depth of 27 
feet at its north end, decreasing gradually to about 16 feet at its south end. 

All of the detached shoal in the middle of the harbour had been dredged 
to a depth of 27 feet. A spit with 5 to 10 feet near its extreme extends 
about 850 feet from the centre of the north-east shore of the harbour, north- 
ward of which is the coal hulk. The shoal formerly existing in the centre 
of the entrance to the northern head of the harbour has been removed. 

A guiding bank, 400 feet in length, had been completed in a north-westerly 
direction from the northern point of the entrance to Castries river, and a 
training wall, 300 feet in length, parallel to the bank, with a depth of 24 
feet at its extreme, has been completed from the south point of the river. 

Lights.—The light shown from the lighthouse on Vigie summit, north 
side of the harbour, is fixed white, visible 12 to 14 miles. 

A fixed red light, visible 8 miles, is shown from Tapion rock, south side 
of the harbour. 

A fixed green light is shown from a red iron structure among some trees, 
eastward of the town ; and a fixed red light is shown from a red iron struc- 
ture on West wharf. These pillars or lights kept in line lead into the port. 

A small fixed light is shown from each end of North wharf. 

Beacons.—A beacon, consisting of three poles surmounted by a three- 
sided black and white chequered board, is placed in 18 feet water, near the 
south-west edge of Vieille Ville shoal, north side of the port. A post with 
white board, numbered 10 in black figures, is placed in 10 feet water, near 
the south edge of the shoal. A similar post with board is placed in 10 feet 
water, near the east edge of the same shoal. A beacon, consisting of three 
poles surmounted by a red triangle, is placed in 11 feet water, near the 
north-east edge of Cocoa-nut shoal, south side of the port. A green light is 
shown, when necessary, from the Cocoa-nut shoal perch and a red light from 
the Vieille Ville shoal western perch. 

Time Signal.—The signal is made from a mast at the harbour Masters’ 
office at Port Castries. A ball is hoisted half-mast at five minutes before 
the signal, close up at two minutes before, and dropped at Noon, Castries 
mean time, equivalent to 4h. 4m. Osec., Greenwich mean time. Position of 
Signal, lat. 14° 0’ 58” N., long. 61° 0’ 0” W. 
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Caution.— When the ball drops at the harbour Masters’ office, a gun is 
fired near Vigie lighthouse, and a ball dropped there for local purposes only 
and not for rating chronometers. 

Supplies of all kinds can be obtained here. Water conducted by pipes 
from the head of Castries valley is free, but for drinking purposes rainwater 
is preferable. A large quantity of coal is usually kept in store. Vessels can 
be coaled at the rate of 60 tons per hour if alongside the wharves, at which 
there are depths of 27 to 16 feet. There are also five coal hulks, in addition 
to the stores at the wharves. Pago 107. 

Gros Islet Bay.—The village of Gros islet is situated on the eastern 
shore of the bay, and is connected with Castries by a good road about 7 
miles long. There is a watering place in Trou Gascon. Page 108. 

Old Fort Bay.—On taking up anchorage in this bay, care should be 
taken to avoid the coral bank extending 7 cables south-west from the town, 
having two shoal heads, La Caille reef, awash, and a three-fathom patch at 
the outer extremity. The town is poor, and unhealthy, in consequence of 
the trade-wind blowing over the swamp and marsh at the back of the town. 
Water can be obtained here, but it is not very good ; also fish, fruits, veget- 
ables, and fresh meat. Page 108. 

Current.— Within a distance of 5 miles around the island of St. Lucia 
the current was found generally to set to the N. and N.W., being deflected 
by the trend of the coast, and with a velocity varying up to 24 knots; it 
divides off point Brandou, cape Moul 4 Chique, one part running along the 
south coast, the other up the weather coast ; they would seem to meet again 
somewhere off the north coast according to their force and velocity, for, 
generally speaking, there is a small area off that coast which has less, or is 
free from, current. 

The appearance or absence of rips, and their unstable positions, would 
seem to indicate that the parting and meeting of the two portions of the stream 
varies according to their strength. When the current is weak, or there is 
none, it is probable that the tidal stream predominates, and it appears also 
to affect its velocity when strong. Perhaps, also, the tidal influence close 
inshore is stronger than that of the current, which may account for the eddies 
said to be reported by fishermen. (Supplement 1894, to West India Pilot, 
Vol. II.) Page 109. 


ST. VINCENT.—The fixed white light shown from fort Charlotte, 
Kingstown harbour, is now visible 15 miles. Page 111. 


GRENADA.—This island has an area of about 1388 square miles, and 
the population in 1891, including that of the dependency Carriacou, amounted 
to about 58,200. The island, which is the largest of the Windward Islands, 
is divided into six parishes, and is the residence of the Governor and Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Sugar was formerly the staple product; and, in the days of slave labour, 
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the annual export amounted to 20,000 tons of sugar with a proportionate 
quantity of ram. The cultivation of sugar has now declined, and cacao, 
fruit, spices, and cotton have taken its place. Page 114. 

ST. GEORGE.—The capital, with a population of about 5,000, has an 
excellent harbour with sufficient water for the largest vessels. There is & 
crane to lift 4 tons. 

Light.—A fixed white light, visible 10 miles, is shown from a brick struc- 
ture, on the north bastion of fort George. 3 

Buoys, &c.—A square buoy, painted red and white, is moored in 18 
feet water with fort George point, E.N.E. 1+'5 cables. A spar buoy, sur- 
mounted by a red and white striped cask, is moored in 19 feet, with fort 
George point N.W. by W. 3 W., one cable. Vessels entering the careenage 
should leave these buoys on the port hand. Two spar buoys, each sur- 
mounted by a white cone, are moored on the careenage in depths of 19 feet, 
one is moored with fort George point bearing N.W. 3 N., 2 cables, the other 
with the same point W. § N., 2} cables. A black square beacon with four 
stays, and surmounted by a white cone, marks the Annas shoal at the 
entrance of St. George harbour. Page 117. 


TOBAGO.—The history of Tobago is briefly as follows :—It is believed 
to have been discovered by Columbus in 1498. In 1580 it was visited by 
British navigators, who hoisted on it the British flag. From that time, until 
its final cession to Great Britain in 1814, it had been, at different times, in 
possession of Great Britain, Holland, Russia, and France. The island was 
joined with Trinidad in 1889 for administrative purposes; the revenue, 
debt, and expenditure of the two islands are, however, kept separate. 
Page 123. 


BARBADOS.—This island, the most easterly of the West India Islands, 
ig believed to have been discovered by the Portuguese. The English made 
a settlement upon it early in the seventeenth centary, since then it has 
always been in the possession of Great Britain. The island was formerly 
included in the Windward Islands, but in 1885 it was separated from the 
others, and had a distinct government. 

Barbados is the most densely populated of the West India Islands, having 
about 1,100 persons to the square mile. The chief imports are bread stuffs 
and other provisions from the United States; rice from India; and coal and 
manufactured goods from the United Kingdom. The export trade is almost 
entirely sugar and molasses. Page 128. 

Bridgetown.—The harbour of Bridgetown is an open roadstead much 
exposed to the south and south-west ; there is, however, an inner harbour, 
protected by the Mole head. Vessels drawing 14 feet can load or discharge 
ingide the careenage, alongside the quay. A dry dock, 240 feet long, 40 
feet wide, and 15 feet deep, has been constructed on the south side of the 
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careenage. It is capable of lifting vessels of 1,200 tons dead weight, and 
of 14 feet draught. Bridgetown is the capital of the island, and has a 
population of about 21,000. Page 180. 


TRINIDAD.—This island has an area of about 1,754 square miles, and 
the population in 1691 was about 200,000. The chief products are sugar, 
molasses, rum, cacao, asphalt, cocoa-nuts and fibre. Coal has been found at 
Pointe Noire, and is reported to be of fair quality. There is also an exten- 
sive carrying trade with Venezuela. The produce of the latter country is 
brought to Trinidad for re-shipment. Page 1382. 

East Coast.—A shoal, called the Emerald shoal, lies about 17 miles EB. 
by S. of Galera point. It is composed of coral, sand, and shells, and extends 
about 2 miles in a north-east and south-west direction, with a breadth of 
about 1} miles. The shoalest spot, with a depth of 6 fathoms, lies on its 
north-east edge. Approximate position of shoalest spot, lat. 10° 44’ 45” N., 
long. 60° 86’ 45” W. Page 186. 

Matura Bay.—The master of the s.s. Afagnetic reports having touched 
on a coral rock (now called McMillan rock) with a depth of 14 feet on it, 
and 7 to 8 fathoms around. Approximate position, lat. 10° 36’ 80” N., 
long. 60° 59’ 0” W. Page 187. 

Mayaro Point.—The master of the s.s. New York City reperts having 
struck upon a shoal situated about N.E. } E., 2 miles from the north-east 
extreme of Mayaro point. Approximate position, lat. 10° 21’ 80” N., long. 
60° 56’ W. Shoal water is also reported to extend for a distance of 1} 
miles eastward of Mayaro point. Page 187. 

Serpents Mouth.—Demerara Bank.—This bank consists of hard sand 
and clay, having two shoal spots about 30 yards apart N.W. and S.E., with 
13 and 15 feet on them respectively. From the shoalest part the Western- 
most Gallos rock bears N.E. 3 E., 1,%, miles, and the lighthouse on Icacos 
point S.E.35., 94 cables. Position, lat. 10° 4’ 15” N., long. 61° 56’ 15” W. 
Page 189. 

West Coast.—Light.—On La Brea point, a lighthouse, consisting of a 
red iron column 20 feet high, has been constructed. It shows a fixed white 
light, 50 feet above the sea, visible about 7 miles. Page 143. 

PORT OF SPAIN .—tThis town is the capital of Trinidad and the seat 
of government. It lies low, being situated on the shore at the south extreme 
of a low flat plain at the base of St. Anne’s mountains. Population in 1891 
about 33,700. There is not sufficient depth alongside the wharves of the 
town for loading vessels ; so that cargo is brought to them in the anchorage 
by means of lighters. 

Supplies.—Coal can always be obtained, about 1,000 tons being usually 
kept in hulks. Water is abundant, and is obtainable from a pipe at the inner 
extreme of the pier, or at the lighthouse wharf. Provisions of all sorts are 
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Light.—The jized white light hitherto shown from Port of Spain jetty is 
altered to fixed red, visible 10 miles. 

Time Signal.—A ball is dropped from the police barrack tower, Bruns- 
wick square, at noon, Port of Spain mean time, equivalent to 4h. 6m. 2°5s. 
p.m. Greenwich mean-time. 

Caution.—As it is only intended for keeping the clocks correct, it is of no 
value for rating chronometers. Position, lat. 10° 89’ N., long. 61° 80’ 88” W. 
Page 144. 

Communication.—There are 54 miles of railway in Trinidad, and 
small steamers ply three times a week between the various ports in the is- 
land. Steam ship communication with England is frequent ; there being 18 
steamers a month from Liverpool, London, and Southampton, including four 
of the Royal Mail Company’s vessels. In addition, four French steamers, 
two of the Quebec and Gulf Line, two of the Atlantic and West Indian Line 
from the United States, and two of the Dutch Line call every month; 7 
others trade with the Venezuelan ports. 

There is telegraphic communication, by submarine cable, between the 
capital and British Guiana, Grenada, and St. Croix, thence vid New York 
to Europe. Page 144. 
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*,* The Bearings and Courses throughout this Work are Magnetic, uniess 
otherwise expressed. 

The Variation at present (1896) at Puerto Rico is about 1° W. The line 
of No Variation crosses the island of Haiti, skirts the north-east point of 
Trinidad and enters the South American continent in British Guiana. The 
Variation among the Caribbee islands varies from 0° to 24° W. 

The distances are in Nautical miles—60 to a Degree of Latitude. The 
Nautical Mile is about 6080 English feet, usually reckoned as 6000= 2000 
yards=1000 fathoms ; also the Nautical Mile=1855 meétres=1°855 Kilo- 
metres.* 

A cable i3 considered to be one-tenth of a Nautical Mile, and equal to 100 
Fathoms. 

The depths are those at low water spring tides. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The Caribbee islands (or Lesser Antilles) consist of a Jong chain of islands 
extending in a curve line from Puerto Rico to the gulf of Paria, usually named 
the Windward islands,—and of a smaller and more scattered group along the 
coast of Venezuela, usually named the Leeward islands; but English writers 


* A Nautical mile is 6086°424 feet, using Bessel’s measurement of the Globe. It is 
sometimes erroneously called a ‘‘Minute.’’ It must not be mistaken for a Minute of 
Latitude, although it closely coincides with it. A Minute of Latitude, that is, a Minute 
of the Arc of a Meridian, is of variable length, increasing from the Equator to tlre Poles, 
being, according to Bessel’s measurement, 6045°88 feet at the Equator, 6076°1 feet in 
latitude 45°, 6083-33 feet in latitude 52°, and 6106-6 feet at the Poles. 
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give the latter name to the most northerly part of the first group, from 
Dominica to the Virgin islands—restricting the appellation of Windward 
islands to those between Dominica and Trinidad. Their names are :—The 
Virgin islands (including Anegada, Tortola, Virgin-Gorda, St. Thomas, St. 
John, and Santa Cruz) Anguilla, Saba, St. Martin, St. Bartholomew, St. 
Eustatius, St. Christopher, Nevis, Redonda, Montserrat, Barbuda, Antigua, 
Guadeloupe, Marie-Galante, and Dominica; Martinique, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, Barbados, Grenada, the Grenadines, Tobago, and Trinidad ; and 
Buenayre, Curacoa and Oruba, on the coast of Venezuela. Most of the is- 
lands contain isolated peaks or mountain ranges, the summits of which, in 
the larger islands, attain a great elevation. St. Lucia, Martinique, Dominica, 
Guadeloupe, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Christopher, and St. Vincent are volcanic 
islands, and several of the craters have thrown out smoke and ashes since 
the middle of the last century. The volcanoes of the larger islands seem to 
be extinct. The other islands are of secondary formation, asd are not much 
raised above the level of the sea. 

The regular rotation of the seasons, as it exists in Europe, is not known in 
these islands. The year is divided into the dry and wet seasons. The dry 
season commences about the end of November, or at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, and continues to the end of March. In this season only a few showers 
of rain fall, and the sky is cloudless for several weeks or even months in 
succession. As these islands lie between lat. 10° and 20° N. they have two 
rainy seasons—one when the sun passes over their zenith in advancing to- 
wards the Tropic of Cancer, and the other when the sun returns from the 
Tropic of Cancer towards the Equator. The first may be named the short 
rainy season, as it extends over six or seven weeks (from the commencement 
of April to the middle of May), during which time showers of rain occur 
nearly every day, and sometimes several showers in one day, but they do not 
continue long. This short rainy season is separated ‘from the great rains by 
a dry and hot season, which continues through the month of June. The 
great rains commence in the beginning of July; they are ushered in by 
violent gusts of wind, and accompanied by terrific thunderstorms, and vivid 
and continual flashes of lightning. The rain descends in torrents, but rarely 
lasting for twenty-four hours in succession; several showers generally come 
down in one day, and sometimes as many as twenty. In August the rains 
begin to diminish; but they do not become gentle before the month of 
October, when they approach to their termination. The mean annual quantity 
of rain appears to be between 60 and 70 inches. 

As the longest days in these islands hardly exceed thirteen hours, the 
difference between the maximum and minimum of heat is far less than in any 
part of Europe. The mean annual temperature of places little elevated above 
the level of the sea varies in different islands between 78° and 80° of Fahr. 
The annual range of the thermometer in such situations is between 60° and 
90°, but during the twenty-four hours the difference rarely amounts to 10° or 
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12°, There is hardly any change, as far as regards the temperature of the 
air, between the end of November and the beginning of April. During these 
months the mean temperature probably does not exceed 70°. From the 
beginning of April to the end of June the heat is continually increasing. 
From the end of June to the middle of October the temperature is again 
stationary, and the mean temperature during this time may perhaps amount 
to 82°; but this great degree of heat is moderated by the rains, and still 
more by the regular daily alteration of the sea and land breezes. The sea- 
breeze sets in about nine o’clock in the morning, and continues to about an 
hour before sun-set ; a short time after sun-set the land breeze begins to 
blow, and continues to about an hour after sun-rise ; in the interval between 
both breezes there is no motion in the air, and this is the hottest part of the 
day, especially in the morning, from half-past seven to nine o’clock. During 
the calms in the month of June, the weather is insupportably hot. 

The climate of these islands is healthy from November to June; but during 
the great rains, different kinds of diseases, especially fevers, prevail. Earth- 
quakes are not rare, though they are not so destructive in their effects as in 
South America. During the dry season, the atmosphere is very pure, and 
the stars shine with a aniversal brightness; the planet Venus causes an 
object to throw a shadow. 

The Caribbee islands lie within the range of the Trade-winds, which blow . 
regularly from east and north-east from December to March, and during this 
time diffuse over these islands a refreshing coolness. In March, the winds 
begin to decline to the south-east, and decrease in strength ; they continue to 
blow with this diminished force to the month of June, when they are fre- 
quently interrupted by calms. During the great rains, the wind blows from 
all parts of the compass, and frequently in very violent gusts. In August, 
the hurricane season begins, and it lasts to the end of October. These ter- 
rible storms, which frequently devastate one or other of the islands, and 
cause great loss of property and life, usually begin with blowing from the 
north, north-west, or north-east, and rarely from the south ; but it is remark- 
able that afterwards they rapidly change the point from which they blow, and 
that the gusts do not proceed in a direction parallel to the surface of the 
earth, but rush through the air at different angles, and even in a direction 
perpendicular to the earth’s surface. The most southern of the Lesser An- 
tilles, the islands of Trinidad and Tobago, are not subject to hurricanes. 

The principal articles which these islands supply to the markets of the 
world are sugar, coffee, cotton, and pimento ; articles of smaller importance 
are indigo, ginger, arnotto, aloes, sassafras, and castor-oil. The most com- 
mon fruits are the pine apple, the cocoa-nut, the cabbage-tree, the cashew, 
the mango, the guava, the shaddock, the orange, the pomegranite, the 
granadilla, the star-apple, the sweet-lemon, and the bread-fruit. The planta- 
tions of plantains and bananas are extensive, as well as the plantations of 
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cocoa in the island of Trinidad. The grains of England are not cultivated. 
Indian corn is universally grown, and yield abundant crops. Rice is only 
raised in the island of Trinidad to any extent. Many nutritious roots are 
raised under the name of ground provisions, such as the yam, the cassava, 
the sweet potato, and some others. 

The cattle are generally of diminutive size. Only a few islands contain 
sheep and goats ; few horses, asses, and mules are reared ; and accordingly 
a great number of these animals are imported. There are few wild animals, 
except wild hoge, tajassoes, monkeys, und some other smaller animals. The 
manati is found in Trinidad and Tobago. The cayman is common, as well 
as various kinds of lizards and snakes ; fish and turtle are abundant; par- 
rots, flamingoes, and humming birds are also common. Mosquitoes, cock- 
roaches, centipedes, scorpions, ants, and the chigo, abound in these islands. 

It is generally said that there are no metals in these islands, though it is 
stated that gold, silver, copper, lead, arsenic, and plumbago, have been found 
in the Virgin islands ; but nothing has been obtained within the last 100 
years, and it is stated that the mines are not worth working. Salt is made 
in some of the islands. 

The population of the Caribbee islands consists almost entirely of whites and 
negroes. The island of Trinidad still contains a few hundred natives. The 
Caribs, who were in possession of most of these islands when they were dis- 
covered by the Spaniards, are entirely extirpated, with the exception of a few 
families which still inhabit a portion of each of the islands of St. Vincent and 
Dominica. 

Nautical Remarks.—Vessels bound to Cuba, during the rainy season, or 
season of the South winds, should pass northward of Puerto Rico and Haiti ; 
bat during the Norths, southward of those islands. The ports chiefly fre- 
quented are Santiayo on the south, and Havana on the north-west. Ifbound 
to the first, in the seasons of the Norths, they should steer from cape Tiburon 
(south-westernmost point of Haiti), to make some point on the south of Cuba 
to windward of the intended port, or even to windward of Guantanamo; and 
in the season of the Souths, steer from the point of St. Nicholas Mole (north- 
westernmost point of Haiti), almost West for the port, marking, in the first 
instance, various points on the coast of Cuba. 

In choosing the north or south part of any of the Caribbee islands for a 
land-fall, it is necessary to consider, first, the point which is nearest to the 
port or road to which the vessel is bound ; and secondly, the season in which 
the voyage is to be performed ; for in the dry season it should be remembered, 
that the winds are generally from north-eastward, and in the rainy season 
often frown south-eastward ; consequently, in the dry season, it will be ad- 
visable to make the northern side of the island, and in the wet season, the 
southern side. 

In making any of the Antilles there can be no mistake ; nor in making St. 
Bartholomew and St. Martin alone, can there be any doubt on seeing at once 
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the eminences or heights of the various islands. In order, however, that 
there may be no error, the following instructions will be of service :-— 

When on the parallel of St. Bartholomew, at a less distance than 12 miles, 
if the weather be clear, St. Eustatias, Saba, St. Christopher, Nevis, and St. 
Martin, are distinctly visible. The mountain of St. Eustatius presents a 
table-like appearance, with uniform declivities to the east and west; the 
summit is level and at the east part of this plain is a peak, which makes it 
very remarkable. Westward of the mountain there is apparently a large 
strait in consequence of the lands near it being then under the horizon; and 
westward of that there appears to be another long low island, the north- 
western part of which appears to be the most elevated; but it should be 
remembered that all this land is part of St. Eustatius. From this position 
Saba will be seen to the N.W., not so high as Eustatius, and apparently of 
less extent than the western part of St. Eustatius, which seems isolated. 

The north-west part of St. Christopher makes in high mountains, apparently 
as elevated as St. Eustatius, with low land to the eastward; and to the east- 
ward of this low land, Nevis will be seen apparently higher than all the 
others. 

St. Martin is higher than St. Bartholomew, and visible at a greater dis- 
tance. But when clouds obscure St. Martin there may be some difficulty in 
recognizing St. Bartholomew ; observe therefore, that when on the parallel 
of St. Bartholomew, it will appear small, with foar peaks, trending north and 
south, and occupying almost its whole extent ; and, if not more than 24 miles 
from it the appearance of an islet will be perceived to. the northward, and 
another at a short distance to the southward. As thie island has neither 
trees, high mountains, nor thickets, it is not subject to fogs, and may be dis- 
covered more readily than either of the islands of St. Martin, St. Christopher, 
Nevis, St. Eustatius, or Saba; and therefore, is more likely to arrest 
attention. 

When about 24 miles to the eastward of St. Bartholomew the island of 
Nevis will be seen, which is very high, and to the westward of it the narrows 
will be easily discerned, and then the land of St. Christopher appears to rise 
out of the water and increase in height, so that the westernmost of the two 
mountains, which are at the western part of the island, becomes the highest. 
This hill, named mount Miser, has to the westward a gentle declivity ter- 
minating in low land, and cannot easily be mistaken. Westward of this will 
be seen the passage between St. Christopher and St. Eustatius; but, from 
this situation, only the high south-east part of that island, or rather its 
mountain will be visible, in consequenee of which it will appear as a very 
smal] island, while its mountain will seem to be lower than mount Miser. 
bat it may easily be distinguished from the table which its top furms, by the 
uniform declivities to the east and west, as well as by the peak on its south- 
east part. Saba, from this position, seems equal in size to St. Eustatius ; 
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but it shows only an eminence without peaks, with uniform declivities, and 
almost round. 

If a small islet appears to the westward of, and very near to St. Eustatius, 
it is only the north-west extremity of that island; and getting nearer, the 
land which connects it with the south-east part will be perceived. Mount 
Miser, on St. Christopher, has a very high and sharp peak on the eastern 
part of its summit, and appears, at a distance, to be the summit of St. 
Eustatius ; but it cannot be mistaken for such, as its surface is more unequal 
than the table-land at the top of Eustatius, and there is another less elevated 
mountain to the eastward with gentle declivities, and which shows much land 
to the eastward and westward of the high peak. 

When about 18 miles to the eastward of St. Bartholomew, its north-west 
extremity will appear isolated, and present the appearance of rather a large 
island, on the summit of which are four small steps and a considerable strait 
or opening to the southward, between it and the principal island. In the 
midst of this strait a small islet will be perceived, which is one of the islets 
surrounding the island, but the first is only the N.W. point, to the northward 
of which some other islets are visible; all these are much nearer to St. 
Bartholomew than to St. Martin. 

In sailing from one of the Antilles to another, there will occasionally be 
more trouble than simple navigation requires, and it will be greater when 
there is occasion to get from leeward to windward ; yet this will be reduced 
to a trifling consideration if the passage be made by the struits to the north- 
ward of Martinigue, in which the currents are weakest. But the same does 
not follow in the southerly straits, in which the waters set with more strength 
towards the west ; and in the channels between St. Vincent, Grenada, ‘Tobago, 
and Trinidad, it would be almost impossible, as the stream there rans at the 
rate of 2 and 24 miles an hour. 

A dangerous rock, named the Esprit reef, is stated to lie in the track of 
vessels bound to Martinique. Its assumed position is lat. 14° 37’ N., long. 
58° 59’ W., and it is stated to have but 8 feet water on it, with deep water - 
all round, and to be shaped like a half-moon, being about 500 fathoms long 
from north to south, and 100 fathoms broad. The existence of this rock 
is much doubted, as several of H.M. vessels have sought for it without 
SUCCESS. 

On the 1ith of February, 1838, Captain Lord William Paget, H.M.S. 
North Star, struck soundings in 7 fathoms water in lat. 14°28’ N., long. 
58° 57’ W., which is near the position of the above-mentioned reef. There 
appear, therefore, some grounds for believing that some danger may exist 
near this neighbourhood. 

A bank of soundings was passed over by H.M. ships Wolverine and Buseara. 
in January 1866, in the vicinity of the doubtful St. Esprit reef. Captain 
Hume, H.M.8. Wolverine, says :— 

‘* Last evening, being in the vicinity of St. Esprit reef, struck soundians 
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in 55 fathoms rock ; reduced the speed and sounded every half-hour, over 
very irregular bottom, from 44 to 83 fathoms, losing the soundings at 
4h. 30m. a.m., having ran an estimated distance of 10 or 12 miles. 

On the Buzzard’s track chart, over a distance of about 10 miles ina N.W. 
and §.E. direction, the depths marked are from 44 to 84 fathoms ; the north- 
west part of the bank is placed in about lat. 14° 44’ N., long. 59° 59’ W., 
and the south-east end in lat. 14° 87’ N., long. 59° 53’ W. 

As this bank has been discovered near the assigned position of the St. 
Esprit reef, mariners should approach this locality with caution.” 

To the eastward of Guadeloupe there is also said to be a shoal, named 
Martin’s reef, from having been seen by Captain Martin, of the John Mann- 
tg, in 1816, who described it as being half-a-mile in extent from east to 
west and a quarter of a mile from north to south, and to consist of yellow 
sand with sea-weed. The assumed position was about lat. 16° 42’ N., long. 
58° 45° W. It was subsequently seen by the Commander of the ship Cecilia 
of Glasgow, in July, 1823, who gave the position as lat. 16° 44’ N., long. 
58° 50’ W., and described it as between 1} to 2 miles long, and only 380 feet 
wide, and to have the western part higher than the rest, with a shape not 
unlike the bulb of a thermometer, and apparently dangerous. The reef was 
again seen in June, 1842, by Captain Newbold, of the brig Transit, who 
examined it as carefully as circumstances would permit, and found it to be 
sbout 200 feet long and 80 feet wide, with 83 fathoms on the centre and much 
shallower on the edges. The position, according to Captain Newbold, was 
lat. 16° 42’ N., long. 59° 6’ W.; but if we take the mean of the three stated 
positions, it will be lat. 16° 48’ N., long. 58° 54’ W., which will doubtless 
be about correct. 


PUERTO RICO, &c. 


The island of Puerto Rico is a Spanish possession ; it is about 90 miles in 
length from east to west and 80 miles in breadth in its broadest part. The 
north-eastern point of the island is named Cabeza de San Juan (St. John’s 
head) whence the range of mountains, named Luquillo, commences ; the most 
elevated part of which, EK] Yunque (the Anvil) may be seen at the distance 
of 68 miles. The range continues to the westward, with several intervals or 
breaks, until it ends in a saddle-hill, named Silla de Caballo (Horse’s saddle) 
which is to the southward of Arecibo. These mountains have branches 
diverging to the north and south, and extending to the coasts, the whole 
being well wooded and the summits of the highest peaks occasionally covered 
with snow. In the intervals are fertile valleys and plains, watered by many 

rivulets, but subject to excessive droughts. Puerto Rico is tolerably healthy, 
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though subject to severe storms and hurricanes, like the rest of the islands. 
The rainy season is from June to August, and the most violent hurricanes 
are generally about midsummer, or the beginning of harvest. The -sea 
breeze commonly begins aboat eight o’clock in the morning, and continues 
blowing until four in the afternoon; from four to six o’clock the heat is 
excessive, 

There are no large bays either on the northern or southern coast of the 
island, and a vessel may generally run along the former without any risk, at 
the distance of 8 miles, and the southern at 5 miles, observing to give a 
sufficient berth to the small islet named Caxa de Muertos (the coffin), which 
lies about half-way between the south-east and south-west points of the island. 

EAST COAST.+—Off the eastern coast of the island are numerous 
cays and reefs unapproachable by large vessels, and principally, resorted to 
by smugglers. Before these are the islands of Culebra and Vieque (or Snake 
and Crab islands). The passages among these islands and rocks are generally 
deep, but considered to be attended with danger to any one not well ac- 
quainted with the place. 

Culebra is more than 6 miles in length, and has numerous cays and reefs 
about it, which require a good berth when passing. Off its eastern side is 
Calebrita, from the south end of which a dangerous reef extends southward 
about 8 miles. Westward of the southern part of this reef is the harbour 
of Culebra, which is 2 miles in extent from the entrance. There are two 
channels to this harbour, which are separated by a bed of rocks, and bordered 
with reefs, but the interior is clear and secure. It is advisable to obtain the 
assistance of a pilot if possible. Culebra is also known as Great Passage 
island. 

Light.—On the summit of Culebrita island is a conical lighthouse, 45 feet 
high. It shows a fixed white light at 805 feet above the sea, visible 12 miles. 

Vieque has obtained the name of Crab island from the great quantity of 
crabs which are found on it. This island is 18 miles long east and west, and 
from 2 to 4 miles broad; it is of moderate height, and nearly covered with 
trees. The east end on the north-east side is low and smooth ; but towards 
the south-west side are hills, and from those hills westward, low broken hum- 
mocks. ‘he north side of the island is foul in many places, but the south 
side may be approached to the distance of 2 or 8 miles. 

Port Mula,—On the north side of the island is a small bay called port 
Mula, on the south side of which, at the mouth of a little stream, is the 
principal village of the island, named Isabella II., the residence of the 
Governor, A bar of broken coral, with depths of 9 to 16 feet over it, extends 
nearly across the entrance of the port. Within there are depths of from 2} 


* The master of the brig Sceptre reports having struck on a shoal of small extent, with 
12 feet water on it, lying about 14 miles eastward of Cabras islet, east coast of Puerto 
Rico. Approximate position, Jat. 18° 124' N., long. 65° 34’ W. 
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to 84 fathoms, with many shoals. The best anchorage is considered to be 
outside this bar in not less than 6 fathoma water; within that depth the 
sea breaks with northerly winds, aud the holding ground is bad. 

Light.—A fixed red light, visible 8 miles, is shown from an octagonal 
lighthouse on point Mala. 

The course to the northward through the Virgin islands passage, on the 
eastern side of Vieque and Culebra, is N.W. by N., or rather N.N.W., in case 
ofa calm and lee current ; by continuing this course until cape St. Juan, the 
north-east point of Puerto Kico, bears W. by S. or W.S.W., all danger will 
beavoided. The passage on the western side of those islands being foul, is 
dangerous, particularly if the wind falls. 

Cape San Juan Light.—A lighthouse stands on Cabeza de San Juan, 
the north-east extremity of Puerto Rico, and exhibits a fixed white light varied 
by aved flash every three minutes. The light is 265 feet above the sea and 
visible 18 miles. The tower is cylindrical, painted dark grey aud white ; its 
approximate position, is lat. 18° 28’ 15° N., long. 65° 36’ 45” W. 

NORTH COAST.—The north coast of the island extends nearly east 
and west, and is ragged and uneven, having many rocks and islets off it, on 
which the sea sometimes breaks with great violence. San Juan, the capital, 
is about 80 miles westward of Cabeza de San Juan. 

SAN JUAN.—This fortified town, the capital of the island of Puerto 
Rico, is built on the steep slope of the south-west side of Morro island, and 
is partly hidden from the sea by the rocky ridge which forms the northern 
shore. The population is about 20,600. 

The harbour of San Juan is very capacious, and will accommodate large 
vessels, which ride in perfect safety in 34 to 6 fathoms water. The entrance 
is along the west side of the island on which the town is built, between the 
Morro point and three islets, named the Cabras, or Goat islands. South of 
the latter is a smaller islet off a sandy point, on which is a square fort, named 
Canaelo. The west side of the entrance is rocky, but in the channel, which 
is generally buoyed, the ground is gravel and sand. From the south side of 

the town a low point of the land extends to the southward, and is surrounded 
by a shoal ; ships generally ride to the eastward of this flat, and out of the 
wash of the sea. 

The port has a depth of 5 fathoms in the entrance, except a patch of 4} 
fathoms in the fairway; and nearly 5 fathoms over the flat to the inner 
harbour, eastward of the town, which has depths of 3} to 4 fathoms, and is 
secure in all winds, ‘The sea breaks right across the entrance to the port 

during strong northerly winds. A life-boat and life-saving apparatus are 
established here. 

Supplies. — Coal can be obtained at port San Juan, and is brought along- 
side in lighters. The usual supplies of provisions are also obtainable. 

Light.—A jixed white light, showing a flush of 5 seconds duration every 
minute, is exhibited or Morro fort, from an octagonal iron tower, painted white. 
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The light can be seen from a distance of 18 miles. The geographical posi- 
tion of the fort is lat. 18° 28’ 40” N., long. 66° 6’ 87” W. 

If entering the harbour with a southerly wind, ran into the channel with 
upper sails set, in order to preserve way when under the lee of the Morro; 
also have.the boats out, with a kedge anchor and warp ready to run out, or 
to tow, both of which are frequently necessary. It is high water in the har- 
bour at 8h. 2m. on the days of full and change, the greatest rise of tide 
being 18 inches. It is recommended never to attempt the harbour without 
a pilot.+ 

The north coast of Puerto Rico from San Juan to Arecibo, a distance of 
83 miles, affords only indifferent anchorages, of which Manati is the best. 

Manati River.—Coasters and other vessels which ship the produce of 
this coast, anchor either at the mouth of the river, where there is no shelter and 
where landivg is impracticable in bad weather, or at Palmas Altas, which is 
more secure with ordinary winds. In fair weather the coast may be approached 
within a mile, in depths varying from 15 to 26 fathoms. 

Arecibo is about 10 miles to the westward of the entrance of Manati 
river. Vessels bound to Arecibo should make San Juan early ix the morn- 
ing, as this will allow of their running their distance, so as to make the 
anchorage of Arecibo in good time before night, which is very desirable, as 
the currents are often strong and uncertain. From abreast San Juan they 
should run down the coast, at about 8 or 4 miles from it, for about 30 miles, 
when Arecibo will be observed, which may be known by its having the ruins 
of a church in the middle of the town, and also by a look-out house and flag- 
staff on a steep hill to windward, about a mile from the town. 

Arecibo is a port open to foreign commerce ; the coast in its neighbour- 
hood is fertile. The exports are :—sugar, tobacco, coffee and cotton. 

The port is formed on the north side by a point of land, off which a reef 
extends to the south-westward about three-quarters of a mile, which is nearly 
covered at high water; while on the west side of the bay is the town, in 
front of which is a rocky shoal. Through the reef extending off the point, 
near the middle, there is a channel for small vessels, and a channel for boats 
between its eastern end and the cliffs. 

Cargo is loaded by means of lighters and is discharged in the Rio Grande, 
which enters the bay under and west of the signal station; the latter is situ- 
ated on a steep hill a mile eastward of the town. As the river has but 8 feet 
at low water, loaded lighters can only enter at high water, when there would 
be 6 feet. Loading is only permitted between the hours of 6 a.m. and 8 p.m. 

The rise and fall at spring tides is 8 feet. The anchorage within the reef 


* Buoys and beacons are placed at the entrance of and within San Juan harbour, but, 
as they sometimes break adrift, no dependence can be placed in them:— 

As vessels are seldom boarded by a pilot till within the harbour’s entrance caution should 
be especially observed regarding the buoy marking the south-west extreme of St. Helena 
shoal, on the east side of the entrance, as it has drifted at times. 
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has 4 fathoms in it, the reefs are steep to, and the depth gradually decreases 
to the mouth of the river, which is nearly dry. 

Vessels of heavy draught are recommended to anchor in 8 fathoms water, 
sandy bottom, with punta Morrillo bearing E. by N., and the signal station 
in line with Cosinera, the westernmost rock on the reef, about one mile off 
the town. With winds from northward, which occur between September and 
May, and are sometimes violent, loading and unloading is rendered difficult 
and at time impossible. Vessels at this season should be always prepared 
to put to sea from both anchorages. 

A pilot comes off on the approach of a vessel. 

Arecibo is considered a dangerous port and being an open roalstead with 
bad anchorage, vessels should never auchor there unless with good ground 
_ tackling, and take every precaution to be ready to slip and stand out to sea 
at a moment's warning. 

WEST COAST.—From Arecibo, the coast runs nearly West to the 
north-west point of the island, and is generally low as far as Punta de Pena 
Agujereada (point of the pierced rock), where a cliffy land begins which 
trends S.W. rather more than a mile, to point Bruquen, the north-western- 
most point of Puerto Rico. 

Bruquen Point Light.—On this cape a lighthouse, 50 feet high, has 
been erected ; it exhibits a flashing light, white and red alternately every 
half-minute, visible 12 miles. The light was iu 1890 reported irregular. 
Approximate position, lat. 18° 29’ N., long. 67° 7’ W. 

From point Bruquen the coast again declines in height, and forms a convex 
arch to Punta de Penas Blancas, the north point of Aguadilla bay. About 2 
miles to the southward of this point is the little town of Aguadilla. 

Aguadilla Bay is extensive, and in it there is anchorage for ships of 
any size, With shelter from the sea-breeze; it is said to be the safest anchor- 
age in the island. It may be entered at any hour of the day with facility, 
but not at night, because the wind dying away is succeeded by a calm. 

The exports from Aguadilla bay consist of coffee, sugar, cotton and 
tobacco. 

This bay is much frequented by vessels bound from Europe to Cuba, or 
the Gulf of Mexico, on account of the facility with which they can procure 
refreshments, and because pilots for the Old Bahama channel may generally 
be obtained here. If coming round point Bruquen, and intending to anchor 
in Aguadilla bay, keep about 8 cables from the shore, in order to give a berth 
to the shoal which stretches off from Punta de las Palmas ; whence to that of 
Penas Blancas, vessels may approach nearer to the coast, as it is very clear, 
and at half a cable from the shore there are 4 fathoms water. The town of 
Aguadilla lies on the north end of a large sandy bay, extending from point 
Jiguero. The best anchorage during the months of January and February, 
when the northerly winds are prevalent, is with the church bearing E. by S. 
half a mile off shore, in 14 or 15 fathoms. This is a very rough anchorage, 
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as a heavy sea rolls in, rendering it difficult, and at times impossible to 
land. The watering-place is in the centre of the town, through which a small 
river runs. By rolling the casks over the beach into the village, when the 
water is smooth, it can be procured quickly; but the least northing in the 
wind makes a heavy surf on the beach. Fresh provisions are cheap ; beef 
good ; vegetables cheap. The island of Desecheo bearing W. by 8S. distant 
about 11 miles from the town, will give its true position, as it is under high 
land, and cannot be easily seen to the northward. On the north end of the 
town is a small fort, raised on the beach. The country is well wooded, and 
firewood can be purchased. 

This bay is sheltered from all easterly winds, and from south to south-west. 

About 8 miles in a S.W. by W. direction from the village of Aguadilla is 
Punta de Jiguero, surrounded by numerous rocks and shoals. All the coast 
between is a beach with many shoals, formed by the rivers, whieh here flow 
into the sea. There are 4 fathoms water on a bottom of rocks and sand at 
2 cables from the shore, but there is no anchorage. 

Light.—Upon point Jiguero a fixed white light, visible 8 miles, is shown 
from an octagonal lighthouse 38-feet high. | 

A sunken rock (Pelegrino rock) is reported to lie about 2 miles southward 
of Punta de Jiguero, with the following bearings :—Jiguero point N. 4 W.; 
Cardena point is S.E. by E. It is said to have 10 feet water over it, to lie 
about one mile from the nearest shore, and not be decernible in ordinary 
weather. 

From Punta de Jiguero, which is the westernmost point of the island, the © 
coast runs about 8.E. by 8. 84 miles, to point Cadena, having one small bay, 
named Rincon, which, though sheltered from the sea-breezes, has a very 
uneven bottom, and full of rocks. After point Cadena, which should not be 
approached nearer than one mile, follows that of Algarrobo, distant from the 
former 6 miles 8.E. by S., having between them the great bay of Anasco, fit 
for vessels of any size, which lie completely sheltered from the Norths. The 
coast is all beach, and the bank, or shallow water, which extends from it 
about half a mile, or more, is probably formed by the river Anasco, which 
discharges its water at this place. 

Mayaguez Bay.—Point Algarrobo is the north point of the bay of 
Mayaguez, and lies with the south point, named Guanajivo, nearly N. by E. 
and S. by W.; the distance between them being nearly 4 miles. The anchor- 
age is well sheltered from the Norths, and is fit for vessels of moderate 
draught ; but it is necessary to have a good knowledge of the harbour, in 
order to avoid the shoals which obstruct its entrance and skirt its shores. 
Point Algarrobo should have a good berth, as a reef extends off it halfa mile ; 
it is also necessary to give a berth to the Puntilla (Little point), for a reef 
rans off it about 2 cables, and the shore between the points has several reefs 
off it. 

West of Algarrobo point, and about 14 miles from the coast, is a rocky 
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shoal about half a mile long N.W. and S.E., known as the Iuner Manchas, 
with 2 fathoms water on it ; but between it and the shore, vessels may pass 
very well. About a mile north-westward of the Inner are the Onter Manchas, 
shoals with 2 and 3 fathoms water on them. A little without the line of the 
two points of the bay, and about half way between them, is a rocky shoal, 
lying north and south, of about half a mile in length and a quarter mile in 
breadth, named the White rock (least water 6 feet). Outside the White rock 
is an extensive shoal about 2 miles long N.N.W. and 8.S.E., and varying in 
width from a half to a quarter of a mile. The northern part (9 feet least 
water) is named the Allart bank; the southern part, upon which are some 
rocky patches which dry, is known as the Rodriguez bank. About a mile 
north-east of the south point of the harbour is a reef of rocks, the position of 
which is doubtful ; it lies off Roble point and is known as Roble reef. 

The channel between Inner Manchas bank and Algarrobo reef has 5} 
fathoms least water. A white buoy is moored near the south extreme of 
the Inner Manchas bank; a white buoy is also moored on the south-west 
extreme of Algarrobo reef. 

The channel between Rodrigues bank and Guanajivo point has 18 feet 
least water and is used only by coasters. Two white buoys, 5 cables apart, 
mark this channel. The positions of the buoys should not be depended 
upon. , 

Directions. —When passing between Allart bank and the Inner Manchas, 
the mark used by the pilot is Cerro Montuoso in line with a small wooded 
peak at the back of the town, which mark leads in mid-channel between the 
buoys, thence steering for the church to the anchorage. Small craft find good 
shelter during bad weather under the French pier at Vigos, in the bight 
northward of Poca punta del Algarrobo, and also within the new pier extend- 
ing from that point. The latter is to be preferred, but vessels above 9 feet 
draught must keep outside a line joining the pot to the mouth of the river. 
There is a depth of 8 fathoms at the end of the French wharf; vessels load 
direct from it. The new pier has about 16 feet at its extreme. 

Mayaguez is a clean and well kept town of about 10,000 inhabitants, is 
lighted by gas and has an excellent water supply, but provisions are expen- 
sive. The exports are sugar, coffee and cocoa ; imports, provisions, lumber, 
vegetables, &ec. 

Lights.—On the mole head two fixed red lights are exhibited ; they are 
leading lights to guide to the entrance of the harbour. ( Doubtful. ) 

Eastward of the bay the land becomes elevated, and E. by S. 4 S. about 
9 miles from the Puntilla is a remarkable peak, with two large trees on its 
summit called the Cerro Montuoso. A little to the southward of this peak 
are the Paps or hummocks of Cerro Gordo. 

Puerto Real.—At the distance of 54 miles south from the point of 

Guanajivo, is Puerto Real de Cabo Rojo; its figure is almost circular, and 
its extent from east to west is about three-quarters of a mile. The entrance 
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is by a narrow channel, near the south point of the harbour ; from the north 
point a great reef runs off, which, doubling Cayo Fanduso, ends at Punta de 
Varos. | 

The entrance is narrow and tortuous and has only 9 feet water; in the 
centre of the basin there is not more than 16 feet water. The inhabitants 
of this locality subsist chiefly on fish ; boats leave here during the season for 
the turtle fisheries of Mona island. 

Boqueron Bay.—At the distance of about 2 miles S.S.W. from Puerto 
Real de Cabo Rojo is the Punta de Guaniquilla, the northernmost point 
of a large bay, named Boqueron, which affords no safe anchorage, being full 
of reefs. Punta de Melones, the south point of the bay, is distant from the 
former a little more than 24 miles; and nearly west from this point, about 
6} miles is the Baxo Gallardo, hereafter described. 

Monte de Atalaya.—On the whole of the west coast, the Monte de la 
Atalaya may be seen ; it rises near the shore at the north end of Anasco bay, 
and is the highest and northernmost peak of two which are seen on the top 
of a mountain range. The peak bears E.S.E. distant 5 miles from Punta de 
Jiguero ; it does not alter the appearance of its shape, even when seen from 
off the south end of Desecheo island. 

Shoals.—Besides the shoals already noticed as being off the west coast 
of Puerto Rico, are the following :— 

Tourmaline Reef.—Westward of Mayaguez an extensive reef, having as 
little as 4 fathoms water over it and possibly less was recently passed over by 
H.M.S. Tourmaline. From the reef the peak of Cerro Montuoso bore East; 
Desecheo island N.N.W. } W. The bottom is apparently of coral with 
remarkable white stripes extending north and south across it; the bottom 
was visible in 12 fathoms. 

Baxo Negro.—The Baxo Negro (Black shoal) is a reef of very small extent, 
upon which the sea always breaks, the least depth upon it being 5 feet. It 
is about 8} miles distant from the nearest coast, and lies W. } S. from Punta 
de Guanajivo, and S. 4+ E. from Punta de Jiguero. 

Media Luna.—The Media Luna (Half moon), is a reef of about two-thirds 
of a mile in length, north and south, and 2} cables in breadth. The sea 
always breaks over it. It is reported to lie about 5 miles from the coast; 
E.N.E. from it, distant half a mile are three rocks, which appear above 
water, and on which the sea always breaks. The north extremity of this reef 
lies S.W. by W., a little westerly, from Punta de Guanajivo, and nearly 
South from Punta de Jiguero. 

Las Coronas.—The shoal known as Las Coronas (the Crowns), consists of 
several ledges of sand, on which the sea at times breaks ; its greatest extent 
is scarcely halfa mile, It is 34 miles distant from the coast, and lies from the 
Punta de Guanajivo nearly §.W. 4 S. and from Punta de Jiguero nearly South. 

A sboal lies to the westward of Punta de Guaniquilla at the distance of 
2 miles. It is said to be about 2 cables in extent, and has from 2} to 8 
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fathoms water over it, with a rocky bottom. It lies S.S.W. from Panta de 
Guanajivo, and S. } E. from Punta de Jiguero. 

Baxo Gallardo.—The Baxo Gallardo is almost West from the Punta de 
Melones, and 6} miles distant from it. It is about three cables in extent, 
and the least depth of water on it is 24 or 8 fathoms, on rocky bottom. It 
lies S. by E. 3 E. from the island Desecheo ; S. by W. 3} W. from Monte de 
la Atalaya, and W.N.W. from the southern extremity of the Morrillos. 

Kastward of the Baxo Gallardo and 4 miles from shore is a shoal upon 
which the least depth is 23 fathoms. Besides this, other shoals front the 
bay of Boqueron. 

Cape Rojo Light.—A lighthouse stands on cape Rojo, the south-west 
extreme of Puerto Rico, and exhibits a white light with eclipses every minute. 
The light is 127 feet above the sea and visible 18 miles. The tower is slightly 
pyramidal in shape, painted dark gray, with white walls: its approximate 
postion is lat. 17° 56’ N., long. 67° 9' 80” W. 

SOUTH COAST.—The south coast of Puerto Rico extends nearly east 
and west, and is principally low Jand, and very foul, with numerous reefs 
and rocky islets off it. Cape Rojo, the south-west point of Puerto Rico, 
slopes down from a double-peaked hill to a bold headland. A good fishing 
bank of white sand and coral, known as the White grounds, extends 8 or 9 
miles from the cape on which the depths are from 6 to 15 fathoms. Sixteen 
small rivers empty themselves into the sea from the south shore, but few are 
capable of admitting even boats. Nearly in the middle of this coast is a smalk 
but conspicuous island, named Caxa de Muertos (Dead chest) distant from 
the coast nearly 5 miles. In sailing along this coast, ships are exposed to 
sudden calms, occasioned by the high land intercepting all breezes from be- 
tween the North and East. It is not prudent to approach the land nearer 
than 6 or 7 miles. 

From cape Rojo a broad chain of reefs, known as the Margarita, extends 
as far as Brea point (entrance of port Guanica); the south extreme of the 
reef extends fully 4 miles off shore, and forms a point to leeward of the vill- 
age of Parguera. This chain of reefs affords three passages, which are only 
accessible to vessels of light draught, and which no vessel should attempt 
without the aid of a pilot. 

Indio Passage.—The western passage named Indio is abreast Pitajaya; it 
is about 2 cables broad and has 7 fathoms of water inside. Anchorage, 
sheltered from the sea, is found under the lee of these reefs. 

Port Gutjano.—Near Cabras or Matei island, and about 4 miles eastward 
of Indio passage is Faluch, or Middle passage, which trends N.H. and S.W., 
is 4 cables wide and has 93 fathoms water. The eastern edge is marked by 
a small mangrove cay, from which a reef extends to the north-west. Faluch 
passage, the best of the three, leads to the port Guijano, which is formed by 
the coast and an inner line of reef, and has an entrance having a depth of 7 
to 9 fathoms. The port is spacious, deep, and sheltered from all sea. 
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Terremoto Passage.—In the neighbourhood of Salinas bay, between Cor- 
covado point and Terremoto cay (the largest of the outer cays), is the third 
passage named Terremoto where the soundings are 44 to 7 fathoms, and by 
which coasting vessels enter Salinas bay. 

Guanica.—About 15 miles eastward of cape Rojo, the south west ex- 
tremity of the island of Puerto Rico, is the harbour of Guanica, which 1s 
considered to afford the best anchorage on this coast ; here vessels can anchor 
in 44 to 24 fathoms on sand and gravel; the latter depth being at the farther 
end of the harbour. A mud bank with a few scattered rocks, extending from 
the north shore almost to the centre of the port, has only 2 feet of water on 
it. The mouth of the barbour is in the middle of a great bay formed by the 
point and cliff of Brea (or Pitch point) on the west, and that of Picua on the 
east ; the latter has contiguous to it, two islets, and from them to the Punts 
de la Meseta, which is the east point of the entrance to the harbour, there is 
a reef which stretches out from the coast about a mile, forming an are of & 
circle, uniting at one end with the islets, and at the other with the Punta de 
la Meseta. 

Between Pitch point and Punta de los Pescadores (Fisherman point) which 
is the west point of the mouth of the harbour, the coast forms another bay, the 
mouth of which is shut by a reef, which runs from Pescadores point, and ends 
at the south side of the bay, about half a mile within the point of Brea. On 
the east side it is necessary not only to give a berth to the reef, which rans 
from Punta Picua to that of Meseta, already mentioned, but also to a rocky 
shoal, which lies a little less than half a mile without it. 

The exports of Guanica are sugar, coffee, maize, cotton and starch. 

Light.—On Punta de la Meseta, east side of entrance to the port, a fired 
white light, visible 8 miles, is shown from an octagonal tower rising from the 
centre of a rectangular building. Approximate position, lat. 17° 574’ N., 
long. 66° 583’ W. 

Directions.—To enter the harbour steer outside all the banks. For this 
purpose bring Meseta point in an exact line with one of the Tetas, or Paps of 
Cerro Gordo, which will be seen inland. If the point be brought in one with 
the western Pap, the bank will be passed close to, but yet in 10 fathoms 
water; but the point in a line with the eastern Pap, will lead more in mid- 
channel. The outer shoal will be passed when the islets off point Picna bear 
E. 3 N., or perhaps a little sooner. 

If advancing to the harbour by Punta de la Brea, pass that point at a 
cable, and thence steer to within Punta de la Meseta and thence sail into the 
harbour, observing that the south shore is bolder than the north, anchoring 
where most convenient, in 5 or 4 fathoms water. 

Guayanilla.—Puerto de Guayanilla lies about 7 miles eastward of Puerta 
de Guanica ; it is a large bay, almost circular, open to southward, and formed 
by Majagua point on the west and Penon de Guayanilla on the east. The 
former point is skirted by reefs, and the latter is surrounded by islets. The 
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town of Guayanilla is situated on the banks of the river of the same name, 
about 14 miles from the entrance. 

Puerto de Matanza, a sinall bay open to the southward, lies between 
point Guayanilla on the west and point Cucharos on the east. The river 
Penuelos empties into this bay. 

Ratones Island.—S.W. from point Cucharos, at the distance of one mile, 
isa small island, called Ratones, which serves as a mark by which to recog- 
nise Puerto de Matanza and Puerto Ponce, lying to the eastward of point 
Cucharos. 

Puerto Ponce.— Puerto Ponce* is 15 milea eastward of Guanica, and 7 
miles north-westward of Muertos island. The bay of Ponce is nearly 8 miles 
across between Cucharos the western, and Carenero the eastero point; the 
port is in the north-east corner of the bay, and on its shore is the village of 
port Ponce. The custom-house, a long, white, two-storeyed building, with 
flat roof and flag-staff, is the most prominent object in the village, and is 
very conspicuous from eastward. ‘The shores are low and bounded by man- 
grove and cocoa-nut trees, but 2 or 8 miles westward of Cucharos point 
the land rises and becomes hilly. Ratones island, lying one mile S.W. of 
Cucharos point, is about 3 cables long, and one cable wide, low and covered 
with brushwood ; its surrounding reef, which nearly dries at low water, 
stretches off south-eastward for 8 cables. Arenas cay, small aud bushy, is 
between Ratones and Cucharos point. Cardones island, 9 cables W.S.W. of 
Gatas islets, off the east point of the bay, is low, covered with brushwood, 
and in its centre is a wooden house; the reef surrounds the island to the 
distance of nearly 2 cables, and with that from Gatuas islets narrows the 
channel to nearly half a mile. Cayito reef is a dangerous coral bank which 
seldom breaks, lying half a mile northward of Carduues island ; there are 9 
feet on its eastern edge, and probably shoaler water will be found ; a white 
chimney open eastward of the negro huts, near the cocva-nut grove on the 
north side of the bay, bearing North, clears the east side of the bank. There 
is a 7-iathom channel between Cardones island and Cayito reef, but it should 
not be taken without a pilot. The Gatas, four small low cays off Carenero, 
appear as a continuation of that point; its projecting reef, upon which the 
sea breaks, is steep-to. At the extremity of the reef off Penoncillo poiut 
northward of Carenero, are two small rocks which uncover 4 feet at low water. 
Cabrillon point lies about three-quarters of a mile eastward of Carenero 
point ; two small islets or cays lie off it. 

At about one mile 8.8.E. 4 E. from Cardones island is the shoal on which 
the Royal mail steam vessel Jusmunian grounded; it is nearly circular in 
form with a diameter of about 3 cables aud it bas 34 to 5 fathoms water over 
it. Eastward of this shoal, distant a quarter of a mile, is another patch, 2 
cables in diameter, with 3} to 44 fathoms on it. 


* Navigating Lieut. G. H. Stoate, R.N., H.M.S. Druid. 
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The town of Ponce, the second in size and third in importance on the is- 
land, contains about 17,000 inhabitants and lies 8 miles E.N.E. of the port 
or village of Ponce. 

Supplies—The supply ot wood and coal is uncertain. Water is scarce 
and bad. 

Light.—A lighthouse, 39 feet high, consisting of a cylindrical tower with 
a red cupola, is erected on Cardones island, approach to Ponce. It shows at 
46 feet above the sea a fixed red light, visible 8 miles. Approximate posi- 
tion, lat. 17° 58’ N., long. 66° 40’ W. A life-boat is stationed here. 

Directions. —Shoal and uneven soundings exist southward of the bay for 
some distance from the shore, probably on irregular banks extending from 
Ratones island on the westward, and from Muertos island on the eastward, 
leaving a deep channel between them into port, eastward of Cardones island. 
Vessels from eastward should round Hammock cay, off the south-west end 
of Muertos island, at the distance of three-quarters of a mile, and steer N.W. 
by W. } W.; on nearing the port the shipping and upper part of the custom- 
house will be seen over the low mangrove trees, and small vessels may cross 
in 4 fathoms water, with the custom-house in line with the west end of Gatas 
islets. Large ships should bring the custom-house to bear N. by EK. 3 E., 
on which bearing the least water will be 18 fathoms, and when abreast of 
Gatas steer North to the anchorage. The edge of the bank is 14 miles 
southward of Cardone island. Pilots can always be obtained, but they only 
board vessels when off Cardones. 

The land-breeze often sets out between sun-set and sun-rise. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, in Ponce harbour, at about 
2h. Om. and the rise is 2 feet, but the tides are very irregular. 

Muertos Island lies about 5 miles off the coast a little to the eastward 
of Puerto Ponce. The centre part of this island is low and sandy and the 
south end terminates in a lofty rocky peak which, at certain distances, has 
the appearance of a separate islet. It is nearly connected to Puerto Rico by 
a reef, which commences at the north-east end of the island, and the sea in 
general breaks heavily. This reef appears also to skirt the east and south 
sides, and from the latter it stretches off half a mile. At about a cable from 
the south-west end of the island and connected to it by a dry reef there is a 
small flat cay named Hammock to which a berth of 14 miles should be given. 

This island is much frequented by the inhabitants of Puerto Rico, there 
being plenty of fish and turtle. Firewood is to be obtained on the island and 
water will be found by digging wells in the sandy beaches a little above high 
water mark. 

Light.—A lighthouse, 51 feet high, and constructed of masonry, has been 
established on Muertos Island. It shows a fixed white light, flashing every 
three minutes, at 297 feet above the sea, visible 18 miles. Approximate 
position, lat. 17° 53’ N., long. 66° 34’ W. 

Berberia Cays.—At about 8 miles E.N.E. from Muertos island are two 
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cays, known as the Berberia cays ; in their neighbourhood are many danger- 
ous banks which are very imperfectly known. 

Berberia cays are joined by a reef. From the larger and northern cay a 
shoal of considerable size extends north-west and south-west, on which there 
is only 6 feet water. These two cays are often submerged, and are danger- 
ous to approach on the west and south sides; but to the northward of the 
larger there is good anchorage in 4} to 7 fathoms mud. 

There is said to be a clear channel north of Berberia cays with 54 fathoms 
least water. 

Puerto de Jacaqua is 3 miles eastward of Cabullon point and in front 
of the mouth of the river Jacaqua. Westward of the river are two small 
islets named Frio and various reefs. ‘The lead is a sufficient guide in reach- 
ing the anchorage as the soundings diminish gradually from 6} to 3} fathoms. 
At 14 miles eastward of this place is a small trading place, known as Boca 
Chica ; and 8 miles farther eastward is the port of Patillo. 

Coamo Bay.—At about 8 miles eastward from Cabullon point is a 
projecting point, surrounded by islets and reefs, known as Coamo point. 
Eastward of this point is Coamo bay, an extensive curve of the coast, skirted 
by a reef throughout its entire length, a distance of about 6 miles. The 
river Coamo empties itself into the bay. 

Puerto Salinas de Coamo, the next bay to the eastward, is about 14 
miles from Muertos island. Its entrance may be known by several smal! 
cays near the west side of Arenas point (on the east side of the bay) and a 
guard-house which will be seen when approaching them. The channel lies 
between the outer cay, which is about 4 miles southward of the guard-house, 
and a reef of 1} miles westward of it on which the sea always breaks. Great 
caution is necessary when within this port as unknown reefs may exist; in 
November 1860 a vessel struck on a rocky shoal within the harbour, having 
16} feet water on it and 22 feet around. Water may be procured on a shore 
near a lagoon about half a mile westward of the guard-house. 

Directions.—Discoloured water extends off a considerable distance from 
the cays and 8 miles off the depth is 10 fathoms, which will decrease to 7 
fathoms as the shore is approached. Having rounded, at the distance of a 
cable, the westernmost cay at the entrance, steer in between the cays and 
the reef towards the guard-house and anchor in 4 to 5 fathoms water, with 
the latter bearing N. 4 E. distant one mile. 

Puerto de Jobos.—At 54 miles eastward of Salinas harbour is the Boco 
de Infierno or Puerto de Jobos, formed between Colchones point on the west 
and that of Pozuelo on the east. The eastern part of the port is sheltered 
by a long tongue of land running east and west. Westward of this port, at 
the head of the bay between Arenas and Colchones points, is a small port 
known as Puerto de Aguire. 

Guayama.—This harbour lies 12 miles westward from cape Malapascua, 
the south-easternmost point of Puerto Rico. Though merely an open road- 
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stead, Guayama, is secure with ordinary winds, and much frequented. The 
anchorage possesses good holding ground as it is protected to the eastward 
against the Trade winds by a reef which extends from 8 to 4 miles from the 
shore. The locality may be recognised from an offing outside the reef by a 
guard-house on the shore which bears about N. by E. from the west end of 
the reef; and a windmill on a hill to the westward of it. About 3 miles 
N.K. of Guayama anchorage is a small bay named Arroyo. 

Directions.—If approaching from eastward, when abreast cape Malapascua, 
at the distance of 4 miles, steer West ; when the cape bears to the eastward 
of North the Guayama reef will most likely be observed from aloft lying about 
34 miles off the coast. Keep a mile or two outside this reef and continue to 
run to the westward, until the guard-house bears North, or a little to the 
eastward of that bearing, then baul in North or N. by E. for it, and anchor 
in 4 fathoms with the house bearing North or N. by E. 1 mile distant, and 
the west end of the reef S. by E. The reef is the only shelter from the 
effects of sea-breezes. In sailing in, keep the lead going ; the soundings are 
irregular, from 5 to 7 or 8 fathoms, whence it shoals gradually to the shore. 
In going out of Guayama bay, steer S.S.W. or 8.W. 

ARROYO is a small bay about 8 miles to the north-east of Guayama 
anchorage. It may be recognised by the town standing 8 or 4 miles inland, 
and visible 12 to 15 miles off. ‘To enter the bay, bring the centre of the 
town to bear North, which leads in through the passage, stated to be about a 
mile in width, between the reefs. 

_ Light.—On Figuera point, east side of Arroyo Bay, a fixed white light is 
shown over an arc of about 180°, visible about 12 miles. 

Puerto Patillas is 6 miles westward of cape Malapascua, in the bight 
between Viento and Figura points, which Jatter separates it from Arroyo and 
Guayama to the westward. 3 

Puerto Manuabo is formed by cape Malapascua on the south and Tuna 
point on the north. The town is situated some miles in the interior, on the 
borders of the river, which empties itself into the port. 

Light.—An octagonal lighthouse, 53 feet high, stands on Tuna point. It 
exhibts a group-flashing white light—two flashes, each of 74 seconds duration, 
divided by an eclipse of 15 seconds, and followed by an eclipse of 90 seconds, 
appearing every two minutes. The light is 123 feet above the sea, and 
visible 18 miles. Approximate position, lat. 18° 14’ N., long. 65° 51’ W. 
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MONA PASSAGE. 


The passage between the islands of Puerto Rico and Haiti is about 6O 
miles in breadth, and generally safe and clear, there being no dangers except- 
ivg a few shoals in the vicinity of the coasts of the two islands. The west 
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coast of Puerto Rico has been already described, and the description of the 
east coast of Haiti, or San Domingo, is comprised in the article on that is- 
land, in the ‘West Indian Directory, part 2,” published by the publishers of 
this work. Nearly in the middle of the passage are the small islands of 
Mona and Monica,—the former of which is the larger and southernmost, and 
Mouito or Monica lies about 2 miles to the N.W. of it. Vessels may sail 
within 2 miles of either of them, both being clear and safe. The geographical 
position of the west point of Mona is lat. 18° 4’ N., long. 67° 56’ 21” W. 
MONA ISLAND.*—This island is 4} miles in length in a north-west 
and south-east direction, avout 3} miles in breadth, and attains a height of 
175 feet at Indian Wall, the sammit of the ridge situated 14 miles within East 
cupe. Its north and east sides are furmed of white perpendicular cliffs about 
150 feet bigh, whilst the south and west cliffs are from about 80 to 100 feet 
high ; its sammit is nearly flat, covered with brushwood, grass, and some 
trees of considerable heigbt, and may be seen 18 miles off in clear weather. 
The western cliffs are abuut halfa mile from the shore, with a low flat land 
between, with scattered trees and patches of grass. The island is of volcanic 
formation, and the surface is composed of a calcareous rock which is full of 
holes containing soil on which the brushwood and trees yrow. On it are a 
. number of wild cattle and yoats, hoys, large sea birds and tortoises. Ou the 
north-west and east coasts there are a great number of grottoes or caves 
' forming entrances to extensive subterraneous galleries which run in every 
direction. These caves have probably served for thousands of years as 
breeding places for innumerable birds, and have thus become deposits of 
guano, now (1892) being worked by a German company, who rent yearly 
from the Spanish Government. Their works are at Playa Pajaro, on the 
south-east side of the island. 

The north-west end of the island, at cape Barrio Nuevo, terminates in a 
promontory rising to a lofty perpendicular rock, which, when on a N.-4 E. 
or S. } W. bearing, has the appearance of a sail, with Monito open west- 
ward of it. | 

Danyers.—The north and east sides of the island fall steeply to the sea, 
and the water is probably deep, but it has not been examined; however, 
there would be no shelter there from the prevailing wind. The south-east 
and west sides are fronted by a bank of sand and coral, affording anchorage 
to the distance of about one mile off shore. Near and parallel to the shore, 
distant about a quarter of a mile, are detached coral ledges with boat pass- 
ages between them leading to the beaches, more or less available according 
to the season. 

West point, the low and sandy peninsula covered with shrubs, projecting 
about one mile from the cliffs, has a reef extending about a quarter of a 
mile off it, and not above 5 fathums at half a mile off; it should be given a 
wide berth. 


* Captain Kubhfal, of the Guano Company's steamer General Contreras (1802). 
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Playa Pajaro.—At Playa Pajaro, on the south-east side of the island, 
are the stores, kilns, and dwelling-houses of the guano company, from which 
the shipping of the guano is effected by means of lighters to the vessels in 
the anchorage. Here is a boat harbour, formed by the off-lying reef, with 


from 8 to & feet water, with three entrances; the two northernmost being . 


only available during calms. The southern and main entrance bas a depth 
of 7 to 20 feet, and is marked by a pole with red disc on either side, and 
also by a red buoy in the fairway off it, in 6 fathoms. The best anchorage 
here is in 9 fathoms about 4 cables distant from the reefs, but a sandy spot 
should be chosen for dropping the anchor in, the bottom being plainly 
visible. Attentién also should be paid to keeping the chain clear of 
rocks if making any stay. The bottom slopes steeply beyond a depth of 11 
fathorhs. 

This anchorage is the best from December to March, when the winds are 
more northerly, and sometimes strong. In the summer the wind is from 
East to S.E., when there is always more or less sea. 

Sailing vessels approaching from the eastward should haul im for the 
anchorage in good time, or they may be swept to leeward by the current, or 
tidal stream. 

Supplies.—Provisions and drinking water are not procurable for ships 
visiting, but can be obtained at Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, where vessels must 
get their clearance before going to Mona, though they take their departure 
direct. Fish are, however, abundant, and turtle during the season. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at 6h. 20m. ; springs rise 
from 2 to 4 feet. At the anchorage the flood sets ina N.N.E. to E. by N. 
direction, and the ebb §.S.W. to South, attaining, when combined with the 
current, a rate of 2 knots an hour at times, but is much subject to the wind. 
The current is strong in the offing at times. 


A lighthouse is in course of construction on East point, Mona island. 


When finished it will show a white light, flashing every two minutes, visible 
22 miles. Position, lat. 18° 83’ N., long. 67° 50’ W. 

Monica is an islet, whose greatest extent is scarcely two-thirds of a 
cable. It is much lower than Mona, and in shape resembles a shoemaker’s 
last ; on its surface no bush is seen, and it is the resort of immense numbers 
of boobies. The pilots of these coasts state that there is a clean and deep 
passage between Mona and Monica. 

Desecheo or Zacheo is nearly covered with trees, and stands like a 
beacon in the ocean, distant 11} miles, W. 4 N., from point Jiguero in 
Paerto Rico. It appears like a green mountain, 800 or 1,000 yards broad 
at its base, and is so high as to be seen 86 miles off. It is, generally speak- 
ing, clean close-to, and there are no dangers but what may be seen. 

The appearance of the island changes materially on different points of bear- 
ing ; it appearing high when at N.E., and very precipitous at its southern 
end. AtS.S.E. and S.S.W. it appears more lengthened out. 
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Ships coming round cape Rojo, or from the S.E., and bound through the 
Mona passage, should after clearing the White Grounds, endeavour to sail in 
mid-channel, between Zacheo and Mona; there is no danger but what can be 
seen. With the wind at E.S.E. or E. vessels need not tack, but sail through 
with the wind quartering. It will be sufficient to steer N.W. by N. to fetch 
cape Rafael, the north-east point of Haiti, or even cape Samana. The car- 
rents which generally set to the westward must be guarded against, lest 
they set the vessel into Samana bay, whither they frequently ran with great 
strength. 

A ship having fetched the island of Mona, if bound to the northern side of 
Haiti, may run to leeward of Mona and Monica, observing the above pre- 
caation. With Mona bearing E.S.E., distant 9 or 12 miles, the coast of 
Haiti may be seen. 

Currents and Tides in Mona Passage.—The following is by Sir 
Robert H. Schomburgk, H.M. Consul at San Domingo :— 

‘‘The wreck of the British brig, Brazilian, on the 8th of May 1850, on 
the eastern coast of the island of Haiti near Punta Engano,* occurred in 
consequence of the strong N.W. by W. current that sweeps the Caribbean 
sea, which, combining with the trade-drift, amounts probably, when not over- 
powered by a local current, to no less than 24 miles per day, and frequently 
surpasses it. 

The Brazilian sailed on the 1st of May, 1850, from Puerto Cabello, bound 
for New York, and made, on the 7th of that month at 10h. a.m., the island of 
Mona bearing N.N.E.; the wind being light from KE. by N., with sultry 
weather, the vessel carrying all sail by the wind. At 6h. p.m., Mona island 
bore E. + N., distant about 10 miles. The master went about sunset on the 
fore-top mast-head, and inquiring from the man at the helm how the ships 
head then was, received an answer that she held her course North. Cape 
Engano bore then north-west, distant about 80 miles; and thinking that with 
a course of N. by W. he should pass about 12 miles to the east of cape 
Engano, he ordered the vessel to be kept as close to the wind as possible. 
She struck at about 4h. 45m. a.m. of May 8th, on a reef near Punta Cana, 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore; cape Engano bearing then N.N.E., 
about 44 miles distant. The current had therefore set the vessel gradually 
from N. by EK. to N.W. 

Having been informed of the wreck of the vessel, I proceeded in the 
Dominican man-of-war schooner Constitution to the scene of the disaster. The 
passage from the harbour of San Domingo to cape Engano, is usually made 
in 2 days. We had, however, light winds, and experienced on approaching 
the island of Saona, a severe current, setting us N.W. by W. at the rate of 
2 miles an hour, and on rounding the east end of Saona, and approaching 
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* Cape Engano is called by the pilots of Haiti, Punta Espada, and the point called 
Punta Espada ia the charts, is named Cabo Rafael by the pilots. 
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Punta Espada, the current set powerfully to the S.S.W. at the rate of 2} to 
8 miles an hour, so that we found ourselves in the morning from 20 to 80 
miles further from the point of our destination than we were the preceding 
evening. I could only ascribe this to the influence of the tides, which are 
felt to a distance of 6 miles from the east coast of Haiti, and being much 
stronger than the stream current, they give an impetus to the south-westward, 
until the tidal wave, having gradually lost the impetus with which it swept 
through the western side of the Mona passage, merges again into the current. 

In the case of the Brazilian, the vessel experienced in the first instance 
the N.W. by W. current, which gradually and silently set her towards the 
shore ; with the change of tide her course was retarded, and in lieu of 
being at miduight, as expected, 12 miles to the eastward of cape Engano, 
the vessel was at that time 10 or 12 miles to the south of it, and a reef- 
gited shore perhaps not more than 7 or 8 miles under her lee. Cape 
Engauo bore then probably N. by E. distant 12 miles; the vessel had, there- 
fore, been set three points to leeward, and had been retarded 20 miles in its 
course.— Had the Brazilian tacked at that time, she would have escaped all 
danger. 

The Constitution, on board which I was, anchored on the 18th of May in 
the afternoon, near Punta Cana, somewhat more than a mile off shore. The 
wreck of the Brazilian bore North distant 1 mile. We found for the subse- 
quent three days, that the tide ran with a velocity of 8} knots for nearly 9 
hours, towards the S.S.W. ; and merely for 2} to 8 hours to the N.E. by N. 
The pilot on board the schooner told me that he was well acquainted with 
the cuast, and that the tides were not always of equal strength, running some- 
times 6 hours to the §.S.W., and 6 hours to the N.K.; at other periods the 
ebb-tide was stronger than the flood-tide, and if such a case occurred the 
north-easterly tide ran even with greater velocity than the south-westerly. 

‘The great strength of the current is to be ascribed to the swelling of the 
Orinoco, which river commences to rise in April, and reaches its maximum 
height in August.* It then pours out its vast masses of water, through its 
numerous mouths, sweeping along the southern shores of the Caribbee islands, 
and directing its centre towards the promontory of Haiti called point Mongon 
(to the south of which lie the small islands of Beata and Altovela), it forms 
there such an opposing mass of water to vessels, that they are known to have 
been detained there for weeks. During the inundutions of the Orinoco, the 
velocity of the N.W. by W. current is, along the south side of Puerto Rico, 
from 14 to 2 knots an hour ; and the stream approaching the Mona passage 
sends an offset through the same, which continues its course assisted by the 
ebb-tide, until it mects the tidal wave from the broad ocean, and, overpowered 


* Adiniral Columbus felt this current during his second, and likewise during his last 
voyage ; and Washington Irving observes, thatthe currents are here so vivlent that vessels 


used to be detained for months, waiting for suflicient wind to enable them to stem the 
Curreut, 
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by its stronger antagonist, receives a south-western impulse, until it reaches 
that distance from the shores of Haiti, where the tides are no lunger felt in 
avy strength. It merges afterwards in the N.W. by W. curreut, now com- 
bining drift with stream, and continues its central course along the south 
side of Jamaica, until the Caribbean current flows into the Gulf of Mexico. 

The mass of water which this current disturbs in its course, sweeping to 
the north-west, produces no doubt an indraught, which causes the tidal wave 
that comes from the ocean to iucrease its velucity, while running through the 
Mona passage in a 8.S.W. direction. 

From September to April the Orinoco is low; it acquires its minimum 
state in February. During this period the north-westerly current is weak, 
and any strong south wind that rises in the basin of the Caribbean sea, will 
produce an accumulation of waters, which, getting to the north, finds opposi- 
tion by the coufiguration of the coasts of Cuba, Haiti, aud Puerto Rico, and 
is there forced in a south-easterly direction. But this is not the only cause 
of a south-easterly current which is occasionally found in these localities. A 
northerly gale on the coast of the United States, or between the parallels of 
20° and 40° N., and the meridians of 40° and 60° W., presses the mass of 
waters onward to the south, until it meets the barrier which the Great Antilles 
place to its progress ; the oceanic waves flow, therefore, through the passages 
of the Bahamas and Caicos island, the passage between Cuba and Haiti, and 
between the latter island and Puerto Rico, &c.,* with fearful violence, assum- 
ing an easterly direction as soon as they reach the Caribbean sea, and hence 
they set frequently at that time to the south-east from Altovela along the 
coasts of Haiti and Puerto Rico. 

The coasters are weli acquainted with this fact, and it often occurs that 
such a current shortens a passage from the city of Santo Domingo to St. 
Thomas, three days. The tidal wave recedes during such periods through 
the Mona passage, with the velocity which the flood-tide usually possesses ; 
but it sets from Mona island north-eastward towards the little island of 
Desecheo, near the north-western point of Puerto Rico. 

From all these observations it results, that a vessel bound from the north 
coast of South America to the United States, purposing to sail through any 
of the passages that the Caribbean sea affords, should consider at what period 
the passage is made ; and, if between April and August the greatest caution 
ought to be used in passing through any of the outlets from the Caribbean 
sea to the Atlantic Ocean. It will be always on the safer side in passing by 


* Ina paper ‘* On the Heavy Swell along some of the West India Islands, called the 
ground sea or north sea,” (Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
vol. v. p. 23), I pointed to the northerly gales in the Atlantic as the cause of this pheno- 
Menon, and observed that the period when it sets in is generally October, and that it 
continues, though with sonse intermission, till April and May. The causes which produce 


the ground sea, are likewise the reasons of the south-easterly current along the south side 
of the Great Antilles. 
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the island of Mona, to consider the stream, whether the consequence of cur- 
rents or of tides, sets to leeward, except the actual observations prove to the 
contrary. 

I have now for more than 20 years collected data respecting the N.W. by 
W. current that sweeps the Caribbean sea ; its existence is sufficiently proved 
and generally acknowledged by navigators. I propose, therefore, that in leu 
of the long name which I have given to it from the point towards which it 
sets, it receives the better appellation of the Caribbean current. Whatever 
may be the little deviations in its direction which the configurations 
of coasts give to it, its main direction is to the north-west.”—Nautical 
Mayazine 1850. 


SANTA CRUZ. 


Santa Cruz is one of the most important of the Danish islands in the West 
Indies. Although situated considerably southward of the Virgin islands, it 
is by some considered to belong to the group. It is about 19 miles long in 
an E.N.E. and W.S.W. direction and 5 miles broad, and though not high, 
is billy, especially on the northern side; most of the hills are less than 800 
feet high, although towards its western end there are two hills of greater 
elevation, one of which, mount Eagle, is considered to have an altitude of 
1,164 feet; the southern shore, however, is mostly low and flat. Nearly 
one mile to the south-éast of mount Eagle is Blue mountain, which is not so 
: high by 60 feet ; they are connected together by a low ridge, which runs 
from one to the other. The island is well cultivated, and produces sugar, 
cotton, and other West India products; it is also traversed by excellent 
roads, which are a great accommodation to the various plantations. On the 
island there is but little wood, and good spring water is scarce. 

The are two towns on the island, that on the northern side is named Chris- 
tiansted, and that on the western side Frederichstd. | 
The population of Santa Cruz is about 33,000 ; of these, the capital Chris- 
tiansted, contains about 6,000. 
| The south coast of Santa Cruz is bordered by a dangerous broken coral 
: reef which extends from the east end to within 84 miles from the south-west 
point of the island. These reefs commence near the shore, at a short dis- 
tance westward from East point, and gradually increase their distance from 
the shore, according to the irregularity of the projecting points of the coast. 
‘The most dangerous part is from Long point (84 miles eastward of S.W. 
point) to Signal hill, 8 miles to the eastward, where it runs along shore more 
than 1} miles off; as several shallow patches exist outside, this part of the 
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coast should be very cautiously approached. There are several cuts through 
the reef capable of admitting small coasters into tolerable anchorage within. 
Along all this part, vessels, should keep 8 miles from the shore, which is 
deceiving, from its being so very low. 

Westward of, and around Long point, is a bauk with several patches out- 
side it, which extends from half to a mile from shore. This bank becomes 
very shallow in the neighbourhood of S.W point (also known as Sandy point), 
where it extends nearly a mile off shore, and is very dangerous. In round- 
ing S.W. point a berth of at least a mile should be given it, and a depth of 
not less than 6 or 7 fathoms maintained; and vessels should not haul into 
the bay to the northward until its north point bears N. by E. 

FREDERICHSTA:\D.—The west end of Santa Cruz forms a bay about 
5 miles in extent, and near the centre of its shores is the town of Frederich- 
sted, which is protected by a fort. Frederichsted bay, although exposed 
to the westward, contains tolerably good anchorage, which extends a con- 
siderable distance northward from the town, and not far westward from it. 
The depth is according to distance from the shore. A flat of 8 or 4 fathoms 
on a bottom of fine sand with coral, extends northward from the fort, and 
continues with the same depth about 4 cables from the shore; the water on 
this flat is in general so very clear, that it is quite easy to select a suitable 
place in which to let go the anchor. A good berth is with the fort bearing 
E.N.E. in 10 fathoms. In consequence of its exposure to westward, this 
anchorage is not considered safe during the hurricane months. 

Light.—Two fixed white lights are shown from iron posts at the end of 
centre pier, visible about 2 miles. 

Off the north-west rounding of Frederichstad bay, which is exactly abreast 
Butler Bay windmill, a shoal runs about a guarter or third of a mile; this is, 
in fact, the only danger in approaching Frederichstzd from northward. 

Hams and Barons Bluffs.—The north-west end of Santa Cruz is 
considerably elevated, and formed chiefly of bold cliffs, steep-to. ‘The nor- 
thernmost cliffy headland at this end of the island, is known as Hams bluff ; 
5} miles eastward of this bluff is Barons Bluff. In the bay between these 
two headlands the bank of soundings does not extend more than half a mile 
off shore, and it is advisable to give this part of the coast a good berth in 
passing. 

Salt River.—At 2 miles eastward of Barons bluff is Salt River point; 
between is a shallow bay which forms the mouth of Salt river; it is fronted 
by a reef through which is a narrow cut capable of admitting boats only. 
Salt River point is rather low, and forms the north extreme of Santa Cruz, 
and the north-west point of the bight of Christiansted. At 2 cables north 
of the point lies the White Horse a dangerous rock which generally breaks ; 
the channel between it and the shore has a depth of 2 fathoms. 

CHRISTIANSTAD.—This harbour lies about 3 miles 8.K. from Salt 
River point ; it is sheltered on the north by reefs which extend along shore 
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in front of the town to a distance of about three-quarters of a mile. The 
barbour thus formed is shallow, and only capable of receiving moderate-size 
vessels; and the chanuels are so intricate that no safe directions can be 
given, the assistance of a pilot is therefore indispensable. ‘The pilot station 
is at Protestant cay, which lies close off the town, and pilots are at all times 
quickly in attendance off the entrance on seeing the usual signal. Vessels 
have to warp out and buoys are advantageously placed for that purpose. 
There is no anchorage outside the harbour, the reefs being steep. 

The town is one of the best built in the West Indies, and contains many 
fine houses of stone and brick ; the streets are also wide, long, and straight, 
and intersect one another at right angles. On a neck of land before the town 
is the fort of Louiza Augusta, and on a small islet near it, named Protestant 
cay, is that of Sophia Frederica ; both these fort are an excellent defence to 
the town and anchorage. Christiansted is considered to be the capital of 
Santa Cruz. 

Light.—A small fixed white light is exhibited from a flag-staff at fort 
Louiza Augusta ; there is also a white light shown from a framework in front 
of the custom-house. 

Observatory.— Near the town of Christiansted is the observatory of Sir 
Andrew Lang, the geographical position of which, from the great care taken 
in the observations, may be considered to be one of the most accurately 
determined in the West Indies. The height of the building is 440 feet above 
the sea, and its position is lat. 17° 44’ 82” N., long. 64° 41° W. 

Buck, or Goat Island, 840 feet high, lies N.E. by E. 3 E., 44 miles from 
fort Louiza Augusta, and N.W. by W., 84 miles from the east eud of Santa 
Cruz. It is a mile in length east and west, and nearly half a mile in breadth, 
and rises on the southern edge of a dangerous coral bank, which extends 
westward three-quarters of a mile, and sweeps round a mile north of the is- 
land. There are also several shallow patches as far eastward as 1} miles. 

Vessels approaching Christiansted from the N. or N.E., should, after pass- 
ing Buck island, haul in towards Green cay, a small islet with two hillocks 
on it 1} miles eastward of the fort. In standing towards the Scotch bank 
take care to keep Barons blaff open of Salt River point. Having neared it 
fort Louiza Augusta will be seen at the north-east end of the town, when it 
should be brought in line with the first hill to the eastward of a large notch 
or saddle formed by two hills. Steer in on this line very carefully and it 
will lead to the entrance of the channel and outer buoys which lie about 400 
yards within it. 

When navigating the north side of Santa Cruz, and bound westward, keep 
nearly 8 miles northward of Buck islet, and when at this distance it bears 
South, steer West (this will carry far to the north of Scotch reef, Christian- 
steed harbour reef, and the White Horse reef off Salt River point) until Hams 
bluff, the bold north-west promontory of the island, bears S.W. by W.; steer 
then for the latter, and giving it a wide berth, haul up the anchorage in 
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Frederichstaed bay, taking precaution, however, to give the land a berth of a 
mile in passing. 

Buck Island Channel.—From Green cay the shore of Santa Cruz is 
skirted by a reef all the way to the east end. Within it there is good an- 
chorage for small vessels, which find their way through a small cut north of 
Coakley bay mill, and warp up. The channel between this reef and Buck 
island is known as Buck Island channel. The usual way of approaching it is 
from northward round the west end of the reef off Buck island, but with the 
assistance of a pilot a vessel may enter the channel from the south-east by 
running in between the island and the reef skirting Santa Cruz, keeping the 
north extreme of Green cay in line with mount, Eagle, W. 48. The latter 
from this direction appears the left of two hills, apparently very nearly of the 
same height. The least water will be 64 fathoms, the depth generally being 
10 fathoms ; but great care must be taken to keep the leading mark on until 
abreast Buck island, when haul to the northward. A dangerous rock, known 
as the Channel rock, lies a third of a mile outside the reef skirting the shore. 

Lang Bank.—A extensive bank of soundings, from 8 to 5 miles broad, 
stretches off N.E. by N. from the east point of Santa Cruz, and 11 miles E. 
by N. from the east point of Buck islet ; its northern edge rounds off to the 
north-westward ; soon afterwards it stretches westerly, inclining at last to the 
southward of a westerly direction, towards Buck islet eastern shoals, with 
which it is connected. On the northern edge of this shoal is a narrow coral 
ledge of several miles in extent, on which 54 fathoms of water is the least 
depth yet found ; the more common depths being 6, 64 and 7 fathoms. 
Along the whole line of this northern edge the sea breaks furiously during 
severe gales, and sometimes also in moderate weather, during the great 
northerly ground swell which occasionally sets in during the witter months. 
The most eastern part of the bank bears from Lang’s observatory K.17° 20'N., 
which will place it in lat. 17° 49’ 25” N., long. 64° 24’ 40” W.; having 
there 74 fathoms, which in coming from the eastward you at once strike from 
an ocean deep. In approaching the northern edge of the shoal from north- 
ward, you at once get from an ocean depth upon its shoalest part; passing 
which, and standing to the south, the water gradually deepens on a clear 
sandy bottom, during the short time taken in crossing the bank when stand- 
ing in this direction. 

The mark for the northern part of the shoal, although towards its western 
extremity the ledge goes a little north of the line, is Coakley Bay mill in a 
line with the observatory. The southern part of Buck island in a line with 
Bellevue mill is a very conspicavus mark, and with this line, when standing 
northward, vessels may get off the northern part of the bank. 

In reference to the dangers a vessel bound to Frederichstsd is exposed to, 
by running down on either side of the island, Sir Andrew Lang observes :— 
“ Hitherto the packet-steamers have run down along the south side, which 
is certainly nearer their direct course, and under the conduct of their 
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competent commanders there can be but little risk during day, or at even an 
early hour in the night provided a good observation of the land has been ob- 
tained before dark ; but if the land cannot be made before evening, and they 
are not permitted to lose time by lying-to, I decidedly assert that it is safer 
at night to make and pass eastward of East point, rounding the outside of 
Buck islet at the distance of a league, and running down then to westward.” 
(Nautical Magazine, 1841.) 


VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


The Virgin islands are a group of islands situated between lat. 18° and 
19° N., long. 64° and 65° 80’ W. There are about 100 small islands and 
cays, many of them being little more than large rocks; though some of them 
rise to a considerable elevation, no trace of volcanic agency occurs in them. 
They may generally be seen from 27 to 30 miles off, and appear, at that dis- 
tance, to be united together, although there are many deep and safe channels 
between them, through which those acquainted can sail in safety. These 
islands are exposed to a very heavy swell of the sea from the north, which 
rises, rages, and subsides when the air is calm; and when there is no indica- 
tion whatever of a previous gale, the waves approach in gentle undulations, 
but suddenly swell against the shore, and break with the greatest impetuosity. 
The small islands are very numerous, but they cannot be cultivated on ac- 
count of these swells, which interrupt all communication between the islands 
for weeks together. 

These islands are notorious on account of shipwrecks ; but among them 
nature has formed an extensive basin, where vessels may ride in safety, 
perfectly land-locked and sheltered from every wind. The basin is about 
15 miles long and 8} miles broad, and is named Sir Francis Drake channel, 
having been entered by that commander in 1580, when he proceeded against 
Haiti. About these islands the seas abound with fish. 

The eastern islands of this group belong to the United Kingdom and are 
about 32 in number, with an aggregate area of 58 square miles, and a popu- 
lation, in 1891, of about 4,600. The largest islands are named as follows :— 
Anegada, Virgin, Gorda, Tortola, Jost Van Dykeisles, Tobago, Norman, Peter, 
Salt, Cooper, Ginger, Beef, Camanoe, Scrub and Guano islands. Tortola is the 
principal island belonging to Great Britain. The western islands belong to 
the Danes, and comprehend St. John, St. James, St. Thomas, Savana, the 
Brass and several lesser isles adjacent. With the exception of Anegada 
(the northern island), which is low and marshy, the whole group is bold, 
craggy, and high. 
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ANEGADA.—This island is the northernmost of the group, and is about 
9 miles long E.S.E. and W.N.W., and 2 miles broad at its widest part, 
which is near the middle. It is surrounded by a reef, which from its south- 
east end runs to the south-eastward about 10 miles, and from its winding 
form is named the Horse-shoe reef. Upon many parts of this reef there is 
not more than 2 to 6 feet water, which causes the sea to break heavily ; 
hence it is extremely dangerous, particularly on the eastern side, which is 
steep-to, there being from 6 to 8 fathoms at less than a mile off. The island 
of Anegada is besides so low, that in heavy gales the sea will break heavily 
over it. 

At the south end of the reef is a part named the White Horse, which con- 
sists of a heap of dead coral, 8 feet high, and beyond this, at about 24 miles 
further southward, is a patch of from 1 to 1} fathoms, named the Herman 
reefs, on which the sea generally breaks. These latter may be considered to 
constitute the south end of the Anegada reefs, and to lie in lat. 18° 83’ 30” N., 
long. 64° 18’ 86” W. 

The Anegada reefs are steep-to, but their outline may generally be seen by 
the breaking of the sea on them. Among them are many narrow passages 
through which the wreckers of the island sail with great facility. 

When approaching from north-eastward, the highest hill in Virgin Gorda, 


named Virgin peak, 1,370 feet high, will be seen like a hummock over 
Anegada. When this hill bears S. by E. the vessel will be westward of 


Anegada, and the course may be steered S. by W. for Tortola; but when: 
it bears S.W. by S., although the vessel will then be eastward of Anegada, 
that course will lead on to the Horse-shoe. When this hill bears W. by S., 
or West, that direction may be followed but great care must be taken to pass 
at a sufficient distance southward of the reef. It is recommended, when 
eastward of Anegada, not to lie-to, as the westerly current may drift the vessel 
on to the rocks. 

Anchorage.—The best anchorage will be found in 6 fathoms with the west 
end bearing N. by W. 3 W. 53 miles; the cocoa-nut trees at the settlement 
at Pearl point N.E. by N.; and the east point E. by N. 3 N. Care, how- 
ever, must be taken not to haul up too suddenly after rounding the west end, 
attention should be paid to the lead, and do not come within the depth of 5 
fathoms. 

In the Journal of the Royal Geograpbical Society, is a very interesting des- 
cription of the island of Anegada and reefs, by Sir R. H. Schombargk, from 
which we have extracted the following :— 

Anegada is celebrated for the number of wrecks, in many instances accom- 
panied with a heavy loss of life. Of its history little is known, and there 3s no 
likelihood that it was settled early. Pére Labet, the only early writer who 
speaks of the Lesser West India islands, observes, that the aborigines used it 
as an occasional rendezvous, where they procured great quantities of conches ; 
and large piles of these shells are still to be seen at the east end of the 
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island, but nowhere else, which seems to prove decidedly that it was not 
permanently oceupied, but merely resorted to from time to time. 

At a later period the retired bays of the island served as a lurking-place to 
the Buccaneers. Ultimately, as the trade among the West India islands be- 
came more frequent, and repeated shipwrecks in this quarter held out hopes 
of advantage to those who might be in the neighbourhood to profit by them, 
settlers took up their permanent residence on the island, and were, at one 
time, more numerous even than they are now. They found that the loose 
ground which covered it was capable of bearing provision crops, and even 
cotton; while the rearing of stock, and sale of the underwood-—which was 
progressively cleared away, and which being very full of gum, had a preference 
in the St. Thomas’ market—furnished a further resource. The great object, 
however, always was, and still is, the wreck of vessels; and the indolence of 
the inhabitants is only thoroughly aroused by the cry of ‘a vessel on the reef.’ 
Then all are roused to activity ; scarcely is the news announced, than boats 
of every description, shallops and sailing vessels, are pushed off with all haste 
towards the scene of action ; arms which have been idle for weeks are brought 
into exercise ; and both skill and intrepidity are taxed to the uttermost to 
get first on board. 

The soundings between Virgin Gorda and Anegada are tolerably regular, 
being from 8 to 12 fathoms ; and there is, therefore no doubt that the two 
communicate and form parts of one system ; but their nature is quite different, 
primitive rocks predominating in the former, while in the latter we find only 
limestone and coral. 

The direct distance between the two islands is 113 miles: and the appear- 
ance of Anegada, when approaching it from this side, that is from the S. W., is 
remarkable. First, single trees show themselves on the horizon; then the 
most elevated part of the island, named Frank’s landing, which may be dis- 
tinguished in clear weather about 8 miles off; and last of all the lower land. 
The lead usually brings up coral rock, with coarse sand and broken shells. 
The greatest depth of water is near Virgin Gorda. | 

At 8 miles’ distance from Anegada there are from 8 to 11 fathoms, de- 
creasing as the shoals are approached, to 4 fathoms. The outer edge of the 
reef is marked in some placeg, by the water breaking ; in others merely the 
brown heads of the rocks, contrasted with the white colour of the bottom, 
where cleur, indicate the danger. Considerable skill is requisite to pass 
through the openings ; but inside there is good anchorage in 24 fathoms, 
about a mile from the beach. Vessels drawing more water auchor outside, 
in from 4 to 6 fathoms. 

The surrounding reef approaches nearest on the north side of the island, 
and is at one point connected with the shore. Generally speaking, indeed, 
the distance of the reef on the northern side is but inconsiderable, and the 
game may be said of the western and part of the southern side. Its greatest 
extent is to the S.E., and its most southern extremity, from the S.E. end of 
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Anegada, is nearly 73 miles. The distance of the reef from the south side is 
from 1 to 3} miles. 

On sounding close to the reef on the southern and western sides, a depth 
of from 4 to 6 fathoms is found ; on the northern and eastern sides, from 6 
to 9 fathoms; but at a distance of 1} miles in a northern direction, no 
bottom will be found at 100 fathoms. Inside the main chain of shoals, the 
depth varies so suddenly, that it is only with great skill and attention that a 
small sloop can be navigated from east to west, and wice versa, and this only 
on the southern side; on the northern it is quite impossible, as the reef 
stretches to the shore. 

At the distance of about 2 miles from Man-of-war point, the southern reef 
joins the main reef; it has been named the Long shoal, from the density of 
its beds, which, for a considerable distance, form almost one entire mass. 
Thence the shoals become, with the exception of the main reef, more detached ; 
the latter stretches to the south-east till it reaches the elbow, or extreme 
south-eastern end, when it turns gradually to the south-west, forming almost 
a half-circle, known by the name of Horse-shoe. The depth of water in- 
creases from this towards the east end of Spanish town; but there are still 
some dangerous shallows in the way; with only 8 or 4, nay, even 2 fathoms 
water on them. 

The surface of the island of Anegada is for the most part a level, with 
only occasionally a turpentine or loblolly tree overlooking the underwood. 
However, on the south-eastern side, the ground does rise gradually, from 
north to south, about 60 feet, which is the highest point of Anegada, and 
commonly named Frank’s landing. The southern side of the island is one 
continued mass of shelves, loosely covered with vegetable earth, more or less 
mixed with sand. 

The western end of the island has been covered with sand, forced forward 
by an immense ground-sea or surf to which it is still subjected from time to 
time ; and hence the continual change in the figure of the bays in that part. 
The whole northern side is exposed to this impetuous sea, operating mostly 
on the north-western part, where the sand has formed into little hillocks, 40 
feet in height, all of which are now covered with reeds. After these little 
hillocks have stretched for some miles in an easterly direction, the shore 
takes a rocky appearance, and, instead of sand, detached pieces of limestone 
and coral are heaped up, which reach to a height of even 80 feet or more. 
The productive soil lies chiefly behind these rocky hillocks, and is cultivated. 
by the inhabitants for raising their crops. On approaching the eastern end, 
sand-hills again begin to rise gradually, till on the southern side, the bays. 
become almost level with high-water mark, 

There are several extensive ponds on the islands; of which those on the south. 
side form a janction with the sea. The surrounding banks of the ponds are, 
in general, 2 feet higher than the surface of the water; bat sometimes thia 
accumulates so suddenly that it overflows and inundates the whole southern 
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side, while at other times again it falls; which seems to be caused, not 
merely by evaporation, but by an absorption through the lower strata. The 
evaporation of the ponds is during this time unhealthy, and the effluvia aris- 
ing from it scarcely to be borne. A long continuance of dry weather, however, 
considerably lessens the quantity of water, and when this takes place during 
the month of August, a large quantity of salt is occasionally obtained. 

Fresh-water is found in great abundance on almost every part of the island, 
frequently even in the immediate vicinity of the sea, and surrounded by salt- 
ponds. On the N.E. side, near ‘‘ Loblolly bay,” is a range of shelf-holes, 
named the Wells, which are filled with fresh-water. The formation of these 
shelf-holes is curious ; the mouth is usually from 10 to 25 feet wide, and 
they descend in form of a funnel. The water contained in them is said often 
to rise to an uncommon height, as though forced up by some pressure be- 
neath ; but, in general, they flow and ebb with the sea. Near the west end 
of the island, fresh-water, which keeps well, may be abundantly obtained by 
digging holes in the sand. This water is usually of a temperature of 8° to 4° 
below that of the sea. 

The climate is not so unhealthy as may be supposed from the low con- 
dition of the island and the effluvia which escapes from the ponds, as there 
are many examples of longevity ; but as soon as the rainy season sets in, and 
‘the lower parts of the island are inundated, fever and influenza prevail. 
Fogs, equal to those of the continent, at times rise very suddenly ; and Sir 
R. H. Schomburgk adds that, ‘‘ I was myself witness of one which caused a 
considerable consternation among the inhabitants, the cry having been raised 
that the sea had come over the land from the north side; and certainly the 
appearance was appalling enough—large masses of white fog rolling heavily 
over the land, and approaching from the north ; nor was I surprised that it 
had been, at first, mistaken for the sea.” ) 

Mirage.—In calm and clear weather, and chiefly at high water, objects on 
Virgin Gorda, which, at other periods, are entirely invisible, seem to rise 
above the water, leaving apparently a vacancy between ; and trees, rocks, &c., 
appear accordingly to bover in the air. In cloudy weather, or when the sea 
is agitated, this refraction is not seen. 

By thermometrical observations kept during the months of April, August, 
September, and October, 1831, the mean temperature appeared to be as 
follows :— 


In the month of April, at Anegada, 78°°8: at Tortola, 77° 


August..........s.00 BOD ivduscasinie 82 
September ......... SB°6  keswsesease B82 
October ............ S19). cestyesccce OO: 


Hence it seems that the temperature is greater in Anegada than in Tortola ; 

which is attributed to the calcareous soil and low sandy bays of the former. 
Many singular and flowering plante, described by Sir R. H. Schomburgk, 

are found in Anegada, among which is a species of croton, the juice of which 
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stains so indelibly that nothing can remove it. The west end of the island is 
remarkable for the great quantity of sea-side grape, and the sand-hills on the 
north are over-grown with vegetation. 

Of insects, the mosquitoes are the most troublesome ; for they cause un- 
ceasing torments both to men and cattle; and swarm not only in the day, 
bat are increased at night by the ‘ gallon nipper,” a large and more venom- 
ous species. Smoke is the only remedy for preventing their incursion. Of 
other venomous insects there are several species. Crustacea and shell fish 
abound, and afford a material addition to the sustenance of the inhabitants; and 
plenty of good fish is found in the surrounding sea, but there are also some 
which are poisonous. The green turtle at times deposit eggs in the sandy bay. 

Among the reptiles are snakes, common to the Virgin isles, the leguan or 
iguana, with the gally-wasp. Birds are numerous, and among the strangers 
is the beautiful flamingo. The latter arrive usually during the rainy season, 
when the Orinoco inundates its shores, and deprives them of the means of 
procuring themselves food. With the first southerly wind, at that period, 
they approach in flocks of hundreds, and choose Flamingo pond, in the 
western part of tbe island for their favourite abode; whence they proceed 
every morning, at sunrise, to the reefs where they feed till the snn draws near 
the horizon, when they return. In the ponds are large flocks of ducks, 
which, on the approach of man, rise over the surface, and fill the air with 
their deafening cry. 

VIRGIN GORDA.—This island, sometimes named Penniston, which 
has been corrnpted to Spanish town, is about 8} miles long, and of very ir- 


regular shape, being exceedingly narrow at both ends, but broad in the middle, | 


where the mountains are the highest, the Virgin peak in the centre, being 
1,870 feet high. The direction of the island is N.E. and S.W., bending a 
little to the north. The peninsula or S.W. part of the island is only of 
moderate elevation ; it is named the valley, and contains several settlements. 
The exports of Virgin Gorda are sugar, rum, tobacco, peas, and cotton, but the 
soil does not appear to be congenial to the latter article, as it is dry and sandy. 

Gorda Sound.—In Virgin Gorda there are three barbours ; that on the 
north-east side, named Gorda sound, is protected by four islands, between 
which the passages are narrow and encumbered with rocks; but when within, 
vessels lie in perfect security in from 11 to 12 fathoms water. The best 
passage in is from the northward, between Mosquito and Prickly-pear islands, 
through a very narrow passage, of 6 to 8 fathoms, between the reefs, which 
extend to either island. To sail into this sound when coming from the east- 
ward, give a good berth to Necker island (the northern island), so as to avoid 
the sunken rock, named the Invisibles, on which the sea occasionally breaks, 
which lies about three-quarters of a mile to the eastward of it ; to avoid this 
rock bring Mosquito and Necker islands in one, which will lead northward of 
it. After passing this rock give Necker island a good berth on account of 
the reefs, which surround it, partioularly on the western side, where they ex- 
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tend nearly half a mile off. When Necker island bears about E.S.E. distant 
about half a mile, steer S.W. by S. for the entrance to the sound, which lies 
between reefs and will require great care to run in. On the reef extending 
from Morquito island there is a high black rock. The entrance lies be- 
tween the ends of the Cactus and Colquhoun reefs which are a quarter of a 
mile apart. 

Two pole beacons, each surmounted by a triangle painted white, have been 
erected in Gorda sound. The front beacon, 18 feet high, is situated on Gnat 
point, about 70 yards eastward of ‘‘old gun.”” The rear beacon, 28 feet 
high, is close to high water mark, 1,4, cables east of the eastern point of Gun 
creek. These beacons in line, bearing S. 1° W., lead in 27 feet least water, 
between Cactus and Colquhoun reefs. The deepest water in the channel 
between the reefs is partly about 30 yards westward of the beacons in line, 
but the beacons should be brought in line near the eastern part of Col- 
quhonun reef. 

When inside, vessels will have plenty of room and depth of water, there 
being 12 to 11 fathoms all over the sound. In the south-east eorner of the 
sound, there is said to be a rock at no great distance from the shore. 

Virgin Sound.—In the channel between Necker, and Prickly-pear ia- 
Jands, named Virgin sound, there is said to be excellent anchorage in 9 to LO 
fathoms, fine sandy bottom, with smooth water with the prevailing Trade- 
wind ; when in this depth, the west point of Prickly-pear island will bear 
about S.W. by 8. When running for this anchorage from eastward, caution 
must be exercised to avoid the Invisibles, previously mentioned, and also not 
to run over the reefs, bordering the anchorage on either side, which extend 
to Necker and Prickly-pear islands. 

The other channels into Gorda sound, namely, those between Mosquito 
island and the shore, and Prickly-pear and the shore, are too shallow to be 
of use. The former has but 10 to 12 feet on it, and the latter will only 
admit the passage of boats. 

Savana Bay, on the north-west side of the island, is more open and 
exposed than Gorda sound. In front of the bay are some islands, named the 
Dogs, which shelter the anchorage from westward. The anchorage is nearly 
midway between these islands and the shore, in 12 to 18 fathoms, sand and 
ooze, on good holding ground. 

A little to the southward of Savana bay is St. Thomas bay, where there ig 
good anchorage in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, immediately before the town; but 
there is a reef all along the shore. 

From the south end of Virgin Gorda, a range of rocky islets extends to the 
south-west, which appears to be the result of some severe convulsion of 
nature. The first and nearest to Virgin Gorda is Fallen Jerusalem, and one 
mile further is Round island, which is 220 feet high; in the space between 
these are the Blinders and other rocks, so that no attempt should be made to 
pass to the north of the Round rock. About a mile beyond Round rock ig 
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Ginger island, and in the passage between, which is the usual passage into 
Sir Francis Drake channel, there are 15 to 16 fathoms water. Following 
Ginger island are Cooper, Salt, Peter, and Norman islands, beyond which is 
the larger island of St. John, which is one of the principal of the Virgin 
islands. Among these islands there are passages of from 11 to 17 fathoms 
water, any of which may be taken at convenience. 

In the passage between Ginger and Cooper islands there is a high rock, 
named Carval, which is 110 feet high, and has deep water all round it; and 
near the north-east end of Cooper island there are some dry rocks close off 
the shore, around which is a depth of 6 to 8 fathoms. The passage between 
Cooper and Salt islands is narrow; but although there are from 7 to 8 
fathoms water in it, it is not considered safe on account of a rock just awash, 
lying off the north-east end of Salt island. ‘The passage between Salt island 
and Peter island is about 13 miles wide, and has a good depth of water in it. 

Peter Island is narrow and crooked, and has off its north-east poiat a 
small islet, 200 feet high, named the Dead Chest, off the north-east end of 
which and nearly in the middle of the channel, between it and Salt island, 
there is a rock, of only 12 feet water, named the Blonde rock, which bears 
from the Dead Chest about E. by N. 3 N., half a mile, but may be passed 
on either side. The passage between the Dead Chest and Peter island is 
about a third of a mile wide, and is very clear and good, there being from 11 
to 13 fathoms in mid-channel ; consequently it is much used when going to 
the westward, or running into the road at Tortola ; but should the passage 
between the Dead Chest and Salt island be preferred, keep near the latter on 
account of Blonde rock before mentioned. This latter pussage is recom- 
mended to strangers, as Salt island is very bold close to the shore, which is 
not the case with the east side of the Dead Chest. 

Norman Island is about a mile to the south-westward of Peter island, 
and is very irregular and much indented with coves, one of which, on the 
western side, named Man-of-war bay, will admit vessels to ride, in 18 to 8 
fathoms, on a bottom clear of danger. This harbour is considered to be 
more safe and better sheltered than that of Virgin Gorda, as the sea in it, 
during the breezes, is quite smooth ; and this smooth water extends as far 
over as Flanagan islet. Within the harbour gusts of wind are not felt; and 
it is said that when the wind blows strongly outside, but little of its effeets 
are experienced. But as the interior of the harbour is to the windward of 
its points, and its width is not above half a mile, large ships will not be able 
to beat up into it; when, therefore, these are coming from northward, they 
should pass close to the point, luff up, and anchor in the middle of the bar- 
bour’s mouth, warping or towing in afterwards, as may best suit. their con- 
venience ; or, if it be not the hurricane season, they will ride very well as 
the entrance. In coming in from southward, they may contisue. to. tack to 
the northward without danger, and when advanced far enough, heave about 
for the south tack ; but should the wind be from northward, they. may run 
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still further in, and lie as in a dock ; but it is necessary to furl sail smartly, 
or the flaws with the north wind may otherwise cause them to drive, and 
there is no room for manceuvring. When running into Man-of-war bay 
from the southward some caution may be necessary to avoid the Santa Monica 
rock off the south end of Norman island, mentioned below. 

In the passage between Peter and Norman islands, there is a rock, named 
the Carrot rock, 84 feet high, off the south end of the former island, which 
ix joined to the shore by a rocky ledge; and about one-third of a mile out- 
side this there is a shoal of 9 to 10 feet water, named the Carrot shoal, 
close-to all round which are 11 to 18 fathoms. In other respects the 
passage between Peter and Norman islands is clear, and in taking it, it 
is recommended to keep nearer the last-mentioned island, on account of this 
shoal. 

Just off the north end of Norman island is a small rock, of 2 fathoms, 
named the Ringdove, with 11 to 12 fathoms all round; to go to the westward 
of it, bring Treasure point and West hill in one. Northward of Norman 
island is Pelican island, 180 feet high, with a rocky ledge extending a quarter 
of a mile to the westward, upon which are 8 or 4 perpendicular rocks, named 
the Indians, the highest of which is 50 feet high. Beyond this, at about 
three-quarters of a mile N.N.W., is a small patch, of 8 to 9 fathoms, with 10 
fathoms close-to all round. 

At about three-quarters of a mile 8.8.W. from the south-west end of 
Norman island, there is a sunken rock, named the Santa Monica, with only 9 
feet water on it, lying with the Carrot rock jast open to the south of Norman 
island, or the two extreme southern points of Norman and St. Peter islands 
in one. This rock has 14 to 17 fathoms all round it, and may be passed in 
safety on either side ; to pass eastward between it and Norman island, bring 
Charlotte, Tortola, in one with the highest Indian rock, N. } E.; and to the 
westward, Bellevue mountain, Tortola, which is 1,270 feet high, and very 
conspicuous, in one with the Indian rocks, N. by E. } E.; both these marks 
will clear it in deep water. 

Midway between Norman and St. John island is Flanagan island, off the 
southern part of which is a rocky reef. On either side of Flanagan island 
there is a navigable channel, only taking care to avoid the Santa Monica 
rock in the eastern channel, and to give a good berth to St. John island in 
the western channel, as some sunken rocks lie on that side. 

TORTOLA.—This is one of the largest of the Virgin islands, and be- 
longs to Great Britain. It is 10 miles long from east to west, and is about 
4 wiles broad, and may be said to consist of one mountain-mass, the highest 
parts of which run through the middle of the island from one extremity to 
the otker, and rise in abrupt and irregular forms. The highest part is in 
nearly the middle of the island, where mount Sage, westward of Road har- 
bour, rises to the height of 1,780 feet. Along the shores of the island are a 
few small tracts of level land, where sugar, cotton, and coffee are produced. 
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The principal town of Tortola is Road town, which, is a free port, and is, in 
consequence, a place of much resort. 

Sir Francis Drake Channel.—This channel lies between the island of 
Tortola oa the north side, and Ginger, Cuoper, Salt, and Peter islands, on the 
south side. Inthe eastern part of this channel the depth is from 18 to 14 
fathoms ; but in the western part, between Tortula and Peter islands, there 
are several bauks of from 44 to 9 fathoms, separated by deep water of 17 to 
20 fathoms, which appear to owe their existence to the action of the flood- 
tide. It has been remarked by Sir R. H. Schomburgk that ‘‘ these shallows 
have probably not shifted much since their first existence, in consequence of 
the nearly equal counteracting effects of the tides ; we may find them, how- 
ever, Somewhat increasing towards the northward, because the northern tide 
is, generally speaking, the stronger of the two; and though the flood-tide 
carries the sandy particles in its train, it is the northern or ebb-tide which 
causes them to be deposited. ‘Ihe shallowest part in the channel is abreast 
Peter island (opposite to Road harbour), where there was, in February, 1833, 
only 4 fathoms of water.”’ 

Off the east end of Tortola, there are three or four small islands named 
Beef, Guano, Scrub, and Great and Little Camanoe, which are separated by 
narrow channels only suitable for boats. The easternmost of these islands 
are Scrub and Great Camanoe, both of which are steep-to on the eastern side; 
between these islands and the Dog islets there is a small patch of 24 fathoms 
named the Tow rock, which is situated in mid-channel. This rock is steep- 
to on all sides, there being 10 to 18 fathoms at a short distance off it, and 
lies with the Seal Dogs bearing E.N.E. 4 E., 34 miles; the West Dog bear- 
ing E.S.E. 3 E., 1} miles; and the east end of Scrub island S, by W. 3 W., 
1} miles; it will require great caution in approaching, as no warning of its 
vicinity is given by the lead. 

If bound to Tortola from northward, the general passage is between Virgin 
Gorda and Tortola, passing between the Dog islands and Virgin Gorda, or 
between the Dogs and Scrub island. If using the former passage, there is 
no danger provided the mid-channel be maintained ; but if the latter channel, 
caution is requisite to avoid the Tow rock, which, as previously mentioned, 
lies in mid-channel. Ships from southward generally use the Round Rock or 
King passage, which is the channel between Round Rock and Ginger island, 
as it is More convenient than the passages between the other islands. So 
soon as the land of Virgin Gorda is made, steer for the south-west end of it, 
W.N.W. northerly ; and when within 18 or 20 miles of it, the high land of 
Tortola will be distinguished, and also the high cays and islands eastward and 
southward of it; that is, beginning with the easternmost, Round rock, Ginger 
island, Cooper island, Salt island, Dead Chest, Peter island, and Norman is- 
land. Having these cays in sight, steer for the south end of Round rock, 
which is easily recognised as it is 220 feet high, and has a remarkable appear- 
ance. A8 you approach this rock, you will perceive the low cays runuing 
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out from the south-west end of Virgin Gorda named the Fallen City, which 
extend to within 2 cables of Round rock. These reefs have a singular ap- 
pearance, and resemble ruins (hence the name), being a collection of rocks, 
without the least verdure upon them. Being at the distance of 6 or 9 miles 
eastward of these cays, endeavour to bring Round rock to bear N.W. a little 
westerly, and steer direct for its southern side; and in running through the 
passage, keep about one-third of its breadth from Round rock, and two-thirds 
away from Ginger island, to avoid being driven, with light winds, too near 
Ginger island. The course through the channel is nearly N.W. by W., and the 
passage half a mile wide ; the rocks on both sides are composed of slate, and 
the water deep, with 14 or 15 fathoms within a cable of Round rock. 

Road Harbour.—Road harbour is on the south-east side of Tortola ; it 
is the only port of entry in the British portion of the Virgin islands. The 
harbour is exposed to 8.K.; in all other directions it is surrounded by lofty 
hills, mount Sage overlooking it on the west and mount Bellevue on the east, 
the latter, 1,270 feet above the sea. 

The town is on the western shore of the harbour ; on the eastern side im- 
mediately opposite, is the village of Kingston. The anchorage is so confined 
by the numerous shoals at its entrance and within it, that it is only adapted 
for vessels of moderate draught ; in the winter a heavy swell prevails. The 
general depth in the bay is from 5 to 7 fathoms, but the depth on the shoals 
(Denmark, Scotch, Lark banks, &c.) is from 2 to 44 fathoms. 

Directions.—From Round Rock passage the direct course to Road Town 
bay is W. $ N., and a good mark in sailing for it until off its entrance is the 
summit of mount Sage bearing W.}N. The following special instructions 
for the port are from the West India Pilot, published by the Admiralty in 
1887 :— 

‘‘ Having entered Sir Francis Drake channel, the deep indentation which 
forms Road harbour and the houses of the town will be readily distinguished, 
Vessels from the northward had better pass round the west end of Anegada 
and haul up through the Scrub or Dog island channels. If from the eastward, 
they may pass either to the northward of Virgin Gorda, or through Round 
rock passage ; and if coming from the southward, through any of the open- 
ings to the eastward of Peter island. Vessels of large draught should not 
run into.the harbour without a pilot, and should be careful when standing in 
for this purpose to keep the Bluff well open to the southward of Tortola. In- 
deed, outside this line irregular soundings will be met with, and coral patches 
with only 4 and 5 fathoms on them, and deep water between them, The 
above mark leads just outside the Denmark banks. 

Wickham and Little Wickham cays at the north-west corner of the bay are 
low, covered with mangrove bushes, and show well against the cultivated 
ground behind them. A small vessel may, however, run in with Todman 
peak bearing N.W. by W. and in line with the south-east part of Wickham 
cay. This mark leads over one of the outer coral patches in 4} fathoms. 
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On Half-moon point, eastward of Hog point, is a white house and a wall ; 

and on fort Burt point, at the west side of entrance to the harbour, is a small 
house with a flagstaff. In a vessel of heavy draught, bring the white house 
on Half-moon point to bear N.N.W., and stand in on this bearing until at the 
distance of about 8 cables from the point ; or the summit of the second hill (the 
site of fort Charlotte), within Slaney point, is on with or a little open south- 
ward of the flagstaff at fort Burt point bearing W. } N.; then run along 
shore with this mark on in about 13 fathoms water, passing Hog point at 14 
cables, until the northern and larger of the two trees northward of the town, 
is in line with the east part of Little Wickham cay N.W. } W., which mark 
will lead between the Lark and Scotch banks to the anchorage between 
Shirley and fort Burt points.« 

Having entered the harbour under easy sail, when the flagstaff at fort Burt 
point bears W. by S. the vessel will be just within the shoals, and may then 
round to and anchor in 10 fathoms, with Shirley point bearing about N.E., 
distant 2 cables; or with the southern of the two trees in line with the east 
end of Little Wickham cay N.W. } W.; and the small and north-east man- 
grove bush off fort Burt point on with the flagstaff W.S.W., in from 7 to 13 
fathoms water, very uneven bottom. 

Handy vessels of light draught, or steamers, having brought fort Burt 
point on the above bearing, may haul up about N.N.W., and proceed in 80 
far as to bring the south-east end of Wickham cay to bear W. by N., taking 
care to anchor eastward of the line of the outer part of Slaney point, touch- 
ing the east extreme of Flanagan island. They will here have room to weigh, 
and avoid the harbour spit, which stretches out from the westward into nearly 
the middle of the anchorage. 

In leaving the harbour, if bound to the northward, vessels will find little 
difficulty in beating up Sir Francis Drake channel and so pass out through 
the Scrub passage, especially if they take the right time of inshore tide ; or 
they may run to leeward through St. John channel. If proceeding to the: 
southward they had better take the Flanagan passage. 

Tides. —It is high water, full and change, in Road harbour at 8h. 30m. ; 
springs rise 14 feet, and the lowest tides are in April and May.” 

Within Drake channel, aud also in the passages to it, the current com- 
monly runs with some strength over the foul ground, and causes a constant 
ripple. 3 

When sailing outward from Tortola, vessels usually go through the southern 
ehannel, between the west end of Norman island and the east side of Flana- 
gan, or between the latter and the east end of St. John island. 

Besides the Flanagan passage, there is a passage to the northward of St. 
John, between the south-west end of Tortola and Frenchman island on the 
one side, and Thatch island on the other ; but it is intricate and dangerous. 


* Note.—Fort Burt house has been blown down ; the flagstaff, formerly used as a leading 
mark is now placed in the centre of the town, near the custom-house. 
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There is also a passage between the Thatch islands and St. John. Both 
these passages are but seldom used by European vessels. 

Jost Van Dyke.—Northward of the western part of Tortola are situated 
the Van Dyke islands, at the distunce of about 3 miles, on the scuthern part 
of the larger of which are three small harbours; two of these harbours are 
eucumbered with rocks at their entrance, but the third, named Little harbour, 
appears to be a good place for small vessels. Between these islands and 
Tortola is a sandy islet, 66 feet high, and westward of them are the Tobago 
islets. 

ST. JOHN .—This island is about 8 miles long and 4 miles wide in the 
broadest part, and belongs to Denmark. It consists of a mass of rugged and 
uneven hills, the highest of which attains perhaps an elevation of about 1,000 
feet. Along the coast there are a few level tracks of very fertile land, which 
produce large quantities of sugar, cotton, tobacco, and coffee. This island 
is considered to be the best watered of the Virgin group; but although 
possessed of great natural advantages it enjoys but little commercial pros- 
perity. The harbour, named Coral bay, is said to afford as good shelter as 
any harbour in the West Indies, The population of the island is about 1,000. 

Coral Bay.—Coral bay lies at the eastern end of St. John island ; its 
eastern side is formed by a lofty promontory, which extends in a south-easterly 
direction and terminates at Moors point. Within this bay there are three 
smaller bays, and in these again are several little creeks. The westernmost 
of these bays, known as Coral harbour, is seldom visited by large vessels ; 
the middle one, named Hurricane hole, is a safe and convenient anchorage ; 
the eastern one, Round bay, lies immediately under the south-west side of the 
promontory, and has good anchorage in 18 fathoms, but vessels must be pre- 
pared to move the moment the wind comes to the southward of East before a 
sea sets iD. 

Nearly midway between Moors head and Ram head (the points of the en- 
trance) is Buck or Duck islet, 3 cables long, half a cable broad, and 84 
feet high ; it is surrounded by shallow water to the distance of a cable. The 
channel westward of this islet is 8} cables wide; that to the eastward is 
about a mile wide, and is the best to enter the bay. In entering observe to 
leave one-third of the channel to windward from Moors point, and two-thirds 
to leeward towards Duck islet ; a depth of not less than 5 fathoms will thus 
be maintained. Care must be taken to avoid the Eagle shoal which lies 
three-quarters of a mile 8. 3 W. from the east end of Duck islet. This 
shoal consists of two round patches of coral, one with 3 or 4 feet water, the 
other with 12 feet ; close-to the depth is 7 and 18 fathoms. The general 
depth of water in the bay is from 6 to 18 fathoms, but there are several shoal 
patches of 8 and 4 fathoms, and the shores are more or less skirted with 
reefs. With the wind anything to the northward of East, vessels may lie in 
the entrance of the harbour ; but if to the southward of E.S.K. they must an- 
chor without the point and warp in. 
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At the head of Coral bay there is a well of fresh-water convenient to get 
at, but it is said to be brackish. 

It has been observed that when beating to windward outside of St. Jubn, 
when there is a southern tide, you should keep the land aboard as much as 
possible; it is, however, different when the tide runs to the northward as 
then you should stand out. 

The islands in the neighbourhood of St. John are Thatch island to the 
northward, and Congo, Mingo, Grass, and Tyer cays between it and St. 
Thomas. 

ST. THOMAS.—This island, which is also a Danish possession, lies to 
the westward of the islands previously described. It is about 12 miles long, 
and on an average 4 miles wide; but although hilly, it is deficient of water, in 
consequence of all the woods which covered the hills having been cut down; 
the soil also is indifferent, but is well cultivated and produces sugar, tobacco, 
and cotton. Through the island there is a range of hills extending from east 
to west, with branches diverging to the uurth and south; these rise with 
abrupt ascents to a considerable elevation in the midd!e, and give the island a 
very uneven appearance, which is very striking when seen from a distance. 
The capital is built on the southern coast of the island on three conical hills, 
and is well fortified ; most of the houses are of brick, and irregularly built. 
The harbour is safe, except in the hurricane months, the anchorage for ships 
of heavy draught is only about 2 cables in extent, just within the entrance. 

There is a patent slip in the south-west corner of the harbour, capable of 
taking a vessel of 400 tons, if lightened to 8 feet forward and 11 feet aft. 
There is a floating dry-dock in Long bay, the dimensions of which are as 
follows :—length, 250 feet ; breadth inside, 70 feet; length of keel which 
can be taken, 275 feet ; greatest draught of water at which a ship can be 
taken on, 20 feet ; gross weight capable of being lifted 2,700 tons. The tug 
attached to the steam dredger is available for towing purposes. 

The trade of the island of St. Thomas is more extensive than that of any 
of the Virgin islands, and supplies of every description can be obtained here. 
The population amounts to about 18,000, and is composed of people of all 
nations. 

The island is in telegraphic communication, vid Havana, with the United 
States and Europe, and with Brazil by way of the Windward islands. 

St. Thomas Harbour.—The entrance to the harbour is somewhat 
narrow, but when fairly inside, a fine basin from three-quarters to a mile in 
diameter opens out. The town, called Charlotte Amalia, is situated along 
the northern shore, while away in the background is a saddle-shaped moun- 
tain, running through the centre of the island, large spurs branching off to 
the north and south, and terminating abruptly at the shore. The western- 
most spur is called French hill; the centre one, Judge Bergs, is crowned by 
a large square house 284 feet above the sea; the eastern spur, named Kier, 

has a remarkable stone tower 210 fect above the sea on it, and immediately 
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‘beneath it is Christian fort and Water battery which command the harbour. 


Eastward of the town another hill rises abruptly from the shore, known as 


the Frederiksberg, on the summit of which is an isolated house with a tower 
‘near it. 


Geographical Position.—The latitude of fort Christian (south-west angle), 


as determined by Lieut. Commander Green, U.S.N., is 18° 20’ 28” N., and 


the longitude (by telegraph) is 64° 55’ 52”°5 W. 

The harbour affords excellent protection from every quarter, except from 
the S.W. round by south to S.E. by S., between which bearings it is quite 
open, but winds from this quarter seldom prevail except during the hurricane 
months. On its west side is Careening cove, where are large moorings on 
shore, to which vessels may be secured, and lie in 8 to 44 fathoms as safely 
as in any harbour in the West Indies during the hurricane season. In other 
parts of the bay there are from 6 to 2} fathoms, and no danger, with the 
exception of a small patch of 16 feet, surrounded by a depth of 34 fathoms, 
in the middle of the entrance to Long bay. 

The passage into the harbour is nearly halfa mile wide, and bas a depth 
of 6 fathoms in mid-channel, decreasing to 5 and 34 fathoms along the eastern 
shore, where are several dangers that must be avoided. The land on either 
side is moderately high, and distinguished on the eastern side by a battery 
and lighthouse standing on Mohlenfels point, while on the western side there 
is a signal station on Cowell point. 

On the eastern side, off Mohlenfels point, shoal water extends a short dis- 
tance, and is terminated by a knoll of 8 fathoms, which lies with Kier tower 
in one with the highest part of Rupert rock, subsequently mentioned, bearing 
N. by W. ; immediately outside this knoll there are 44 and 6 fathoms. From 
the north side of the point a rocky ledge runs out, which dries at low water; 
and near this, at a quarter of a mile N.W. from the lighthouse, there is a 
small shoal of 24 and 8 fathoms, named Rhode bank (marked by a black 
buoy surmounted by a black disc), which is separated from the eastern shore 
by 4} to 34 fathoms water, the passage into the harbour lying to the west- 
ward of it. Vessels may clear the last-mentioned shoal on the western sido, 
in 28 feet by bringing Kiwr tower in one with the west point of Rupert rock, 
bearing N. by W. The Rupert rock, further in the harbour, will be readily 
distinguished, as it is 18 feet above the water, and of a white colour; it lies 
on the eastern side of the channel, and only boats can run through the 
narrow passage between it and the shore, there not being more than 3% 
fathoms water. On the westernmost of the rocks is an iron beacon with a 
diamond head painted white. 

Scorpion Rock.—In the fairway of the entrance to the harbour, there 
is a small shoal of 20 feet water, named the Scorpion or Oxholm rock, which 
is the more dangerous as it is surrounded by deep water of 6 and 7 fathoms. 
Its marks are: Cowell point just open south of south point of Sand bay; and 
the highest house on French hill in one with Frederik point. It is marked 
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by a red buoy surmounted by a biack disc. To clear it on the west side, at 
the distance of half a cable, bring Kisr tower in one with Frederik point 
bearing North ; on the east side, at a third of a cable, the portico of Frederiks- 
berg honse in one with the highest part of Rupert rock N. 4 K.; and on the 
north side Moblenfels point open south of Green cay. Lieart. Lawrence, 
R.N., who discovered the rock in 1851, reports of it:—‘' The shallowest 
part of the shoal extends in about a north and south direction, 80° to 100 
feet, and east and west, 30 to 40 feet. It appears to be of coral formation, 
and full of inequalities, from the lead dropping off the surface of the rocks 
into 5 and 54 fathoms. Beyond this nacleus of the shoal, the coral extends 
60 fathoms to the westward, with depths of from 26 to 28 feet, and about 40 
to the eastward, having 28 to 30 feet, and occasionally 84 feet.. The sur- 
rounding ground is composed of sand and rock, with a depth of 87 feet on 
the north edge, and from 37 to 3% feet on the south.” 

The western side of the channel is clear, the only danger being a shoal of 
2} to 8 fathoms, lying a little off Frederik point. It bas 54 fathoms im- 
mediately off its outer or eastern edge. 

Lights.—The lighthouse at Mohlenfels battery, on the east point of the 
harbour’s entrance, shows a fixed white light at 192 feet above the sea, 
visible about 12 miles. 

A new jetty extends about 200 feet from the south-west angle of the water 
battery of fort Christian. A green light is established at its outer extreme. 
There is also a small fired red light on King’s wharf. 

Green Cay, The Triangles, &c.—Outside the entrance to the harbour 

slong the eastern coast, there are several dangers that must be cautiously avoided. 
At rather more than a mile from Mohlenfels point is Green cay, surrounded 
by rocks, and connected to the shore by a rocky ledge. Nearly midway 
between the point and cay are the Triangle rocks, which are 1 to 8 feet 
above the water at low tide and the more dangerous as the outermost is 
about a third of a mile from the shore, and has 6 to 7 fathoms close to its 
edge. To clear these rocks bring Banana point, the north point of Water. 
island, open of Cowell point. The last-mentioned leading mark leads be-. 
tween the outermost of the Triangles, and a dangerous rock of 17 feet least: 
water. The latter is a small detached coral rock lying 14 cables southward 
of the south-west rock of the Triangles, with the two western rocks of that 
group in line bearing North. A black buoy with a black disc is moored at 
about a cable southward of this detached rock. At 4 cables 8.K. by Ih. } E. 
from Green cay, 1s a small patch of 9 feet lying a short distance from the 
shore, and having 3} to 6 fathoms close to it ;. there is also a dangerous rock 
of 5 feet water, named the Packet, which lies three-quarters of a mile from 
the shore, and rather more than a mile northward of Buck island. 

Buck Island.—This islet lies about 14 miles from the nearest part of 
St. Thomas, and 8.E. by 8. 8 miles from the lighthouse. It is about 120 


feet high, partially covered with brushwood and steep-to on its south side. On- 
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its north and west sides shallow water extends to the distance of half a 
cable. 

Frenchman's Cap.—The Frenchman’s cap, or Bird cay, lies to the 
south-eastward of the harbour about 7 miles, and is a high, round, bold rock, 
very conspicuous when making from the southward. It bears from Buck 
islet S.E. distant 34 miles. 

Water Island, on the west side of St. Thomas harbour, is about 14 miles 
in extent and has a crooked form, its shores forming several small bays or 
coves. It is separated from St. Thomas by a chaunel of 6 to 7 fathoms 
water, named the Gregerie channel ; but this passage is somewhat obstructed 
at the north end of the island, by a shoal of 2} fathoms lying midway in the 
passage, and by some shoal water extending from sandy point, Water island ; 
so that it is very seldom used by foreign vessels. 

Directions.—Vessels approachicg St. Thomas harbour from eastward, and 
intending to take the channel between Buck island and Packet rock, should 
bring the south extreme of Dog island in one with Ram head (St. Jobn), 
bearing E. 4 N., which mark will lead half a mile southward of the Packet 
rock, and in mid-channel. Continue steering about West until Judge Berg’s 
house opens westward of Moblenfels point ; then steer for Frederik battery 
until the leading marks come on, viz. :—The tower of the Danish church in 
line with the centre of the water-battery barracks, bearing N. } W.; haul up 
on this mark, which leads between the Scorpion rock and Rhode shoal, and 
half a cable westward of the foul ground off Rupert rock, which last having 
passed, anchor as convenient. ‘The tower of the Danish church is low and 
square ; and the water-battery barracks consist of a block of one-storied 
buildings, surrounded by a double verandah. 

Steamers entering from westward may go in leeward of the Scorpion rock, 
by steering with Frederik battery and Kiwr tower in one bearing North until 
Cowell point touches the south end of Sand bay (Water island) bearing West, 
when they will be abreast the Scorpion, and may then shape a mid-channel 
course, taking care to give Frederik point a berth of a cable. 

During night it is safer to pass outside Buck island, between it and French- 
man’s cap, and having brought the light to bear North (to avoid the Triangles 
and the 17-foot rock south of them), stand boldly in towards the eutrance. 
The Rupert rock, being whitewashed, will soon show itself. 

Islets off St. Thomas.—Off the east end of St. Thomas are two or three 
small islets, named the St. James islets, between which and St. John is a 
good passage for ships, which is often selected by vessels bound to St. Thomas 
from the northward ; but this should not be attempted when there is an 
ordinary tide, and the wind is anything to the southward of Kast, as vessels 
will then almost certainly be set on the reef, being unable to stem the force 
of the northern tide, which is so strong here that the passage has obtained 
the name of the ‘Current hole.” This passage is especially dangerous 
during the spring months, when the northern tide is stronger than at any 
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other period ; and instances have occurred of vessels being set upon the reef, 
in this direction, when the danger was quite apparent. 

Off the west end of St. Thomas is a small island, named Green island, and 
to the S. by W., 84 miles from this, is a rock, named the Carvel, or Sail 
rock, which is round, rugged, and double pointed, being white with bird’s 
dung, and appears like a sail (hence the name). This may be seen several 
miles off, and forms an excellent mark for vessels coming through the Virgin 
passage, or from the westward of St. Thomas harbour. 

There are several rocky islands which surround St. Thomas island, and 
the following are dependent upon it, viz. ; Hanseatic and Brass islands, St. 
James, Buck, Water islands, &c. 

Virgin Passage.—The Virgin passage is the fine open passage between 
the Virgin islands (to the eastward) and Culebra and Vieque islands (to the 
westward). It is about 15 miles wide, and much used by vessels bound 
either from the northward or southward. 

TIDES.—The following remarks on the tides among the Virgin islands 
are by Sir R. H. Schomburgk, F.R.G.S.; and originally appeared in the 
Journal of that Society for 1835 :— 

‘¢ The obstacles opposed to the tidal wave between the Virgin islands cause 
great irregularity in its set and velocity; and, thongh coasters reckon upon a 
windward tide from the moon’s rising to her zenith, and upon a leeward tide 
from her zenith to her setting, no dependence can be placed upon this, the tides 

differing often one or two hours, so that the change from ebb to flood sometimes 
precedes the rising or setting of the moon, though it more commonly succeeds 
it. The windward tide, or that which sets to the south and comes from the 
Atlantic on running through these islands, makes high water; whilst the 
ebb or lee-tide sets to the N.W. The flood-tide very probably does not ex- 
tend far south, being there overcome by the currents existing in the Caribbean 
sea, swelled by the flow of water which issues from the large rivers, Orinoco, 
Essequibo, Amazon, &c. ; and the northern or lee-tide, I conceive to be of 
still more limited extent, being overcome by the general W.N.W. current so 
soon as it leaves the Virgin islands. 

Through the greater part of the year an almost regular tide takes place 
along shore among the Virgin islands; but it is different in mid-channel, 
where the flood-tide continues to run south, while the ebb has already com- 
menced to set to the north-westward along shore. As an example, on thea 
western and northern shores of Tortola, the flood acquires its highest level, 
at fall and change, at 10 o’clock, and the same takes place, at 15 minutes 
later, on the southern side; but in mid-channel between Tortola and St. 
John, it continues to flow to windward for 14 or 2 hours longer. The pres- 
sure of the ebb-tide appears, however, to be of minor force, perhaps from the 
circumstance that the flood-tide comes from the main ocean, whilst the ebb 
has not so extensive a range ; and consequently, the difference of the time 
between the reflux of the tidal stream near the shore and mid-channel is not 
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80 considerable as in the former instance, seldom amounting to more than 30 
or 40 minutes. 

The time during which the flood-stream continues to run to windward in 
the middle of the channels (7.e., between shore and shore of the different is- 
lands), is not everywhere the same among the Virgin islands, but suffers 
great modifications ; and whilst to the eastward of Mary point (the northern 
angle of St. John) it often amounts to 1} to 2 hours, it is scarcely more than 
465 minutes to the westward of it. Droghers, or coasters acquainted with 
this fact, when bound to the westward, make short tacks along shore from 
Mary point to Pelican cay avuiding the shore of Tortola as much as possible, 
and thereby escaping much of the influence of the north tide; whereas vessels 
less acquainted, using the whole sea-room afforded by the channel, are much 
retarded in their progress. 

The direction of the tides is also much cut up and altered in force by the 
winds, and various impediments which present themselves in the form of pro- 
montories, narrow passages, reefs, shallows, &c.; and it is only with time 
and experience that a navigator may become acquainted with the different 
sets in the channel and passages. During the period that I re-surveyed the 
Virgin islands, I paid particular attention to this subject, and I must freely 
confess that it was full of difficulties. 

There are four great outflows for the southern or flood-tide, namely :—1. 
Between the western end of Virgin Gorda and Peter island, which space affords 
passages to the tidal stream entering between Virgin Gorda and the islets 
to the east of Tortola. The conflux of so many branches creates necessarily 
an eddy tide, which we find to the east of Scrub island. The chief mass of 
the stream directs its course thence westerly to the passage between Salt and 
Peter islands, a branch escaping between Broken Jerusalem and Round rock. 
2. Between Norman island and St. John :—The streams to the west of Road 
harbour, in Tortola, and to the east of Mary point, at St. John, are direeted 
towards this passage, and united to the north-east of Red point, at St. John,— 
one branch flowing thence towards Ram head, and the other to the south-east. 
8. Between the western end of St. John and the eastern end of St. Thomas :— 
The southern tide here is of considerable strength, and causes nowhere be- 
tween these islands so heavy a swell, the waves becoming often mountains 
high, and the extent of the water over which the eye sweeps offering the aspect 
of a raging war between wave and wave. After having cleared the passage, 
the stream of the flood-tide directs its course towards Frenchman’s cap, or 

Bird island, with the exception of the branch which runs towards Reef bay, 
in an eastern direction. 4. Between the western end of St. Thomas and 
Culebra :—A branch of this great outflow sets through the passage between 
western end of St. Thomas and West bay, running off towards Brigantine; a 
stream strikes, however, to the south-east. Having cleared the different 
passages, the southern tide is now acted upon by the Trade-wind, and flows 
off south-west until it is turned by the current existing in the Caribbean sea. 
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Tam inelined to think that its whole range does not amount to more than 
60 miles. 

The ebb-tide, with a few exceptions, takes a more decided north-western 
direction. Its first great outflow is between Guano island and Tortola; its 
second between the western end of Tortola and Mary point; and its third 
between Green cay and Thatch cay. ‘he velocity with which the northern 
tide runs through these three passages is nowhere surpassed, though it has 
& great many bye ways for its outflow, which the map will point out. From 
the harbour of Tortola a stream of the ebb-tide sets easterly, which is again 
met by another coming from the passage at Peter island, and by a third from 
the Round Rock passage ; they unite off the southern bluff point at Beef is- 
land, causing an eddy tide and a considerable swell. 

Frenchman cay is divided from the main land of Tortola by a small and 
shallow channel; generally speaking the tide here sets West. This would 
be its natural direction during ebb-tide, and the reverse during flood ; but at 
that period the tidal stream, running with great velocity through the passage 
between Tortola and Thatch island, it finds itself a second time compressed 
by the narrow passage between Frenchman cay and Little Thatch island ; the 
waters, on escaping this compression, extend and come in contact with the 
bluff at the tower, and a reflux takes place towards the passage, which acts 
a8 an in-draught, forming consequently at flood-tide an eddy race round the 
whole island.+ 

This passage is said to have become deeper within the recollection of many 
of the inhabitants ; if this really be the case, it must be in consequence of 
the transporting power of this local current. 

The velocity of the tides between the Virgin islands depends very much on 
local circumstances. Where two streams unite, after having made their way 
through different passages, the velocity is greatly increased. The southern 
tide is of considerable force between St. John and St. Thomas; I have known 
that tide to be so strong that six able boatmen could make no progress 
or head-way for hours; it must then have run at the rate of 5 miles. The 
same is the case between St. John and the Tortola shore. But the north- 
western tide is of still greater strength than the flood tide, though the latter 
comes from the Atlantic ; the prevailing current in the latitude of these is- 
lands setting W.N.W., the flood-tide has to overcome its opposing force, 
which weakens its velocity. This is not the case with the ebb, where the set 
of tide and current being nearly the same, the latter adds its force to the 
first, and increases its velocity. I have seen many vessels, on beating through 
these islands during a north-western tide, fixed to one and the same spot for 


* Anegada, inside the reefs, offers a similar instance on a Jarger scale; the current is 
here, however, permanent, which is not always the case at Frenchman cay, but chiefly 


when a strong northerly wind prevails during the period when the southern tide is pre- 
dominant. 
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a considerable time ; and others come to an anchor, relinquishing the contest 
with so heavy a lee-tide. 

The tides have their greatest force at springs, but especially on the days 
of fall and change ; and the tide which happens at the time this takes place 
is considerably stronger than the previous one. ‘The velocity of the northern 
tide is strongest between Beef island and Camanoe, and it is often impossible 
to cross from one island to the other during such a tide. ° 

A very strong northerly tide runs likewise between the S.W. part of Tor- 
tola and Thatch island. 

The tides are so powerful in some of the passages between the smaller of 
the Virgia islands that the buoys attached to the ropes which indicate where 
the fish-pots are placed, sink so that the fishermen cannot haul them except 
at slack tide, when the buoys again become visible. The great strength of 
these tides is, however, only partial; their average velocity, in general, does 
not exceed 14 or 2 miles, in ordinary cases, in the channel, and probably 
decreases at some distance out at sea. 

The medium of the perpendicular rise of the tidal wave between the Virgin 
islands does not amount to more than 2 feet, being at spring tides 26 to 36 
inches, and at neap tides, 16 to 18 inches. The sandy shores and beaches 
of the Virgin islands are flat, or very gently sloping, which may be taken as 
a proof that the tides have never been of a greater height there, at least not 
for several ages ; and the progress of the tidal wave must consequently be 
very trifling. 

The southern tide is predominant during the summer months, i.¢e., from 
the middle of Jane to the middle of August, and two tides have been then 
known to follow in succession, chiefly if the wind has been westerly. The 
consequence was, that the perpendicular rise of the tidal wave was consider- 
ably increased, and as an extraordinary case the water reached the height of 
8 feet. 

There is another circumstance which deserves to be particularly mentioned. 
At the period when the southern tide becomes predominant, which is generally 
in the middle of June, the tide sets for 8 to 10 days continually to the south, 


with a force seldom surpassed. It is named by the fishermen the St. John’s 


tide, the day of this saint occurring about that period. It commenced in 
1838 on the 12th of June, lasting to the 21st of the same month: the seine- 
boats could not round fish for the whole week, nor were the fishermen able to 
discover their pots, the buoys being all sunk. At other times the ebb sets 
to the north, for the course of an hour or two, when the flood begins to flow 
again to the south. 

During the months of September, November, March, and April the 
northern tide is prevailing, and of considerable force, being assisted by the 
current. At this period also, the highest water is generally in the morning, 
and there is only a half-tide in the evening ; the reverse takes place during 
the summer months. 3 
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When the ground-sea is not prevailing, the water in the channels is even 
remarkable for its clearness, and strangers are often alarmed at seeing the 
bottom in & or 9 fathoms water ; the sponge at the bottom is distinctly seen 
at this depth. 

The passage between St. John and a small bay lying midway between the 
former and the eastern end of St. Thomas, is often selected by vessels bound 

‘to St. Thomas, and which may have made the Virgin islands to the northward 
ofthem. This should not be attempted, however, when there is a northern 
tide, and the wind any way to the south of Fast, as vessels will then almost 
certainly be set on the reef, being unable to stem the force of the northern tide, 
which is so strong here that Droghers have given this passage the name of ‘ Cur- 
rent Hole.’ This passage is especially dangerous during the spring months, 
when the northern tide is stronger than at any other period, and the instances 
are not a few of vessels having been set upon the reef in this direction when 
the danger was quite apparent. When the tide sets to leeward, vessels beat- 
ing to windward through Drake channel should make short tacks along the 
St. John shore as soon as they have reached Mary poiut, or else stand over 
towards Jost Van Dyke, and try to fetch the passage between Thatch island 
and Tortola ; having reached Pelican bay or Witch islands, the northern tide 
trends to the eastward and favours a vessel as far as the north-eastern 
entrance to Drake channel. Should the tide, however, have changed mean- 
while, and at her arrival off Beef island be flood, the stream here branches off 
to the south-west, and short tacks should be made along Beef and Scrub 
islands until the Cays named the Dogs are weathered. Should the contrary 
be attempted, a strong southern tide is apt to set the vessel towards the 
Round rock or Broken Jerusalem, and some efforts would be necessary to 
make good what has been lost. Vessels beating to windward outside of St. 
John when there is a southern tide, should keep the land aboard as much as 
possible; it is, however, different when the tide runs to the northward, when 
they ought to stand out.” 


SOMBRERO. 


The island of Sombrero lies nearly in the middle of the channel between 
Anegada and Anguilla islands. - It is about a mile in length N.N.E. and 
5.8.W. and from one to two cables in breadth, the broadest part being near 
the centre. Its height is 25 to 40 feet, the greatest elevation being near the 
centre, whence it slopes gradually to the ends; it is very bold, its sea face 
consisting of precipitous cliffs. The surface of the coral rock of which the 
island is composed is exceedingly rough, rising in sharp jagged points and in 
many places it is cracked and fissured, the cavities thus formed being 
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filled with carbonate and phosphate of lime. The island is almost free from 
vegetation, no shrub growing more than a foot high, excepting a few prickly 
pears, and there are no trees of any description. 

Sombrero was formerly the resort of great numbers of sea birds whose eggs 
were sought for by the boatmen of the islands in the neighbourhood ; it is 
now, however, said to be almost entirely forsaken by them. The only in- 
digenous animal is a black lizard about 9 inches long; there are very few of 
these to be found now. Fish may be caught off the island in large nombers 
but not of good quality ; there are also some land crabs and shell fish. There 
is said to be no fresh-water in any part except what may be found in the 
hollows of rocks, after a fall of rain, but which is soon evaporated. The 
soundings are very regular all round ; with good anchorage on the western 
side, in 6 and 7 fathoms, close to the rocks, and not more than 18 or 20 
fathoms at 3 miles off. There is no beach of any description, nor any place 
where turtle can get on shore. 

The northern extremity of the island is named point Wood, the southern, 
point Warner ; at a quarter of a mile northward of the latter is the settle- 
ment of Sombrero, the inhabitants of which are principally employed in 
working the quarries and deposits that occur on the island. Eastward of the 
village is the lighthouse hereafter described. About 50 yards from shore, on 
the western side of the island and abreast the village, is a cluster of rocks 
known as the Paynes. 

Eastward and westward of Sombrero, the passages are clear and safe ; there 
is little or no swell, and, when clear of this island, vessels have nothing to 
fear in sailing northward or eastward. 

The island has been surveyed by Captain E. Barnett, R.N., who thus 
describes it :— 

‘¢The small rocky islet of Sombrero is the north-easternmost of the 
Antilles, and its centre lies in lat. 18° 35’ 45” N., long. 68° 27’ 46” W. It 
is three-quarters of a mile long from N.N.E. to S.S.W., and not more than 150 
fathoms wide; at its north end it is about 20 feet above the level of the sea, 
and thence is an ascent by two distinct steps to the middle of the island, where 
it reaches the height of 37 feet. Its surface is a perfectly flat rock covered 
here and there with samphire, grass, and cactus; on the upper step have 
been thrown up, by some violent action, several large masses of rock of the 
rame character as the islet, about 8 feet square, and which at a distance 
have the appearance of buts. On all sides it is a precipitous rock, perfectly 
inaccessible except at a little bight on the west side, a quarter of a mile from 
the south end, and at a short distunce to the southward of a small rock, awash, 
where, under very favourable circumstances, by watching an opportunity you 
may jump on to a flat ledge of the cliff, and with difficulty ascend to the sum- 
mit. A bank of 12 to 14 fathoms extends from its south-west end, but its 
extent has not been determined ; we anchored in 14 fathoms, with the south 
end of the island bearing E. by S. 1} cables distant. From the island the 
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high land of St. Martin is distinctly seen in clear weather, bearing S.E. 3 8., 
distant 40 miles. Dog island bears from it S.E. by S. 22 miles. In the 
months of March and April it is covered with sea-birds.” 

Light. —The lighthouse (consisting of an open iron frame, coloured red) 
on the south-east side of the island, shows a revolving white light every 
minute, at 150 feet above the sea, visible about 20 miles from all parts of 
the horizon. 


ANGUILLA. 


The island of Anguilla, so named by the Spanish discoverers from its sup- 
posed tortuous figure resembling an eel, lies nearly on a straight line N.E. 
by E. and S.W. by W. It belongs to Great Britain and is included in the 
government of St. Christopher ; it was first settled by the English in the year 
1650. It is the northernmost of a group of three islands, those to the south- 
ward being St. Martin and St. Bartholomew. 

Anguilla is 14 miles long, and from the middle of tho island to within 24 
miles of its north-east point, its northern side is 150 to 218 feet above the 
sea, its greatest elevation being in the immediate vicinity uf Crocus bay, 
and this part is 2 to 24 miles broad; towards its west end it decreases 
gradually to a height of 80 feet, and the little conspicuous hill which ter- 
minates its north-east point is about 80 feet in height. Its south-eastern 
side, as far as Sandy Hill bay, is about the same height, but thence to the 
- west end the southern shore is very low. In consequence of its low elevation 
it cannot be seen at a greater distance than 10 or 12 miles. The soil is 
calcareous and of very indifferent fertility ; 16 is deficient in wood and water; 
the lakes which occur are salt. Sugar, tobacco, and cotton are raised in small 
quantities, besides a small quantity of salt obtained from a salt lake in the 
middle of the island. Between this island and St. Martin there is good an- 
chorage, and the current there has but little strength. The population is 
about 3,000. 

The channel between St. Martin and Anguilla is excellent; it is about 4 
miles wide and fit for any class or number of vessels; for it has not less than 
18 fathoms of water, and the depth is, in general, 18 to 20 fathoms, on sand 
and gravel; near both coasts it does not decrease to less than 7 fathoms. The 
ouly danger to be avoided is Spaniard rock, lying within a mile of the north- 
east end of St. Martin, on the south side; it may be cleared by bringing the 
Crole rock open of the north end of St. Martin. 

Scrub Islet.—Scrub islet, also known as Anguillita, is separated from the 
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eastern extremity of Anguilla by a narrow channel of deep water about a 
quarter of a mile wide. This channel is dangerous to navigate as its western, 
side 1s skirted by a reef nearly dry to the distance of a cable. 

Scrub islet lies on the same line of direction as Anguilla, and is 2 miles 
long and half a mile broad ; it is covered with brushwood and stunted trees. 
Its eastern end is low and from it two narrow strips of low rocks extend a 
considerable distance, rendering it necessary to give this end of the islet a 
berth of about 1} miles. These rocks are 8 to 10 feet high, steep-to and in 
general the sea breaks violently over them, but in approaching them from 
north-eastward they are hidden under the high part of the island and are 
extremely dangerous, the depth being 27 fathoms within half a mile of them. 
North-westward of Scrub islet, distant about half a mile, is a large rock 40 
feet above the water, known as Little Scrub islet. 

Near the centre of the north shore of Scrub islet is a remarkable little hill 
of white sandstone. Tolerable landing on the beach will be found at the 
north-west end of the island. 

The whole of the south-eastern side of Anguilla, as far as Rendezvous bay, 
is skirted (from 1 to 8 cables off the shore) by a coral reef, dry in many 
places, through which there are several little openings which admit boats of 
large size into good shelter ; the reef is steep-to, and vessels may run down 
or approach the shore within half a mile. 

Rendezvous Bay.—The reef terminates at the low rocky point which 
forms the south-east point (Shaddick point) of Rendezvous bay, from which it 
extends about 8 cables in a westerly direction and over half a mile in an 
easterly direction ; having avoided this, a small vessel may anchor in the bay 
in 4 fathoms, where wood may be obtained. 

The narrowest part of the channel between Anguilla and St. Martin is 
between Blowing point, about a mile eastward of Shaddick point, and Crole 
rock, off St. Martin, where it is 8} miles wide. Boats communicating be- 
tween the two islands generally land at Blowing point whence there is a road 
to Road and Crocus bays, hereafter described. 

The Blowing rock (so named from the sea occasionally forcing itself through 
an opening on the surface) has the appearance of a whale blowing, and is a 
small rocky islet S.K. by E. three-quarters of a mile from the south-west 
point of the island, and is 6 feet above the level of the sea; it is steep-to on 
its south side, but inside it there is no passage except for boats. 

Anguillita is 2, small rocky cay 20 feet in height, covered with brushwood, 
and lies a quarter of a mile W.S.W. from the western end of the island, to 
which it is almost connected by coral heads, leaving a passage only for boats ; 
it is bold-to on its west side. 

Having rounded the western end, the South Wager will be seen standing 
out about 2 cables from shore, which is a remarkable small barren rock about 
20 feet in height ; and also the perpendicular cliffs forming the south-west 
point of Anguilla on its north side. Thence to the east end of Long bay 
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the shore is clear and steep-to. North-eastward of the South Wager distant 

2 miles is Mead point, the northern point of Long bay. 

Dowling Shoal.—Sandy island is a low strip of sand covered with 
brushwood to the height of only 6 feet, and lies about 14 miles W.N.W. from 
Road Bay blaff; and on the same line of bearing, 6 cables from Sandy island, 
is Dowling cay, awash, with no part showing above water, and having shoal 
water round it ; there is no passage between the two, and shoal ground ex- 
tends from Sandy island, to the south-east nearly half a mile, and to the 
westward a mile, leaving a channel between the shoals and Anguilla nearly 
half a mile wide and 7 and 8 fathoms deep. This shoal is known as Dowling 
shoal ; its western edge lies North of Mead point, and to clear it on this side 
bring Fork mountain, in St. Martin, in one with Mead point bearing 8.5.E., 
which leads nearly half a mile westward of the shoal. 

Road Bay.—From Long Bay point, which is low and sandy, the island 
becomes more elevated, and thence to Road bay the face of the shore is com- 
posed of cliffs almost perpendicular, which are remarkable, and about 150 
feet in height. 

Road bay is about half a mile in width, and about the same in depth; it 
affords excellent anchorage for small vessels. Its northern side is formed by 
a bold projecting point, known as Koad Bay bluff. On the low sand-bank 
which forms the inner side of the bay there is a small settlement, the inhabit- 
ants of which work the large salt pond immediately behind it. 

Crocus Bay.—From Road bay the shore still continues bold and scarped, 
turning gradually to the north-east and north, until it terminates at Flat Cap 
point, forming the northern extremity of Crocus bay. 

In the eastern corner of Crocus bay is the principal settlement in the is- 
land ; the custom-house with its flag-staff stands on the summit of a hill (218 
feet above the sea); the landing-place is on the Sandy bay, directly below it, 
to the northward, but there is generally a heavy surf on the beach. Good 
anchorage may be found in the bay with the prevailing trade winds, by bring- 
ing Flat Cap point to bear N.N.E., and the custom-house S.E. 4 E., in 7 

fathoms white sand, half a mile off shore ; but with westerly winds it is not 
safe and it is exposed to the heavy rollers which sometimes beset these 
islands from November to March ; these, however, seldom occur, and gener- 
ally give sufficient warning to enable a vessel to get under way in time. On 
the eastern side of the bay there is a very remarkable high perpendicular 
cliff, which serves to point out the anchorage when beating up from westward. 

Stock and firewood may be obtained here, but no water, yams are in 
abundance, and will keep sound on board ship for 4 months, by merely 
sprinkling over them wood ashes. 

Nearly in the middle of the bay there is a small coral patch nearly 2 cables 
in extent, with a depth of 5 and 6 fathoms. The marks for it are:—the 
Jewel rock (a very small rock lying close to the shore half a mile north-east of 
Flat Cap point) just seen open of that point, and a remarkably large tamarind- 
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tree on the north side of the landing beach in one with a conspicuous white 
house on the lowest part of the hill above the beach. 

Directions.—A vessel bound to Crocus bay, not having a pilot on board, if 
coming from northward had better run to leeward of Dog island and beat up. 
If from eastward or south-eastward run through the clear bold channel 
between Anguilla and St. Martin, haul round Anguillita and being careful to 
keep outside Dowling shoal haul into the bay. Vessels when leaving and bound 
to windward, with the assistance of a pilot, may take the northern channel. 
This channel lies between the east end of Seal Islands reef (hereafter described) 
and F'lat-Cap point and is 13 miles wide. Nearly, however, in the centre 
but rather nearer Anguilla, is a dangerous narrow ledge, named Middle bank, 
half a mile long N.E. by N. and S.W. by S., on which the depth is from 20 
to 24 feet ; it frequently breaks in stormy weather. The southern end of 
this bank lies about North three-quarters of a mile from Flat Cap point, and 
its north end, K.N.E. about a mile from the east end of Seal Islands reef. 
If approaching from northward, intending to euter this channel, its proximity 
will be gained, by bringing the custom-house in one with the western peak 
on St. Martin, which mark will lead in, about a mile to windward of Seal 
Islands reefs. 

Shawl Rock.—Yastward of Crocus bay the shore becomes skirted by shoals ; 
2 miles from Flat Cap point, a dry reef sweeps off to the north-east, a mile 
from the shore, and 4 miles from the point ; and nearly half a mile from the 
main reef there is a dangerous breaker, known as the Shawl rock, which is 
not seen at all periods, and is very steep-to; the shore continaes foul to 
within a mile off Suake point, the north-east point of the island. A vessel, 
however, beating up on this side, will ensure her safety by proper attention 
to the lead, for here the Z0-fathom line runs along at 14 miles from the 
shore, decreasing suddenly, Within the reef, at the west end, there is boat 
shelter ; and through an intricate opening near the east end small droghers 
find an anchorage. | 

Dog Island.—Dog island is the north-westernmost of this group, and 
lies 8} miles N.N.W. 4 W. of Anguillita, and 103} miles W. by N. 4 N., off 
Flat Cap point at Crocus bay. It is 14 miles in extent from east to west, 
and three-quarters of a mile from north to south, tapering to points at its 
east and west ends and rising to a height of 80 feet near the centre. It ig 
covered with brushwood and grass and affords pasturage ta horses and sheep. 
Its south-eastern side is bold and steep. At about 2 cables from the south 
shore there is a remarkable little black rock known as the Bay rock, 4 feet 
in height ; nearly abreast this rock there is good landing on the beach just, 
within a bluff rocky point, which forms the south extreme of the island. The 
south-west end of the island, on its north side, is terminated by a high per- 
pendicular cliff. 

West Cay.—F rom the south-western end of the island a broken ledge of 
rocks runs out, until it reaches a small rocky cay, 6 feet in height, which 
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lies three-quarters of a mile west of the island. The recf sweeps round the 
west and north sides of the island terminating at its east point. West cay 
may be passed without fear within a quarter of a mile during the day-time, 
but should be approached very cautiously at night, as the lead is not of 
much use. 

Middle Cay.—Middle cay is nearly connected to Dog island by a ledge of 
dry rocks; this is a remarkable barren islet, its north-east side being a bold 
perpendicular black rock, 60 feet in height. 

Kast Cay is @ low and rocky islet, covered with brushwood, and nearly 
connected in the same way with Dog island, and bold-to; there is no bottom 
with 100 fathoms a mile northward of Middle cay. 

Prickly-Pear Cays are two small islets lying east and west of each 
other, divided by a small boat channel. The westernmost is a narrow rugged 
rock, with brushwood on its summit to the height of 25 feet, three-quarters 
of a mile in length, upon which there is no landing. The eastern island is a 
little lower, about half a mile long, and a quarter broad. Landing may be 
effected in a little bight on the south-west side. Between these islands and 
Dog island there is a clear channel 2} miles wide ; from the west end of the 
Prickly-Pears, however, irregular soundings extend to a distance of half a 
mile, upon which the sea breaks with heavy rollers. Indeed, there is almost 
at all periods a heavy swell between the islands ; and it is therefore advisable 
for vessels bound northward to pass to the westward of Dog island with a 
scant wind. 

Flirt Rocks. —Three-quarters of a mile northward of the Prickly-Pear cays 
are the Great and Little Flirt rocks, two small rocky islets ; the Great Flirt, 
about 20 feet in height, the little one, 8 to 10; the ground is foul around 
them. 

rorth Wager.—The North Wager is a very small rock, only 3 feet above 
the level of the sea, lying three-quarters of a mile eastward of the easternmost 
Prickly-Pear cay. 

Seal Reef and Islands.—Close to the Flirt rocks commences a rocky 
reef, dry in most places, which stretches eastward 5} miles, and terminates at 
the northern entrance to Crocus bay, already described. The reef with its 
outlying rocks is about a mile in width, north and south. 

In the reef, 14 miles from the west end, are several narrow low rocky islets 
named the Seal islands, which are about 5 or 6 feet above the level of the sea. 
Northward of these islets, the reef is skirted by detached coral heads, and 
should not be approached within at least a mile. Southward of the Prickly- 
Pear islands, and between the Seal Cay reef and Anguilla, there is excellent 
anchorage in from 10 to 12 fathoms, and out of the influence of the rollers. 

Caution.—In approaching the islands above described, from northward, in 
consequence of their being backed by the high land of St. Martin, navigators 
are very apt. to make an incorrect estimate of their distance from the shore, a 
circumstance which has led to fatal mistakes on the north-east side of Anguilla, 
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St. Martin is divided between the French and Dutch, the north-west part 
belonging to the former, the south-east to the latter. The general figure of 
the island is that of an equilateral triangle, its sides facing the east, north- 
‘west, and south-west, each 74 miles in length ; but it is deeply indented and 
‘cut into by bays and lagoons, some of which afford good anchorage. It has 
an area of somewhat more than 30 square miles, and consists of a mass of 
rocky hills, covered with vegetable mould. In comparison with many of the 
Antilles it may be called only hilly, its highest part, which is the table-land 
in the centre of the island, being 1,861 feet above the level ofthe sea. There 
are, however, several remarkable elevations, namely :—Saddle or Red hill 
on the north-west end of the island, 877 feet in height; a bold promontory 
with conical peak on the east side of Simson lagoon, 293 feet high; the 
southernmost bare rocky peak of the western range of hills, 900 feet high ; 
and the conical hill in Great bay 697 feet in height. The western shore, 
which is comparatively low, terminates in a low sandy point; the north-east 
point is high and bold, and being separated from the main ridge by a deep 
broad valley, has the appearance of a separate island, when seen at a distance 
from the W.N.W or E.S.E. direction. The south-east end is a lofty bluff, 
faced by a very remarkable perpendicular white cliff, and from which it receives 
the name of point Blanche. 

Where the hills do not reach the shores there are salt lakes, from which 
much salt is collected ; the latter is exported, also sugar and cotton. 

The climate of St. Martin is represented to be healthy. ‘The shores 
abound with fish and there is safe anchorage in various places all round the 
island, especially with north-easterly winds. Deep water is to be found every- 
where at a short distance from the shore, and a vessel may range along the 
western side, at the distance of 2 or 8 miles, in 20 to 80 fathoms, rocky 
bottom. Some caution is requisite when sailing along the eastern shore and 
approaching point Blanche on account of the Hen and Chickens, and Mollybe- 
day rocks, which are about 14 miles from the shore, but as both clusters are 
above water, a good look-out will enable a vessel to avoid them. 

Grande Bay.—This harbour lies at the southern corner of the island 
and is the principal anchorage in the Dutch quarter; it is formed on its 
eastern side by a lofty promontory, a mile in length, which terminates to the 
southward at Blanche point; on its western side by a rocky neck of land 
connected to the main by a low sandy ridge. This neck of land is known 
as Amsterdam point; it is about 100 feet high and on it stands the ruins of 
a fort and barrack, The entrance between the headlands is a mile wide and 
free of danger but in approaching it care is necessary to avoid the Proselyte 
rock, which lies about 14 miles S.W. from point Blanche. The north side 
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of the bay is a very low sandy ridge, upon which is the town of Phillipsbargh 

the seat of government of the Dutch portion of the island, and immediately a, 
the back or north side of it, there is an extensive and valuable salt-pond. 
The eastern shore of the bay is very high with deep valleys, through which 
the wind rushes with great force, and should be guarded against after round- 
ing point Blanche, when entering. Approaching the bay from eastward it is 
advisable to round point Blanche within a quarter of a mile. From a short 
distance north-west of the bluff, a narrow sand-bar sweeps round the east and 
north sides of the bay, nearly half a mile from the shore, having from 8 to 
10 feet on it; inside there is a narrow deep vein having from 10 to 15 feet, 
where small vessels may find good anchorage with the assistance of a pilot. 

Larger vessels should anchor nearly midway between the points in 6 
fathoms, with point Blanche bearing E.S.E. The holding-ground is good, 

but generally heavy rollers make the riding here very uneasy, and cause a 
heavy surf on the beach. 

Light.—A fiaed white light is exhibited from the old fort of Amsterdam, 
on the west side of Grande bay ; it is 150 feet above the sea and visible 8 
miles. 

Proselyte Shoal.—This dangerous rock is about 100 feet in extent, with 
15 to 18 feet water over it and seldom breaks in the strongest breezes. It 
bears S.W. from point Blanche 14 miles distant and lies just within the line 
of 10 fathoms water. 

In standing in from southward do not open the conical peak on the east 
side of the bay, before noticed, to the westward of point Blanche bluff. In 
working up from westward within it do not open the eastern or highest hill 
of St. Bartholomew to the southward of Grouper island, or Mollybeday more 
than its own breadth eastward of point Blanche. 

Simson Bay.—Westward of point Amsterdam the shore becomes in- 
dented by small sandy bays separated by bold woody heights as far the low 
rocky point which forms the east end of Simson bay, 2} miles distant. From 
this point (Pelican point) a narrow ledge, on which there are from 2 to 4 
fathoms, stretches to the southward half a mile. The Pelican rocks, a cluster 
of small detached heads 8 or 4 feet above the sea, lie north-wost of Pelican 
point 13 cables from the shore. 

Thence a low sandy shore sweeps around to the westward, forming Simson 
bay, a mile in width and half a mile in depth; there is anchorage midway 
between the points in the centre of the bay in 4 fathoms but not good. At 
the east end of the bay there is a boat channel into Simson lagoon; thence to 
the west end of the island the shore is very low, consisting of sandy beaches 
separated by low, rocky and sandy cliffs. 

Great caution should be observed in rounding Terre-Basse point, the west 
end of the island, particularly in the night, for a very shallow spit, which may 
be seen in the day-time when the water is clear, runs off to the W.S.W. for 
three-quarters of a mile ; therefore in rounding this end of the island keep 
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Fourche island (the largest island between St. Martin and St. Bartholomew) 
open southward of St. Martin until Terre-Basse point bears southward of 
Ivast ; and then care should be taken not to haul off too suddenly, or come 
within the depth of 10 fathoms, as the north-west end of the island is foul 
nearly a mile from the shore. 

Marigot.—In working up to Marigot, it is advisable to keep the Anguilla 
shore on board, and not to come within the depth of 7 fathoms on the St. 
Martin side, until the western bluff of the bay of Marigot bears South. 

Marigot is the chief town and port of entry of the French part of the island, 
and lies at the base of a hill in the centre of the bay on which is seen the fort 
which protects it. The bay between Bluff point on the west, and Arago point 
on the east side, is 1} miles wide and a mile deep, and has very good anchorage 
with the wind from all points except the north-west, in from 8} to 4} fathoms 
water. The shore of the bay is skirted with shallow banks to the distance of 
half to three-quarters of a mile, and the bay is exposed to the rollers which 
break in the south-west side of the bay half mile from the shore, and send 
in a heavy surf on the beach. From Round hill to the town the shore is 
skirted by a coral ledge, which makes landing extremely difficult except at a 
spot at the east end of the town under the west side of Fort hill, and here 
even there are sunken rocks which lie off at a short distance. From Arago 
point to the north-east end of the island the shore is clear, and may be ap- 
proached by the lead to within half a mile. 

Light.—A small fixed green light is shown near the old fort in Marigot bay. 

Medée Rock.—The only known danger in the bay is the Medée rock, so 
ealled from a vessel of that name having struck on it; the shoal is nearly 
circular and a cable in diameter, and on its north-east side has as little as 15 
feet, with from 20 to 24 feet south-west of it; it bears W. by N. nearly 4 
cables from Arago point, and between it and the shore there are 4 fathoms 
water. In entering the bay from eastward, Red hill, near the north-west 
point of the island, already noticed, should be kept open of the north side of 
Bluff point, until Round hill, a remarkable little wooded isolated eminence on 
the bay shore, is in one with Morne Fortune, when haul up and anchor on 
this line, or a little to windward of it, in 4 fathoms, with Crole rock just open : 
northward of the island. 

Crole Rock.—The most remarkable object on this part of the coast is the 
Crole rock, a small, barren, bluck, rocky islet, with a rounded top rising on 
its north side perpendicularly from the sea to the height of 120 feet, and 
separated from an adjacent point of the island, equally remarkable from its 
termination in a detached conical peak, of somewhat greater elevation. At 4 
about 2 cables southward of it there is a deep sandy bay, forming the base of 
the western side of the valley, in which there are two cultivated salt-ponds; ~ 
but it offers no secure anchorage except for small droghers; it is known as_ | 
Grand Case bay. 

Orient Bay.—The north point of the island is skirted by a reef, which 
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always shows itself to the distance of 2 cables, and which is bold-to. Thence 
the coast turns abruptly southward and then curves south-eastward forming 
the north side of Orient bay. The entrance to Orient bay is half a mile wide, 
and 4 mile deep ; it lies between two small islands of moderate elevation 
skirted by dry reefs. This bay, being exposed to the full force of the Trade- 
wind and sea, is only safe for droghers or small vessels, which find shelter at 
both ends of it. From Pinel, the northernmost islet, reefs extend off nearly 
half a mile; and from the southern island the shore is foul and dangerous as 
far as abreast Guano cay, 34 miles tothe northward of point Blanche. There 
is, however, a small opening in the reef, leading into the Oyster pond, a small 
cove in which there are 10 feet water and where small vessels find security 
during the hurricane months ; but its channel is so tortuous and intricate 
that no directions could be of any use. This side of the island should not be 
approached within the line of the adjacent islands, Mollybeday and Tinta- 
matte, except in cases of necessity. 

Guano Cay.—Guano cay lies 14 miles N.E. by E. 4 E. from point 
Blanche, and half a mile from the nearest point of the island. It is a small 
rocky islet, rising almost abruptly from the sea to a height of 100 feet, and 
is slightly wooded ; it is bold-to on its south-east and south-west sides; but 
nearly half a mile north-east of it there are two small rocks, a little above the 
surface, over which the sea breaks continually. 

Hen and Chickens.—The Hen and Chickens are a cluster of small barren 
rocks, extending in a north-east and south-west direction nearly two cables ; 
the south-westernmost is 15 feet above the level of the sea, the others not 
more than 4 or 5 feet; they are steep-to on all side. They bear E. 3 N. 
nearly 2 miles from point Blanche. 

Mollybeday.—Mollybeday is similar in form and appearance to Guano cay, 
its rocky sides, slightly wooded, rising abruptly to a height of 145 feet ; itis 
foul on its south-east side to the distance of half a mile, and a quarter of a 
nile E.S.E. from it there is a small ledge of rocks a little above the surface, 
which always shows. 

Tintamarre.—The island of Tintamarre lies about 2 miles eastward of 
the north point of St. Martin ; it is 14 miles long, N.E. by E. and 8.W. by 
W., and half a mile broad. Its north shore is a bold rocky cliff, which, to- 
wards the east end of the island, is almost perpendicular to a height of 157 
feet, topped with trees, and when seen from eastward is very remarkable ; the 
east end is rocky, but much lower. Its south and west sides are low and 
sandy ; the whole island is fringed by a coral reef, except at the west end. 
On the north and east sides the reef does not extend to more than a quarter 
ofa mile, but on its south side it reaches to half a mile from the beach, and 
terminates at the south-west point of the island. There is landing in a sandy 
bay at the west end, where a small vessel may find insecure anchorage half 
a mile from the shore in 8 or 9 fathoms. The channel between the south- 
west end of the reef and the Pinel island reef is three-quarters of a mile wide ; 
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but, as before directed, it should not be navigated unless absolutely necessary, 
more particularly from the danger of falling on the Spanish rock. The is- 
land is out of cultivation and uninhabited. 

Spanish Rock.—The Spanish rock is a very small head of coral, jast 
beneath the surface, over which the sea breaks heavily in strong breezes, but 
in moderate weather it does not show itself. It lies nearly 14 miles north- 
west from the south-west end of Tintamarre, and 1} miles E. by N. 3 N. 
from the north point of St. Martin. The south-west point of Tintamarre on 
with the first hollow to the eastward in the high land at the west end of St. 
Bartholomew (an indifferent mark) leads to the south-west of it; and the 

| Crole rock, just open of the north-east point of St. Martin, leads clear to the 
northward. Ships, therefore, running or beating through the Anguilla chan- 
nel have only to be careful not to shut the Crole rock in. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


St. Bartholomew is a French possession, having been ceded to France by 
Sweden in 1878, and contains about 2,000 inhabitants. It consists of & 
number of rocky hills, rising gently from the sea to an elevation probably not 
exceeding 1,000 feet ; the lower declivities of the hills are partly cultivated, 
and partly covered with trees and underwood. It is of irregular shape, and 
deeply indented by numerous small sand bays, separated by bold and steep 
rocky acclivities of moderate height. Its length, between the extreme east 
and west points, is § miles and it varies in breadth from 1 to 2 miles. The 
island is distinguished at a distance by three remarkable hills near its east end 
of nearly the same elevation, forming a triangle ; the easternmost is 992 feet 
high, and more peaked than the others, the southern one 861, and the 
northern one 821, and is distinguished by its rounded summit. The soil is 
not very fertile, but it produces cotton and a small quantity of sugar and 
vegetables are at all times to be obtained ; its only exports are cattle and a 
little salt. The capital, named Gustaf or Gustavia, is on the western side 
of the island. General supplies may be obtained at almost all periods, but 
firewood is scarce, and water has to be purchased. 

The north and east sides of the island are fringed by a coral reef to ‘a short 
distance from the shore, which always shows itself, and off them are several 
islands and islets, hereafter described. 

Gustaf.—The harbour of Gustaf or Gustavia is on the south-west side of 
the island, 1} miles to the north-west of the south point ; the only part of it, 
however, that can be termed a harbour is the inner part, or little arm of 


the sea, which runs in to the south-east, named the Carenage, on the sides 
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of which the town is situated ; but it will only admit vessels of 5 or 6 feet 
water, and which, for want of an outlet at the inner end, is filling up by the: 
debris washed down from the steep heights which bound it. The outer part- 
is a commodious and safe anchorage during the prevailing winds; but being 
exposed from the South-westward to North-west, it cannot be safe in the: 
hurricane season, and it will not admit vessels of greater draught than 17 feet. 
Vessels, however, of the largest draught will find tolerable anchorage under: 
the land, from Syndare islets to the west end of the island. 

The Carenage is 2,500 feet long, 650 feet wide at its inner part, and 400° 
at the narrowest part of the entrance. It is bounded on its southern side by 
a rocky ridge, of moderate elevation, the north-west end of which terminates 
in a bold abrapt headland, with a fort on its sammit, known as Oscar fort, 
186 feet above the sea. On the north-east side it is backed by a ridge of 
wooded hills, 266 feet in height, terminating in a precipitous acelivity, on 
which is fort Gustaf, 170 feet high, which protects the entrance and points 
out the locality of the harbour to a stranger, the town being quite out of 
sight, even at.a short distance. 

The outer harbour or anchorage is confined in a square space about 3- 
cables in extent, which may be entered from the south-east, south, or west.. 
The south-east channel is between the Saintes and the shore. 

The Saintes are three small, low, rugged islets nearly connected to oreh 
other,—the two largest by a dry ridge, and the smallest or westernmost by a- 
shallow ledge, which extends from it towards the bluff of fort Oscar to within 
350 feet of the shore, leaving a channel of less than half a cable wide,—too- 
narrow and dangerous for a stranger to attempt, particularly as when under 
the high land the wind is very variable ; and this is also to be observed ix 
navigating the other passages, especially when the breeze is strong and to- 
the northward of East. 

Syndare Islets.—The South channel, a quarter of a mile wide, lies between 
the Saintes and the Syndare islets, two remarkable, barren, rugged islands. 
lying north and south of each other ; they are 100 yards apart but connected 
by a coral ledge. The northern one, elevated 98 feet above the sea, is foul. 
of its north and east sides. From the south-east end of the southern island, 
a ledge with two small low rocky islets extends off to the distance of half a. 
cable, where it terminates by the smallest of these rocks, which is very: 
steep-to. 

Directions. — Vessels bound to Gustaf from eastward should avoid bringing: 
the east end of the island to bear North until they have opened out Sugar- 
loaf rock southward of Negre point, to clear the Roques. With the prevailing: 
wind the South channel is the most convenient. In taking this channel it is 
advisable to run the Saintes down close aboard from the southward under full 
sail, on the starboard tack, and haul sharp round the northern islet. With 


a wind from Kast, a vessel, if well navigated, may fetch into a berth ; but if 
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violence that the greatest attention is necessary to keep the vessel well ander 
command. Ifthe Syndare islets are weathered the vessel may stand towards 
the shore as far as necessary to enable her to fetch into a berth, according to 
draught. A stranger without a pilot had better avoid this channel and use 
the West channel between the Syndare islets and the shore. In taking the 
latter, if coming from eastward a vessel may pass either outside the Sugar- 
loaf or between it and the Syndare islets ; if the latter route is taken haul 
close round the west or outer side of the Whale rock, a small dangerous rock, 
awash and steep-to, lying nearly 2 cables westward of the Syndares; and 
tack when necessary under the shore, which is free from danger. 

In navigating either of these channels, shipmasters should be prepared to 
encounter the heavy gusts which rush through the valleys and render strict 
attention to the helm necessary to keep the vessel under command ; a pilot, 
however, is always in attendance. 

There is anchorage for a small vessel in Anse de Saline, also at the west 
end of the island in Columbier bay. The whole of the northern shore is 
fringed by a reef, through which, however, in the bay of St. John, there is a 
small opening which will admit a small vessel. 

_ Outlying Islets.—The several islands which surround St. Bartholomew, 


and are dependent upon it, are Coco cay, the~Sugar-loaf, the Groupers, 


Fourche, Boulanger, Goat, Fregate, Toc Vers, Tortue, &c. between most of 
which there are passages, with 7 to 15 fathoms. In sailing from the 
Carenage of Gustaf, vessels frequently pass between Fourche and Boulanger 
islands, and then steering N. by IX. } E. go eastward of St. Martin and 
Anguilla ; that is what is named” by the Dutch the Short passage, but the 
more common, or Long passage, is to the southward of the Grouper rocks 
and then N.W. } N. direct for Dog island, or Prickly-Pear passage, west of 
Anguilla. 

It is recommended, when sailing round the shores of the island of St. Bar- 
tholomew, always to obtain a pilot if possible, on account of the numerous 
islands and ledges and the baffling winds from the high lands. 

Coco Cay, the southernmost of these islets, lies due South 6 cables from 
the bold high bluff, which forms the east side of Grande Saline bay; it is a 
narrow rugged, rocky islet, slightly wooded on its summit, and about a 
quarter of a mile in length from north to south, with a small rock nearly con- 
nected to its north end. It is steep-to on all sides, particularly at its south 
end ; but it 1s not advisable to pass inshore of it. 

Roques.—Three-quarters of a mile eastward of Coco islet, and nearly 1} 
miles 8. by W. from the east end of St. Bartholomew, are two very small 
rocky heads close together, named the Little Turtle rocks, or the Roques ; 
they are steep-to, but being only 4 or 4 feet above the sea, are very dangerous. 

Tortue.—The Tortue is a small flat-topped rocky islet, lying half a mile 
from the north-east point of the island, to which it is connected by a ledge of 
dry and sunken rocks, and a quarter of a mile north-east are the Grenadiers, 
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a small ledge 2 or 3 feet above the sea, steep-to on its north-east side, and 
on which the sea generally breaks heavily. 

Toc Vers.—Toc Vers is a small pointed rocky islet, 2 miles north-west of 
Tortue islet. When seen from east or wést, its north point resembles a lofty 
pillar, standing close by the side of the perpendicular cliff which is about 120 
feet high, and is very remarkable. Skoal water extends southward of it 
about half a mile. 

Fregate and Goat Islands, two large islands of considerable elevation, 
scantily clothed with grass and low wood, are readily distinguished ; the 
latter is separated from the north-west side of St. Bartholomew by a clear 
channel 8 cables wide ; but it is not advisable to pass to the southward of 
either of these islands as rocky ledges skirt their south-eastern sides. 

Sugar-Loaf Island-—The Sugar-loaf island is very remarkable, having the 
exact form which its name imports, when seen from any direction. Although 
similar in appearance to the Grouper, its position and greater elevation, 181 
feet above the sea, readily point it out; it lies nearly 14 miles west of the 
harbour of Gustavia, and serves as a good guide to strangers, for finding the 
entrance. It is clear and steep-to on all sides, except the north, whence a 
narrow ledge of dry and sunken rocks extends in that direction nearly 2 
cables ; at its extremity therc.are two small rocks about 4 or 5 feet above 
the sea, which are steep-to. 

Grouper Rock.—The Grouper, a rocky barren islet, almost circular, and 
about 2 cables in diameter, lies about W.N.W. distant 44 miles from the west 
extremity of St. Bartholomew. It rises on all sides abruptly, and terminates 
in a rounded summit, 146 feet above the level of the sea. From its south 
side a coral ledge of dry and broken rocks extends off to the distance of a 
cable leaving a small vein of deep water between it and the Little Groupers ; 
from all other quarters it may be approached within half a mile. The Little 
Groupers, a small group of detached rocks, lie about half a mile 8.S.W. from 
Grouper island. The Little Groupers are bold-to on all sides exeept towards 
the Grouper, to which they are nearly connected. 

Fourche Island, or Five Islands, as it has been named, is really one island 
with five remarkable barren, rocky, peaked elevations, which, seen at a certain 
distance from the north-east or south-west, have somewhat the appearance of 
being small separate islands. The two western elevations are nearly of the 
same altitude, being about 350 feet above the level of the sea; the others are 
a little lower ; at a certain distance, therefore, they have the appearance of 
being only two islands. It is elbow-shaped, its northern arm being three- 
quarters of a mile, and its eastern half a mile in length, and a quarter of a 
mile broad. At the east, and also at the west end, there is a small, low, 
detached islet, lying a very short distance only from the shore, with dry 
sunken rocks between. A cable westward of the south end of the island is a 
very small detached rock, just showing itself above the sea. 
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There is anchorage on the south-west side with the prevailing winds, but 
it is advisable not to go farther into the bight than midway between the ends 
of the island, with the south-east point bearing about E. by S., where a vessel 
may ride with ease. Closer in under the high land, the wind is so baffling 
and unsteady, that in weighing one can hardly depend upon casting the right 
way, and there is not room to manceuvre. Ships, however, in ease of 
necessity, may haul in close under the eastern arm, passing to the westward 
of the little rock we have noticed. There is good landing in the sandy bay 
at the north-east corner ; the island is clear and steep-to on all sides. 

Table Rock is a small rocky islet, nearly barren, lying 1} miles north-west- 
ward of Fourche islet ; when seen from northward or southward it has some- 
what the appearance of a shoe, with the heel to the westward, where it is 
about 80 feet above the sea; it is clear all round, and may be approached on 
its west side to within a quarter of a mile. 

Boulanger.—The Boulanger, o small, barren, rocky islet, lies 14 miles 
eastward of Fourche island ; it rises abruptly from the sea, to the height of 
about 120 feet. Half a mile eastward of it is a remarkable pillar-shaped 
rock of nearly the same height which, from its resemblance to a vessel under 
sail, end on, has been named the Sail rock ; these islands are very remark- 
able and cannot be mistaken. 

Barrel of Beef.—The Barrel of Beef is a small square black rock, only 10 
feet above the water, lying West 14 miles nearly from Colombier point; it is 
steep-to on all sides but the north-west which is foul for a cable off. 

Tides.—‘ By inspecting the chart,’ says Captain Barnett, R.N., ‘it 
will be perceived that the islands of Anguilla, 8t. Martin and St. Bartholomew 
lie upon a distinct bank of soundings, and may, therefore, be termed and de. 
scribed as a group of themselves. At all of them we find a rise and fall of 
the sea, of from 1 to 2 feet, but so irregular that we cannot define any period 
for high or low water. The following observations made by Dr. Fahiberg, a 
visitant of these islands for a long period, are valuable; and will no doubt 
give the best information on the subject :— 

‘ About the island of St. Bartholomew, the flood at new and full moon runs 
south-east, and it is then high water at 10h. 30m. P.m., while the sun is 
farthest to the north of the equator, but comes about 2 hours sooner in the 
following months, till the sun gets farthest to the south, when it is high 
water at 10h. 30m. a.m., and it runs afterward in the same proportion back 
again; the winds, which are of long continuance, sometimes making a trifling 
difference. The sea is always lowest at the time when the sun is farthest to 
the north of the line, and so to the contrary.’ 

During the period of our survey between the months of November and 
March, we could detect neither tidal stream nor current among these islands, 
except on one or two occasions while at anchor in Crocus bay, at Anguilla, 
we swung to a westerly or easterly stream; and once only experienced a 
westerly current of 1 mile per hour to the eastward of St. Bartholomew, 
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after a lengthened period of strong breezes from the south-east quarter. We 
found no difficulty in beating up from one island to another. 

Vessels running through between St. Bartholomew and St. Martin, should 
pass to the northward and westward of the Table rock ; and those bound to 
the harbour of Gustavia should open the Sugar loaf to the southward of the 
island before passing to the east end, to avoid the Roques.” 


SABA. 


Saba island, a Dutch possession, lies about 25 miles south-westward of St. 
Bartholomew ; it is a rocky islet, apparently of volcanic origin, rising abruptly 
from the sea ; its centre, which is generally in the clouds, reaching an eleva- 
tion of 2,820 feet. It is nearly circular in form, 2} miles in diameter, bold 
and steep-to, and consists of a mass of rugged mountains with deep precipit- 
ous ravines, over and through which are only footpaths from house to house. 
The island has a population of about 2,000, one-third of which are negroes ; 
it produces cotton, sugar and tobacco, but the only commerce is in poultry 
and vegetables. The islanders speak the English language, and are said to 
be excellent ship-builders. 

The principal village is situated in a small valley 960 feet above the sea 
known as the Bottom, and is only visible when Ladder point, the south-west 
point of the island, bears N. by W. The best landing place, named the South 
side landing, is about 4 cables eastward of Ladder point and is merely a little 
rocky cove at the foot of a deep ravine, through which a pathway leads up to 
the village. There is another landing about three-quarters of a mile north- 
ward of Ladder poiut, named Ladder landing, from its being at the foot of a 
pathway traced out of the Rugged rock, which rises almost perpendicularly 
out of the sea. In general, a heavy surf breaks all along the shore and 
renders landing extremely difficult and often dangerous. 

A rock, known as the Diamond, lies at about a quarter of a mile north-west 
from Torrens point, the north-west extreme of the island; it is a remarkable 
white object rising perpendicularly from the sea to the height of 80 feet and 
very bold to the distance of a cable. Just off the point, and between it and 
the Diamond rock, is the Pilot rock, 6 feet above the water; and several 
sunken rocks skirt the shore to the southward of Torrens point. Off the 
northern part of the island is Green islet, between which and the shore is a 
narrow passage of 8} fathoms water. 

Fresh-water is scarce and difficult to obtain; there is a well at about one- 
third of a mile southward of Torrens point, but the water, though drinkable, 
is not good ; the inhabitants chiefly depend on rain water caught in tanks. 
Firewood can be purchased. 
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There are two positions off Saba island where anchorage may be obtained 
but neither of them is safe for large sailing vessels. One is off the South 
side landing, but it is only fit for small vessels that can be easily handled, or 
steamers. The other is between Ladder landing and Torrens point; this 
anchorage is tolerably safe with northerly or easterly winds, but is open to 
southward and westward. Vessels intending to anchor here had better 
approach it from northward, passing outside the Diamond rock. 

Soundings can be obtained all round the island, but the edge of the bank 
is steep and not far from the shore. The depth of 100 fathoms is in no part 
more than three-quarters of a mile from the cliffs. 

Saba is in lat. 17° 88’ 24” N., long. 68° 14’0” W., (dependent upon fort 
Christian, St. Thomas, being in long. 64° 55’ 52”°5 W.). 

SABA BANK.—Saba bank is nearly in the form of a parallelogram, its 
longest sides lying E.N.B. and W.8.W. about 82 miles, and its shortest 
about N.W. by N. and S.E. by S. 20 miles. Its nearest part is 23 miles 
from the south-west part of Saba island. The eastern side of the bank is 
fringed with a narrow ledge of living coral, sand and rock, which is 20 miles 
in length, and varies in depth from 6} to 10 fathoms ; when on this part the 
bottom is distinctly seen. It commences about 8.W. 4 miles from Ladder 
point, Saba island, and trends thence S.S.E. for 11 miles, with a breadth of 
from 1} to 24 miles; it then turns S.S.W. for 8 miles, and is from one to 
two miles broad, and terminates W. by S. 12 miles farther on where it is 
merely a ridge of 9 fathoms not half a mile broad. Westward of the ledge, 
with the exception of a few small coral patches of 9 and 10 fathoms towards 
the southern edge, the bottom is clear white coral sand, with a depth of from 
12 to 15 and 20 fathoms, gradually increasing to the edge but terminating 
abruptly in 80 fathoms. The bottom can be distinctly seen under a depth of 
10 fathoms. 


/ 


ST. EUSTATIUS. 


St. Eustatius, also known as Statia, is a lofty volcanic island, 4} miles in 
length N.W. and S.E., and from one to 2 miles in breadth, the south-east 
end being the broadest. At a distance, when viewed from certain directions, 
it resembles a huge pyramidal rock ; but when seen from north-eastward or 
south-westward it appears to consist of two distinct islands; on a nearer 
approach, however, it will be observed that the island is formed of two 
mountainous elevations divided by an extensive valley. The northern part 
is broken up into rugged hills from 500 to 900 feet high, which terminate 
abruptly on the shore ; the southern portion is occupied by a volcanic moun- 
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tain, the summit of which reaches the height of 1,950 feet, but is seldom 
seen ; its sides slope gradually down to the sea, broken only on the south 
side by a bold white cliff, known as the White Wall, 900 feet high. There 
is a hollow at the summit of this mountain, which is the crater of an extinct 
voleano, to whose action may, perhaps, be attributed the existence of the 
island. The intervening valley is highly cultivated. 

St. Eustatius is a Dutch colony but the English language is chiefly spoken. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has also Saba under his control but subject to the 


government of St. Martin. Formerly it was a place of some commercial ‘ 


importance, being a free port ; but of late years there has scarcely been any 
trade. The island produces yams in great abundance which are sent to the 
neighbouring islands and Surinam. ‘The imports are merely for home con- 
sumption and chiefly ohtained from St. Thomas. The population is about 
2,800. 

Orangetown, the only town in St. Eustatius, is on the western side of 
the island, partly on the beach, and partly on the cliff which overlooks it; 
the former is known as the Lower, the latter as the Upper town; they com- 
municate by a steep road cat out of the cliff. Fort Orange stands on a cliff 
in front of the town facing the sea and on other commanding positions, 
especially on Signal hill, are the ruins of former works and batteries. The 
landing is difficult on account of the heavy surf, which is very violent when 
the wind comes from south-westward, to which direction the town is exposed. 

Light.—A small fixed white light is shown from the roof of harbour office 
at Orangetown. 

In the roadstead before the town there is anchorage in about 10 fathoms, 
course sand and coral, and ashes of lava ; the best position is with the church 
bearing EK. by N. 4 N. at about half a mile from the shore ; vessels may also 
anchor farther out in 14 to 15 fathoms, similar ground. During the hurricane 
months, it is necessary to watch the shifting of the wind, for should there be 
a prospect of a squall coming on, vessels should immediately put to sea, that 
they be not driven on shore nor exposed to damage. It is considered advis- 
sable to remain at single anchor in order to be ready to make sail the moment 
the wind blows on shore. 

The geographical position of the fort flagstaff, Orangetown, is latitude 
17° 29’ 10” N., long. 62° 58’ 50” W. (dependent upon fort Christian, St. 
Thomas, being in long. 64° 55’ 62'°5 W.). The highest part of the island 
(at its south end) is 1,950 feet above the sea. 

The island is clear all round at a moderate distance from the land, except- 
ing at its south-east and south-west points, from which sandy spits extend a 
short distance. The channel between it and St. Christopher is without 
danger ;—the current sometimes runs strongly through the channel to the 
northward ; it is also subject to calms and variable winds, in consequence of 
the high lands, Miser mountain and the Crater (St. Christopher), obstructing 
the true Trade-wind. 
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ST. CHRISTOPHER. 


Or ST. KITTS, as it is generally named, was one of the first English 
settlements in the West Indies, and, together with the British islands of Nevis 
and Anguilla, forms a separate presidency under the administration of the 
Leeward islands. The island is about 17 miles in length and of irregular 
breadth, its northern part being 5 miles broad, and its southern 2 miles; the 
two parts are connected by an isthmus, or narrow neck of land, not above a 
mile wide. The interior of the island is composed of a number of lofty barren 
mountains, the highest of which, mount Miser, is 4,814 feet above the sea ; 
this mountain is an exhausted volcano, having a crater about 50 acres in 
extent, and is seldom wholly visible, its summit being hidden by clouds. In 
approaching the island, the assemblage of hills causes it to appear like one 
large mountain covered with wood ; but a nearer approach shows it to be less 
abrupt, and the mountains rising one over the other, give it a pleasant ap- 
pearance, as they are cultivated as high as possible. When sailing along the 
southern side, at the distance of about 6 miles from the land, it appears like 
several detached islands,—the north-western side is the highest and declines 
gradually to the sea. 

St. Christopher is considered one of the most fertile islands in the West 
Indies; it produces sugar, molasses and rum, also small quantities of coffee, 
limes and salt. The population in 4892 was.about 31,000. Its area is 44,000 
acres, of which about 30,000 are cultivated ; these are in the northern part 
of the island, for the southern part is almost uninhabited, being full of large 
salt ponds. The climate is hot, but owing to the great elevation of the 
mountain, it is not unpleasantly so; the island is not considered unhealthy, 
at least, it is as healthy as any part of the West Indies. The island is sub- 
ject to frequent storms, hurricanes, and earthquakes. 

The principal town, named Basseterre, is on the south-western part of the 
island, and northward of the low isthmus; it is small and is defended by 
three batteries. The other towns are old Road, Sandy Point town, and Deep ; 
this last is at the northern point of the island. 

When sailing along the southern coast of St. Christopher, the following 
will be noticed ; namely, the Nag’s head, or South end of St. Christopher, 
on which there is a high hammock; the high land on each side of Frigate 
bay, the bay at the northern end of the isthmus which connects the northern 
and southern parts of St. Christopher ; Great Monkey hill, a high mountain 
northward of the town of Basseterre ; and Brimstone hill, another hill, 779 
feet high, with forts on it, eastward of Sandy Point town. Within the Nar- 
rows (the passage between St. Christopher and Nevis) are several bays at the 
southern end of St. Christopher, in which a vessel may obtain shelter in bad 
weather ; these are named Majors, Banana, Cockleshell, and Mosquito. In 
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these bays there is depth sufficient for a vessel of moderate size, and the 
soundings decrease as the shore is approached. 

Basseterre.— When approaching this roadstead from the southern part 
of Nevis, give Fort point, at Charlestown, a berth of about 14 miles, and 
steer N.N.W. or N.W. by N., and it will carry over a shoal of 4 to 6 fathoms, 
named the Monkey bank.* This bank is rather more than a mile in breadth, 
and its middle part lies 24 miles S.W. 4 S. from the Nag’s head. The best 
anchorage in the road is with the Half Moon battery bearing N.W. by 
W., the town N.N.W., and Fashion fort N.E.; here the depth is 9 to 7 
fathoms on coarse sand. Or, anchor with Londonderry fort at the east. end 
of the town, bearing North, distant half a mile, and the west point of the 
bay W. by N.; or in 10 fathoms sandy bottom, with Nag’s head in one with 
the soath point of the mouutain of Nevis. The tide rises about a foot. 

Light.—On the beach at Basseterre, a fired red light, visible 4 miles, is 
usually exhibited, also a red light on the mole head. Vessels generally 

‘anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms at about two-thirds of a mile S. by E. 4 E. from 
the light. 

The geographical position of Basseterre church, St. Christopher, is lat. 
17° 18’ 12” 'N., long. 62° 42’ 55” W. 

Old Road is about 5 miles westward from Basseterre, and 8 miles east- 
ward from Brimstone hill; here fresh-water can be obtained, but no wood, 
and landing is difficult on account of the surf. When approaching this place 
from Basseterre, follow the shore at a moderate distance, running only so far 
to leeward as to fetch it upon a wind ; then stand in under easy sail, for the 
gully eastward of the town, and when St. Thomas charch, standing nearly a 
mile to the westward, is brought on with the flagstaff on Brimstone hill, you 
will be just on the edge of the anchoring ground, in 17 fathoms, and may run 
in to within a cable of the beach, and anchor in 9 to 10 fathoms stony 
ground ; or anchor abreast the gully, with the fort bearing N. by W. distant 
half a mile, and the extreme points of the land 8.E. and W.N.W.. ;—abreast 
the town the bank of soundings is very steep. 

Sandy Point Town is fully a mile westward of Brimstone hill. The 
soundings do not extend far off, and are rocky; the anchorage is therefore 
about a cable from the land, in 9 to 18 fathoms, with the street extending 
from the landing place, end on. When approaching this anchorage from 


* Monkey bank or shoal has a depth of 11 to 25 fathoms close to it on all sides. To 
clear it on the north-west side in a large ship, do not approach it nearer than when Rock 
hill is in line with St. Anthony north peak (1,124 feet high) N.E. ¢ E.; on the south-east 
side, than when Horse-shoe point is in line with the same peak of St. Anthony N.N.E, 
} E.; on the north side, Cades mill (Nevis) in one with Spring Hill mill E 3 8S. clears it 
at a moderate distance; and it may also be cleared on the south side by bringing Paradise 
mill in line with Tower Hill old mill, E. 3 S., or by not approaching it nearer than 
to have Lloyd’s staff at Charlestown in one with Prospect mill, S.E. 3 E. (easterly). 
If St. Eustatius is kept open southward of Brimstone hill, N.W. 3 N., it clears all 
the shoals on the west side of Nevis, and south of Basseterre. 
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southward, be careful to give a berth to the point on which Charles fort 
stands, as a rocky reef extends some distance from it; and in coming from 
northward, there is also a reef a little to the northward of Belltete or Sandy 
point, which must have a berth given to it of about a mile,—a mark to avoid 
this reef on the south side is St. Ann’s church open south of Sandy point. 

Deep Bay.—I'rom Sandy point to Deep bay, the distance round the 
shore is about 6 miles ; the coast must have a moderate berth given to it, as 
it is rocky. Deep bay is seldom visited by any but small traders, as its ap- 
proach is both difficult and dangerous, on account of rocks, named the Dogs, 
lying off it ; a reef also runs out from these rocks some distance, and a 
tremendous surf continually beats on the shore. 

From Deep bay, along the eastern shore of the island, the coast is moder- 
ately clear, but at about half way a dangerous reef runs out about half a mile 
from the shore ; this must be cautiously avoided. This side of the island is 
but seldom visited. 


NEVIS. 


This island has been an English colony, with a short interval, since the 
year 1682, and is attached to the presidency of St. Kitts. It is separated 
from the latter island by a strait nearly two miles wide, called the Narrows, 
which is too intricate to be navigated without a pilot. 

Nevis is of volcanic origin; it may be described as a rock, which rises 
from a bold shore rather abruptly to the base of a conical mountain which 
occupies its centre, and attains an elevation of 8,596 feet. At the foot of 
this mountain is a belt of level land, extremely fertile and highly cultivated, 
and on the western side of the island are two rivulets of fresh-water. The area 
is about 50 square miles of which about one half is capable of being cultivated. 
The exports, consists of coffee, sugar, ram, and molasses. The climate is 
similar to that of St. Christopher. The population in the year 1892 was 
over 18,000. 

When approaching Nevis, either from northward or southward its mountain 
will be seen in the form of a saddle; this is occasioned by the crater having 
fallen in. But as this mountain is not always to be seen on account of the 
clouds, and as the shores of the island are low, it is advisable during night or 


hazy weather not to approach its east and west sides into a less depth than .- 


20 fathoms ; its south coast should not be approached nearer than the depth 
of 12 fathoms. 

Charlestown.—The three principal roadsteads are on the western side 
of the island. The most frequented is Charlestown, where are a court-house 
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and other large buildings ; it stands on the shore of a curving bay at the 
foot of the mountain, which rises immediately behind it in a long verdant 
acclivity. It is recommended, when approaching it from southward, to give 
the pomt on which the fort is built a good berth, on account of the shoal ex- 
tending from it ; and having rounded it, bring the fort to bear 8.E., then 
haul in and anchor on that line of bearing at about a mile from the shore. 

The Narrows, the passage between Nevis and St. Christopher, is so much 
encumbered with shoals that no vessel should attempt it without a pilot. It 
is a valuable channel for vessels bound to Basseterre from northward, when 
not able to weather the east point of Nevis. 

The geographical position of the summit of Nevis is lat. 17° 8’ 54” N., 
long. 62° 384’ 17” W,; of fort Charles lat. 17° 7’ 52” N., long. 62° 37’ 10” W. 


REDONDA. 


Redonda, between Nevis and Montserrat, is a high, round, barren rock, 
having somewhat the appearance of a haycock; it is steep, of a green colour, 
and may be seen at the distance of 80 miles. Vessels may approach it on 
all sides, as it is steep ;—there is anchorage on its west side in 10 to 12 
fathoms. On the south-east side is a small islet named the Pinnacle, which 
nearly joins the land, and has a remarkable appearance, as its name implies. 

The island is a dependency of Antigua and contains about 120 inhabitants 
chiefly engaged in the phosphate industry. Fresh-water and provisions can 
be obtained in small quantities. The height of the island is about 600 feet. 

The geographical position of the centre of Redonda is considered to be 
lat. 16° 55’ 18” N., long. 62° 18’ 53” W. 

At about 10 miles westward from Redonda is a bank of 7 to 10 fathoms, 
the locality and extent of which have yet to be determined ; it is, how- 
ever, believed to be the shoal part of the bank extending from the south end 
of Nevis. The depth over it has been reported to be so little as 43 fathoms, 


MONTSERRAT. 


The island of Montserrat lies to the 8.W. of Antigua, and contains an 
area of about 874 square miles. It was discovered by Columbus during his 
second voyage and was named by him from its resemblance to the mountain 
of the same name near Barcelona, which is rugged, uneven, and exhibits 
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many lofty peaks. The first settlement on the island was formed by the 
English in 1682, and, with the exception of a short interval, it has remained 
a British colony. 

The island may be considered a mass of rock, diversified by a succession 
of pleasant hills and valleys. There are some precipitous mountains, which 
are densely clad with trees of a heavy growth. The highest, Soufriére hill, 
at the south end of the island, has an elevation of 8,002 feet ; Centre hill, in 
nearly the middle of the island, is 2,450 feet high ; Silver hill, at the north 
end of the island, has an altitude of 1,285 feet. 

The eastern side of the island bears a wild barren aspect, and the moun- 
tains appear very high, abounding with cedar and other useful and valuable 
trees ; but its western side slopes gently to the sea, and is covered with 
beautiful plantations. Sugar and limes are the principal crops cultivated. 
The population in 1892, was about 12,000, of whom about 200 were whites. 

The climate of Montserrat is considered to be very healthy, and to be much 
more favourable to the European constitution than the other islands in the 
Antilles ; so much so as to obtain for the island the name of the Montpellier 
of the West Indies. 

Montserrat is governed by a Commissioner, and a Legislative Council of 
not more than six members who are appointed by the Crown. There is also 
an Executive Council nominated by the Sovereign. It has no harbour, and 
the coast is in general so ‘rocky as to render riding dangerous in case of a 
hurricane ; should such be expected, it is recommended to get under way 
and ran for Antigua or St. Christopher, according to the wind. 

Plymouth.—The town of Plymouth, the capital of the island, is on the 
south-west side. It is small but regularly built, and the houses have a com- 
fortable and cheerful appearance. A light is shown on the beach when the 
mail steamers are expected. Vessels from eastward should pass the south 
end of the island, and anchor off the lower end of the town, abreast the fort, 
in about 6 fathome water, within two cables of the shore ; northward of this, 
the ground is foul and rocky. Or, they may anchor farther out in 9 fathoms, 
with Bransby point (the west extremity of the island) in one with Redonda 
island N.N.W. 4 W. and the Water mill in line with North George hill N.E. 
by E. + E. 

The wharf, in Plymouth anchorage, is in about lat. 16° 42’ 12” N., long. 
62° 18’ 0” W. 

Northward of Plymouth about 24 miles is Old Road bay, and 4 miles 
farther northward is Cars bay, in either of these vessels may anchor should 
there be a necessity. At these places, and indeed all around the island, a 
heavy surf continually beats on the shore, and renders the loading of heavy 
goods very inconvenient. 

- The ‘ Derrotero”’ says of Montserrat that it lies ‘‘ nearly 8.S.E. and 
N.N.W. and is a great rock formed by two mountains. The north-east part 
is very high and cliffy, and clean to approach ; the north-west part is also 
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high and bluff, and the island may be seen from a distance of 15 leagues. 
The island has not the smallest bay, and is in genoral steep-to, and there are 
no breakers whatever, except where the sea breaks upon the very shore, so 
that it may be approached almost close-to without fear of danger. The 
south-east part is much higher than the opposite side, but it has a more 
gentle declivity, and where it joins the shore is rather low; the south part 
is, also, very clean, but, when south-easterly winds prevail, the sea breaks 
upon it with violence. In the roadstead, shelter can be obtained only when 
the wind is N.E., so that large vesscls cannot anchor in it, and none fre- 
quent it but the small traders who trade with Antigua for the produce of the 
island.” 


BARBUDA. 


Barbuda island is under the government of Antigua; it is 18} miles long 
and 6 miles wide, and is in general so low and flat (its highest part not being 
more than 205 feet high) that no part of it can be seen farther than 18 or 20 
miles off. It is but partially cultivated, being chiefly appropriated to the 
rearing of cattle, sheep, horses, and deer for sale in Antigua. At its western 
side is an extensive lagoon of 2 to 10 fect water. Its productions are cotton, 
corn, fruits of various kinds, pepper, and tobacco; but good water is scarce. 
The population in 1891 amounted to about 580. 

The coasts of the island are in general foul all round and exceedingly dan- 
gerous, the rocky banks which surround them being so steep-to that it is not 
an uncommon thing to have 50 or 60 fathoms at the prow, and only 4 or 5 
at the stern. A bank of 4 to 20 fathoms surrounds the island, and extends 
on its western side 11 miles off, to the north-west about 7 miles, and to the 
southward it is said to extend fully 12 miles, there having been only 9 fathoms 
found in the middle of the passage between the island and Antigua. 

The north, south, and west sides of the island are low, sandy and scantily 
wooded, with nothing remarkable on them except on the south side, about 
two miles from the south-west point, where there is an old martello tower 
(known as the River fort), nearly in ruins, and eastward of it a remarkable 
clamp of trees ; both are useful objects when approaching this side. 

Off this end of the island (the south end) there is a dangerous reef named 
the Palaster, which dries at 13 miles from the shore; beyond which, at the 
distance of 14 miles in a south-westerly direction, is another bank of 2} 
fathoms named the Dodington; there are also some shoal spots, of 14 to 
2} fathoms, south-west of the Dodington, lying with Palmetto point (the 
west point of the island) bearing N. by W. } W. distant 6 miles, and the 
south end of the island N.E. ? E. 5} miles. They are named the Codrington 
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shoals, and are very dangerous, as there are 6 to 8 fathoms close-to, but 
vessels may avoid them in 11 to 12 fathoms by not bringing the martello 
tower to the northward of N. by E. These shoals, the Codrington, Doding- 
ton and Palaster, all lie within the 10-fathom line, and render the south end 
of the island very hazardous to approach. 

From Palmetto point, the south-west point, the west coast of the island is 
formed by a low, narrow sand-ridge, having at its back an extensive lagoon 
with 5 to 12 feet water in it. The entrance to it lies a short distance east- 
ward of Billy point, the north-west end of the island, but it is obstructed by 
a bar of mud. The bank on this side extends a considerable distance to the 
westward. The coast is foul in places for two miles off shore; vessels should 
not approach within the depth of 6 fathoms without caution. 

A reef extends nearly 14 miles off the northern shore and is so steep that 
the depth is 80 fathoms within a mile of it ; its north extreme is, however, 
always visible. At the north-west end of the island the ledge is composed of 
coral heads, which extend out 24 miles and do not break; here, however, 
the soundings give warning of approach, and a vessel when passing the west 
side of the island at night should not come within the depth of 10 fathoms. 

From Spanish point, the south-east end of the island, the eastern shore 
begins to rise, and about midway, for over two miles are perpendicular cliffs 
200 feet high, which is the highest part of the island. A dry broken coral 
ledge skirts the shore on this side at a distance of about half a mile, upon 
which the sea breaks with violence ; it is so steep that there is no bottom 
with 90 fathoms 14 miles ontside it. 

Anchorage.—There is good anchorage on the west side of Barbuda in 6 
fathoms, about 8 miles off-shore, with Cedar Tree point bearing N. by E. and 
Palmetto point 8.E. 45. Small vessels may approach closer abreast Tuson 
rock, whieh is 2 feet above water, and lies a short distance from the beach, 
taking care, however, to avoid a 7-foot patch lying 9 cables S.W. from it. 
Excellent anchorage may also be obtained on the south side of the island, to 
the westward and under the lee of the shoals which shelter it with the wind as 
far to the southward as 8.E. The best position for communicating with 
the island will be found about a mile from the shore in 6} fathoms, with 
the River fort bearing N. by E. and Palmetto point N.W. by W. 4 W. 
Be careful, however, when standing in, not to bring the fort to the northward 
of N. by E., until quite certain that the vessel is to the northward of the 
shoals. 

The position of the martello tower flagstaff, according to Captain Barnett, 
R.N., is lat. 17° 85’ 50” N., long 61° 49’ 86” W. 
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This island lies in lat. 17° 6’ N., long, 61° 45’ W., and is therefore, to the 
west of Nevis. It has an irregular oval form, and is about 13 miles in length 
and 9 miles in breadth. The shores are high and rocky, and are indented 
on all sides by harbours, bays, and creeks, and bordered, particularly on the 
northern and eastern coasts, with small rocky islets, which are used for the 
rearing of cattle. With the exception of a range of mountains, named the 
Sheckerly mountains, in the southern and south-western districts, the highest 
of which is not more than 1,400 feet above the sea-level, the island is toler- 
ably level and well cultivated ; the only other irregularities are some slight 
elevations, broken ground, and a few water-courses. Water, however, is 
scarce, Owing to the want of springs, and none of the rivulets have water in 
them all the year round ; hence the inhabitants are obliged to preserve the 
rain-water in tanks or cisterns. 

Although the island suffers under the disadvantages of want of water it is 
highly productive, owing to the energy and industrious habits of its popula- 
tion. In the interior are many sugar and other plantations, and the island 
is well stocked with vegetables and fruits, so that vessels touching here can 
obtain supplies of every description. The surface of the island is estimated 
fo contain 69,000 acres, the greater part of which is devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of sugar. Altogether Antigua is a beautiful island, and the numerous 
houses of the planters scattered over its surface, and generally surrounded 
with trees, give it a very pleasant appearance. 

Antigua has two dependencies: the small islands of Barbuda (described on 
page 75) and Redonda (described on page 78), with an aggregate area of 62 
square miles. 

The population of the island in 1892 was about 86,000. On the whole, 
the climate may be considered healthy. The temperature is not so high as 
in the neighbouring islands, and is not subject to any great variations. Like 
the other islands, however, it is subject to hurricanes, which occasionally do 
considerable mischief. 

The exports of Antigua are sugar, molasses, arrow-root, and pine apples ; 
the total value of which in 1892 was £244,741. The greater part of the ex- 
port trade is with the United States. The fruits and vegetables that are 
grown are of excellent quality. 

The history of the island is briefly as follows. In 1498, it was discovered 
by Columbus, but it was not till 1692 that it was settled by Sir Thomas 
Warner and a few English families. In 1668 it was granted by Charles II. 
'o Lord Willoughby, and 8 years afterwards it was taken by the French, who 
did not long retain possession, and it has since remained in the possession of 
the English. 
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Antigua is the place of residence of the Governor of the Leeward Islands; 
and the Federal Council usually meets at St. John. 

When making Antigua it should not be approached too near, as the coasts 
are, in general, very foul, especially on the north and north-east sides, where 
the reefs extend off more than 8 miles. In clear weather, the land is 
generally visible from an offing of about 30 miles. 

Antigua possesses several good harbours, the principal of which are, 
English harbour, Falmouth harbour, and Willoughby bay on the south side 
of the island; Nonsuch harbour on the east side; Parham harbour to the 
northward; and Five Islands’ bay, with that of St. John, on the western side, 
St. John is the capital of the island ; it is situated at the back of a deep bay, 
of irregular form, which has a narrow entrance, but is well sheltered by the 
surrounding hills. The town is of considerable extent, occupying a space of 
three-quarters of a mile in length from east to west, and about half a mile in 
breadth ; the streets are well built, and contain many excellent houses and 
warehouses of stone. The population of St. John is estimated to amount to 
over 9,000. 

Man-of-war Point.—The cast end of Antigua may be said to be formed 
by Green island, the eastern extreme of which terminates at Man-of-war point, 
a bold, rocky headland, 170 feet in height ; it is steep and bold-to and may 
be rounded within a mile, but great caution is needed as dangerous reefs exist 
both to the northward and southward of Green island. 

Nearly half a mile to the south-west of Man-of-War point is Ten-Pound 
bay, unnavigable on account of the heavy swell always at the entrance of the 
cut. Rickets harbour, at the south-west end of the island, affords shelter to 
droghers. 

York island, a small round rocky islet, is 1} miles to the south-west of 
Man-of-War point; it is nearly connected by dry reefs to the shores of 
Antigua, which here takes a south-west direction for the distance of 1} miles, 
where it terminates in two bold precipitous rocky headlands 215 feet high, 
which are very remarkable, especially when the sun shines qn the white cliffs. 
In this space are the small bays, Marie-Galante, Exchange and Half-Moon; 
the shore is fringed with coral, but is may be approached within a mile in 
favourable weather. 

Willoughby Bay.—-From Hudson point, the southernmost of the head- 
lands above mentioned, the coast takes a sudden turn to the W. by N. for 3 
miles and then runs 8.8.E. 2} miles, forming a deep bight about a mile wide, 
named Willoughby bay, the north side of which is a remarkable flat wooded 
table-land 350 feet in height ; the head of the bay is very low and sandy, 
and the south-west side is formed of irregular hills. 

Willoughby bay, although capable of affording safe anchorage to ships of 
large class, is so difficult and dangerous of access, that it is seldom or never 
frequented, the produce of that part of the country being sent by droghers to 
St. John. At its entrance, between Lynch and Isaac points, are two exten- 
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sive reefs, partly above and partly under water. The Horse-shoe reef, on the 
eastern side of the channel, runs off three-quarters of a mile from the shore, 
and the Mamora reef, on the western side, extends nearly 4 cables from Isaac 
point, the western point of the bay ; these reefs contract the channel to about 
8 cables in width, which, however, is divided into two passages by a shoal of 
12 to 15 feet, or, even less, nearly in the centre. The easternmost of these 
passes, and the one close under the Horse-shoe reef is named the Horse-shoe 
channel, and is not more than half a cable in width, with a depth of from 5 to 
9 fathoms, and 4 fathoms over the bar. The westernmost or Isaac channel is 
wider than the former, but has a less depth of water and ia so intricate that 
no line of direction can be given for its safe navigation. 

Shirley Heights.—At 3} miles south-west of Hudson point, and 5 miles 
West from the meridian of the east end of the island, are the Shirley heights, 
a bold rocky promontory three-quarters of a mile in length, rising perpen- 
dicularly up from the surface of the sea to the height of 545 feet ; on the flat 
summit of this hill may be seen the barracks and other buildings formerly 
occupied by the garrison, and at the western edge of the precipice, a little 
more elevated, the two-signal posts of fort Shirley which point out the entrance 
to English harbour. 

Between Willoughby bay and the Shirley heights, are two small inlets, 
Mamora bay and Indian creek, which will admit small vessels. The entrance 
of the former is obstructed by a bar on which there are only 10 feet, and the 
latter has a dangerous shoal nearly in the middle of the entrance, which is 
little more than a cable in width; it generally, however, shows itself. 

ENGLISH HARBOUR.—English harbour lies at the base of the 
Shirley heights, by which it is protected from eastward ; it is s0 commodious 
that it has been made the station for the men-of-war ; hence merchant vessels 
are not allowed to discharge or load cargo here. Its entrance channel is 
narrow but deep, having 23 feet water. 

On the eastern side of the entrance is Charlotte fort, off which runs a reef, 
named Charlotte reef, to clear which, in about 8} fathoms, bring the S.W. 
angle of the Governor's garden wall, on the heights to the northward of the 
entrance, in one with Freeman point, N. by E. 4 E., then keep as nearly as 
possible in mid-channel between the two points, until you get into the bay on 
the eastern side, named Freeman’s bay; in this bay, which is also the southern- 
most part of English harbour, there is good anchorage, as far up as the 
storehouses, in 8 to 6 fathoms: there are also moorings for vessels, 

In the centre of the channel there is a small spot on which there are only 
18 feet ; the 23-foot channel is therefore not more than 40 yards wide, and 
a8 no confidence can be placed in the wind which baffles about in all directions, 
when under the heights, no stranger should attempt to enter without the 
assistance of a pilot. Should the wind be N.E. or even E.N.E., you will 
most probably have to anchor outside the Narrows and warp in; and should 
it blow strong, the gusts rush through the valleys with such force, and the 
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holding-ground is so bad, being a flat rock, that a second anchor will most 
likely be required to bring the vessel up; it is, therefore, attended with some 
danger. 

Two white beacons have been placed on the eastern shore of Freeman bay, 
and are the Jeading marks for entering the harbour. 

If intending to anchor in Freeman bay, keep the beacons in line bearing 
N. 54° K., and let go the port anchor when the white wall of the Navy yard 
is in line with the west end of the Dockyard office, and secure with a hawser 
from the port quarter to the rock at Freeman point. 

In consequence of the entrance to the harbour being narrow, large steamers 
will find it more convenient to anchor in Freeman bay, just within the east 
point of entrance. 

If bound to English harbour from Englishman’s head, in Guadeloupe, the 
distance is 40 miles, and the course is nearly north, or a little inclined to the 
eastward, which will allow for the current. 

FALMOUTH HARBOUR lies a mile to the westward of English 
harbour, and affords excellent anchorage to a few vessels, there being 24 feet 
water in the outer part; it is, however, rather confined. The entrance 
between Black and Proctor points, which are bold and steep-to, ig 8 cables 
wide. The harbour may be said to be divided into two parts, the eastern 
end being separated from the western by a spit, which extends from Blake 
island to nearly the centre of the bay, where it terminates in a small 
shoal on which there are only 12 feet; between it and the foul ground off 
St. Anne’s point, the channel leading to the inner anchorage is not quite a 
cable wide—too narrow for a sailing vessel to pass against the prevailing 
winds, but affording free access to steamers. The outer anchorage occupies 
a square of about 2 cables each way; the inner is more capacious, being 
about the same distance in width, and nearly half a mile in length from east 
to west. The leading mark into the outer anchorage is the east end of Blake 
Island fort on with a remarkable house on the western slope of Monk 
hill N. 4 W.; in following which borrow towards the western side of’ the 
entrance, as a ledge of rocks known as the Bishop runs off the eastern side 
to full one-third over the passage. Having passed the Bishop shoal, which 
always shows itself, anchor at pleasure, according to draught of water. It 
is said that the best place to anchor in is with the extremity of Black point 
bearing 8. by W. } W., and the battery W.48. No good leading mark 
can be given for the inner channel. 

From Falmouth westward is the loftiest part of Antigua, and in many 
places the hills rise abruptly from the shore. In the immediate vicinity of 
Falmouth there are two remarkable elevations, namely :—Monk hill, on the 
north side of the harbour, is readily distinguished by the fort and signal-staff 
on its flat summit, the south-east end overlooking a rocky precipice 695 feet 
above the sea ; the other, on the north-west side of the harbour, 13 miles 
westward of Monk hill, is a conical, wooded hill, rising to the height of 1,058 
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feet ; and when seen from the north-east or south-west, its summit terminates 
in a single peak, but from the north-west and north it appears double or 
saddle-shaped from which it sometimes takes its name; it is also known as 
Falmoath peak. These two hills are very conspicuous objects from the 
north side of the island, where they are of great value to navigation; they 
may both be seen from Barbuda, in clear weather, at a distance of 45 miles. 
The hills on the west side of them are more lofty, but not remarkable, with 
the exception of Boggy peak, the highest in the island, which is slightly 
elevated above the neighbouring hills, and 1,839 feet above the sea, and is 
seldom obscured. 

Old Road Bluff, 23 miles westward of Falmouth, is a bold rounded 
headland, 185 feet in height, rising abruptly from the shore, and readily 
distinguished when seen from the east or west. This part of the shore, 
although skirted by a rocky ledge, in most parts may be safely approached 
to within half a mile. 

Midway between Proctor point and the bluff is Ding-a-Ding nook, a small 
bay in which droghers find anchorage. 

Carlisle Bay.—The shore on the west side of the Old Road bluff turns 
suddenly to the northward for half a mile, when it forms the bay of Carlisle. 
The town of Carlisle is situated at the west end of the beach, which is backed 
by an extensive fish-pond, private property; an excellent spring of water rans 
through the valley, but loses itself in the swampy ground, at some distance 
from the shore, at the head of the pond. 

There is good anchorage with the prevailing winds, about midway between 
the blaff and the south-west point of Carlisle bay, on which there is an old 
fort in 5 fathoms, about a quarter of a mile from the shore, or more. A 
ground swell, however, generally sweeps in from the southward, which causes 
a ship to roll heavily ; and landing is sometimes difficalt, for the sea breaks 
a considerable distance from the beach. 

A small rounded eminence, 115 feet in height, standing conspicuously on 
a projecting point, named Goat head, is 14 miles to the westward of Old 
Road bluff; between Old Fort point and it are three sandy beaches, skirted 
bya coral ledge. From Morris’ Old mill, (the only one seen on this part of 
the shore) to Goat head, the ledge extends off to the distance of a cable. 

Cade Bay and Reef.—ITrom Goat head to the west end of the island 
the shore is very low and sandy, with swampy ground at the back; to the 
foot of the high lands it is skirted by a flat coral ledge, even with the surface, 
in which, however, there are one or two openings through which a boat may 
pass to good landing. 

This part of the shore is also fringed by an outer reef, nearly dry in many 
places, the east end of which lies nearly three-quarters of a mile south of 
Goat hill; thence it extends in a westerly direction 2 miles, and at that end 

there is sometimes seen a small sandy cay, which is occasionally heaped up 
and washed away by the action of the rollers ; its outer or southern edge is 
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wall-sided, and therefore dangerous to approach in the night, for the lead 
will give no warning whatever, and being under high land, no estimated dis- 
tance can be depended upon. In the daytime it is avoided by keeping Dow’s 
house on the Shirley heights just open of Old Road bluff. Within the outer 
barrier there is a second or middle reef running parallel with the shore, at a 
distance of 4 cables, between which and the shore there is very excellent 
anchorage, aud a good watering place. At the eastern entrance there are not 
less than 25 feet water; the western entrance is, however, obstructed by a 
flat rocky bar, on which there are not more than 22 feet, over which vessels 
must pass on leaving the anchorage, there not being room to beat through to 
the eastward. : 

To gain this anchorage the assistance of a pilot should be obtained, as no 
good leading mark can be given. 

The south-west end of the island terminates at Old Fort point, which is 
low and rocky ; on the point there is the ruin of a fort, the barrack is seen a 
little within it, and at a short distance from it is a small rocky islet named 
Johnson islet, covered with brushwood, and 18 feet in height; being, how- 
ever, under the high land, these are not readily distinguished until on a 
north-west or south-east bearing. 

Thence the west side of the island turns sharply round, and takes a 
northerly direction for a distance of 23 miles to Reed point; in this space 
are Picart, Frys, and Morris bays, separated by bluff rocky headlands, about 
100 feet in height, rising abruptly from the shore; the highest part of the 
island may be said to terminate at Morris bay. In the vicinity, however, 
there are several very remarkable heights, which are of great value to safe 
navigation, and become conspicuous objects immediately after opening out 
this side of the island. Six of these are situated.close together on the south 
side of Five Islands’ harbour. 

The Saddle, 590 feet, and Flat Top hills, 500 feet in height, are at once 
distinguished by their appearance, and being the westernmost of all. Leonard, 
Pearn and Mosquito hills are conical, with peaked summits, thickly wooded ; 
the two former are nearly of the same elevation, the latter very much lower. 
‘Thomas mount, on the north side of the same harbour, is a large, woody hill, 
‘547 feet in height, rounded when seen from all directions but the N.N.W., 
whence it appears more peaked at the summit; three-quarters ofa mile west- 
ward of it, there is a narrow, irregular, table ridge of moderate elevation, but at 
its east end there is a small peak, which may be seen from a long distance, and 
with local knowledge becomes a valuable land-mark. Reed point is at the 
foot of a wooded hill of moderate height, separated from the shore by a narrow 
neck of swampy land, forming the south side of Mosquito cove, which ig 4 
cables deep east and west, and 8 cables wide at the base of Mosquito hill; 
thence the shore turns to the westward, and terminates a mile distant in 
Pearn point, which is low and rocky. All this part of the coast 1s dangerous 
to approach, being skirted by a coral ledge, studded with rocky heads, some 
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of which have as little as 10 feet water over them. There is one which 
generally shows itself three-quarters of a mile west of Frys bay; the outer- 
most shoal lies two miles off shore, in the same direction. 

Ships passing outside the shoals, bound to St. John’s harbour, should not 


- shut in Dow’s house, of Old Road bluff, until they have passed to the west- 


ward of the leading mark for the bar, when they may haul gradually up to 
the north-west, taking care to open the Hawk’s Bill rock out to the westward 
of the Five islands, before Johnson island comes in one with Old Road bluff, 
when they may haul up North. The soundings off the south-west end of the 
island in this track are very irregular and rocky, varying suddenly from 7 to 
12 fathoms ; and in the night, this part should not be approached within the 
depth of 10 or 12 fathoms. ; 

Five Islands.—The Five islands are a small group of low rocky islets, 
scantily clothed with brushwood, the outermost lying half a mile west of 
Pearn point, and are easily recognised from the north and south directions ; 
from other points, being under the hills, they are not readily distinguished, 
except the largest, which is 50 feet in height. The innermost lies a cable 
from the shore, leaving a small channel for a drogher. The channel lies 
eastward of the highest islet. There are really but four islets; for the north- 
east point of the largest, which is named the fifth from its appearance at a 
certain distance, is connected with the island by a low coral ledge. The two 
outer ones are steep-to on their north and west sides. 

FIVE ISLANDS HARBOUR.—At about 3 cables north-east of 
Pearn point, at the east end of a sandy beach, there is a remarkable red cliff, 
about 30 feet in height, which forms the south-west point of Five Islands’ 
harbour ; it is 14 miles in extent in an easterly direction, and three-quarters 
of a mile from north to south. This is a very secure anchorage during the 
prevailing winds, although exposed to the rollers, for vessels of 16 feet 
draught; the holding-ground is very good. There is, however, a dangerous 
patch of rocks in the middle of the harbour, known as Cook shoal, on which 
the depth is only 9 feet; its shoalest part lies with Sandy island in one 
with Pelican point, the north-west part of the harbour. To avoid it to the 
northward, which is the side on which it should be passed on entering, do not 
open Drew hill to the southward of Maiden island, which is a small, round, 
rocky islet, with precipitous sides, crowned with trees, the tops of which are 
90 feet above the sea, lying inthe middle of the inner part of the harbour. 
The harbour 18 also obstructed at the entrance by the Pelican shoal, on which 
there is only 15 feet water. If working in to the southward of it, do not shut 
Drew hill in with Maiden island ; and when the Great Sister is in one with 
Ferris point a vessel will be close on the ircner or east side of it. The shoal 
is cleared to the northward by not opening Seaforth head, a rocky bloff hill 
at the east end of the harbour, to the southward of Maiden island. If ap- 


proaching from the northward, the better way is-to keep the inshore channel,. 
(* 
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and haul sharp round Pelican Island rock, when, if the sea-breeze is northward 
of East, fetch to windward of Cook’s shoal. . 

Midway between Pelican and Ferris points, about 14 cables from the shore, 
is the Hawk’s bill, a small barren black rocky islet, 25 feet high, steep and 


bold-to on its west side, which may be passed at the distance of acable. Its ° 


west side being composed of soft sandstone, has been cut into by the action 
of the sea, forming a perpendicular cliff to nearly the top of the rock, where 
it overhangs, projecting out almost horizontally some feet. Its rounded 
summit terminates in a small knob, and, when seen clear of the land from 
N.N.E. or §.S.W., has the appearance of a hawk’s bill, and cannot be 
mistaken. 


Goat Hill, situated on a narrow neck of land, three-quarters of a mile | 


north-east of Ferris point, is conical, 176 feet in height, and readily 
distinguished by the small fort with two signal-staffs on its summit, more 
particularly from the south-west, whence it also appears a well-defined head- 
land. 

Nearly a cable from the point of Goat hill is a narrow, flat-topped, rocky 
islet, slightly wooded, a cable in length, named the Ship’s Stern, its west 
side having something of that appearance. Thence the shore takes an abrupt 
turn to the E.S.E. for 24 miles, forming the south side of the harbour and 
roadstead of St. John. 

ST. JOHNS ROAD.—St. Johns road lies immediately northward of 
the harbour of St. Johns and may be said to extend from Goat hill to the 
Great Sister (hereafter described), a space of 2 miles. The road is obstructed 
in the centre by the Warrington bank and the Middle ground. The outer 
part of the Warrington bank bears 8.W. by W. from the Great Sister and 
N. 4 W. from Goat hill; it has 5 feet water on its shoalest part, frequently 
breaks, and is extremely dangerous to approach. The bank is 4 cables in length 
north and south, and nearly the same in breadth; it is marked by a square bell 
buoy, painted ved, with four stays in the shape of a pyramid, surmounted by 
a cage, moored in 6 fathoms, near the south-west edge. The Middle ground 
is a ¢ircalar bank, about 2 cables in diameter with a depth of 20 to 23 feet, 
lying between the Warrington and the shore. Eastward of the Middle ground 
there is a clear channel 8 cables wide. North-east and south-east of these 
banks good anchorage may be found ; but the north-east is the best and most 
convenient ; it is always used by vessels completing their cargoes outside 
the harbour. 

The Sisters.—The Great Sister is a small rocky islet lying three-quarterg 
of a mile from the shore and when seen from the N.W. has the appearance of 
a wedge; it is 86 feet high, bold and steep-to within a cable. At a quarter 
of a mile E.N.E. of this islet are the Little Sisters, a small cluster of rocks 
only 4 or 5 feet above the sea. 

Sandy Island and Light.—The approach to St. John’s harbour ig 
also obstructed to the westward by a shallow bank from half to three-quarters 
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of a mile in extent, on the eastern side of which is a small cay known as 
Sandy island ; it is covered with stunted trees, the tops of which are 13 feet 
above the sea, and is extremely dangerous to pass during the night. It hes 
about W. + N., 2} miles from Goat hill and N. by W. rather more than 3 
miles from the Five islands. A dry ledge, called Weymouth reef, extends 
W.S.W. 4 cables from the islet. 

A fixed white light, 56 feet above the sea and visible 18 miles, is exhibited 
on Sandy island. The lighthouse is an open iron structure, painted black ; 
its position being lat. 17° 6’ 50” N., long. 61° 55’ 11” W. 

Note.—The light kept on the bearing of S.S.W. clears the Diamond bank 
and when kept bearing N. by E. clears the Hurst and Irish banks, and the 
shoals to the southward. 

Diamond Bank, the outermost danger, half a mile long east and west 
and 3 cables broad, is a coral ledge, lying N. by W. 3 W. nearly 2} miles 
from the Great Sister and N.W. by W. 4 W. nearly 3} miles from Boon 
point. It lies also near the west end of the dangerous reef which skirts the 
north coast of Antigua from which it is separated by a passage half a mile 
wide, known as the Diamond channel, wherein is a depth of 4} to 6 fathoms. 

Bannister Bank, lying nearly midway between the Diamond and the 
Great Sister, is nearly half a mile long iu an east and west direction and a 
quarter of a mile wide, and bas as little as 17 feet water on it; The mark 
for its south end is Boon mill in line with Hodge hill bearing E. 3 S. 

ST. JOHNS HARBOUR.—The city of St. Johns, at the head of the 
harbour, is the capital of Antigua ; it lies on the side of a gentle acclivity, 
which at the upper part of the town, is about 80 feet above the sea. From 
the offing it is readily distinguished by the cathedral, a large massive white 
building with two lofty towers, the vanes of which are 168 feet above the sea. 
The only other remarkable object is the kirk, a small, square white building 
with a sloping roof, and a small bell turret at its west end ;, it stands a little 
above the cathedral, nearly a quarter of a mile south-east of it. The centre 
part of the city is well-built and clean, the streets running parallel and at 
right angles with the shore. The commerce of the island is carried on thence, 
both inwards and outwards, the produce and supplies being conveyed by 
droghers to and from all other parts, with the exception of Parham, where 
three or four ships load annually. 

The harbour is secure against all winds except hurricanes ; but it is con- 
fined, and not at all convenient, for ships of 12 feet draught cannot come 
within three-quarters of a mile of the wharf, and those drawing over 14 feet 
are obliged to load in the roads ; it is also exposed to the rollers, which at 
times break over the jetties and do much mischief. It is of irregular shape, 
nearly 2 miles in length from the bar to the head, and between Week point 
and the north end of the cove it is three-quarters of a mile wide. Here, how- 
ever, it is divided by Rat island, 4 small rugged rocky islet, on the summit 
of which are the lunatic asylum and signal-statl, which are conspicuous objects, 
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the wall surrounding the building is 187 feet above the sea. The islet is 
connected to the shore at the west end of the town by a well-built stone 
causeway, with a carriage road to the foot of the hill. That part of the har- 
bour situated on the south side of the island is alone occupied by shipping, 
and abreast it there are 10 feet water. The north-west point of the harbour 
terminates in a small rocky bluff, 88 feet in Leight, on which stands fort 
James, half a mile from the nearest part of the opposite shore, which may be 
termed the entrance for small vessels. The harbour is obstructed by a narrow 
sand-bar, 6 cables westward of the fort, on which there are only 15 feet at 
low water. 

A channel, 150 feet in width and having a depth of 17 feet at low water, has 
been dredged through the bar; it is marked by three red poles on each side, 
to be replaced by buoys when the channel is completed. Dredging is also in 
progress to form an anchorage ground south-westward of Rat island. 

Lights.—A fixed green light has been established at Pillar rock, visible 
about 5 miles. It is obscured by Goat hill over an arc of about 16°, also 
inshore of Kid point. Also a fixed red light at fort James, visible 5 miles ; 
it is shown through an are comprised between Ledwell point and centre of 
Week bay. : 

Directions.— Vessels from windward bound to St. John’s, after having 
made the east side of Antigua, generally pass round the north end of the 
island and procure a pilot in the offing near Parham. The shore, however, 
should not be approached within at least 8 miles as it is everywhere foul and 
extemely dangerous. Having passed the north-east end of Antigua the 
course to steer is West, taking care to keep the highest part of Great, Bird 
island—a remarkable bold rocky bluff 110 feet high—open northward of Long 
island, a low woody islet, at the same time keeping a good look-out and 
making frequent use of the lead. There are three principal channels leading 
to the road and harbour of St. Johns,—the North-west, West, and South- 
west or Sandy Island channel ; there is also the Diamond channel, which 
can only be navigated with the aid of a pilot and a leading wind. 

North-West Channel.—To enter by this channel continue the course to 
the westward of the Diamond channel until mount Thomas comes in one with 
Goat hill 8. 4 E. which mark will lead to leeward of the Diamond and Ban- 
nister banks and to the western edge of the Warrington. 

Beating in, when standing towards Sandy island, keep Woods mill north- 
ward of Dry hill mill until within the cay. When standing towards the west 
side of the Warrington, keep Five islands open westward of Hawk’s bill rock; 
the rock in one with the outer island leads halfa cable from the bank. When 
between the Great Sister and the Warrington, and standing towards the 
north side of the latter, Week point should not be opened of James bluff. 
When standing to the north-eastward towards Bannister Bank, Drew hill 
should be kept open to the westward of Great Sister, until the vessel ig 
southward of it, or Hodge hill open south of Boon old mill. The latter can- 
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not be mistaken, as on the north-east point of the island it is the only one 
and is without vanes; Hodge hill, on the north-east point of the island, is 
conspicuous, small, round, and 154 feet high; there is a remarkable tree or 
large bush on the summit. 

Having passed within the Middle ground, which will be known when mount 
Thomas comes open eastward of the remarkable Pillar rock, bearing west- 
ward of S. by W., a vessel may anchor in 7 fathoms good holding ground, 
between it and the Great Sister. The anchorage is exposed to westerly 
winds, which, however, seldom blow; when they do, and are accompanied 
by rollers, vessels labour heavily. 

Sandy Island Channel.—Vessels bound to St. Johns from southward will 
find the Sandy Island channel the most convenient, but it will require the 
utmost care and attention to the lead, in order to avoid the dangerous shoals 
on the west side of Antigua. 

Having neared Old Fort point, the south-west end of Antigua, so far as to 
bring the leading mark on, which clears the Barrier reef (Governor's house 
n Dow hill in sight to the southward of Old Road bluff), or, if running from 
astward, and having passed to leeward of the mark for the bar, do not bring 
Morris Old mill in one with Guat head bearing East, until sufficiently far to 
the westward as to have opened out the Hawk’s Bill rock in sight to the west- 
ward of the Five islands, which in line bear N.N.E. The vessel may then 
be hauled up North, which will lead about half a mile outside the shoals ; 
taking care not to bring Sandy island to bear to the northward of N. by E. or 
to come within the depth of 10 fathoms, until Maiden island, in Five Island 
harbour, is in one with Pelican rock, when being abreast Hurst shoals, steer 
into the channel, which is more than a mile wide. 

Approaching Hurst shoals keep Kid point open of Ferris point till mount 
Thomas is in line with Hawk’s bill, when you will be to the northward of 
them. Having passed eastward of Sandy island there is no danger until the 
Warrington bank is approached, when the directions must be followed already 
given for the North-wost channel. 

West Channel.—The West channel lies between Warrington bank and 
Goat hill, and is nearly three-quarters of a mile wide ; it is but seldom used 
except by vessels leaving the harbour. In beating up this channel it will be 
known when the vessel is near the Warrington, by mount Thomas coming on 
with Goat hill and in standing towards it and the Middle ground keep Drew 
hill in sight southward of fort James bluff. 

As the wind blows directly out of St. Johns harbour it can only be entered 
under the guidance of a pilot. 

PARHAM BAY.—From Boon point, the extreme northern end of 
Antigua, the shore turns abruptly eastward and forms a bight which ter- 
Minates about 2 miles distant at Hodge point. From Hodge point the coast 
takes a south-east direction for 2} miles to Byham point, on which there is 

a small fort and flag-staff. From the fort the shore becomes indented and 
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forms two deep bights the southernmost of which is Parham harbour. The 
coast hereabout is skirted by numerous rocky patches, both above and under 
water ; they extend from the Diamond shoal as far eastward as abreast the 
entrance to Parham harbour; consequently vessels navigating along the 
northern side of Antigua should keep at least two miles away from the coast. 

The eastern side of the harbour is protected by a long, low swampy neck 
of land, about three-quarters of a mile in length, which terminates at North 
Sound point in a small hill 60 feet high. From the east side of the neek 
numerous islets, rocks and reefs, sweep round to the north-west, enclosing a 
large basin of water completely sheltered, called the North sound. 

Great Bird Islet is the most remarkable of the islets enclosing North 
sound. It lies on the outer edge of the reef, 14 miles E.N.E. of North 
Sound point and is of irregular form, its west side very low, but its east side 
is a barrow strip of barren rock 8 cables lovg, north and south, and 110 feet 
high. Its north end forms a bold headland, visible at a considerable dis- 
tance. The north-east point of the dangerous reef and coral ledge which 
extends thence all along the north side of Antigua, bears from the bluff N. 
by W. 14 miles. A mile northward of Great Bird island is a cut in the reef 
forming the entrance to Bird island channel, a deep but narrow and intricate 
channel leading to North sound. This channel can only be navigated by 
experienced pilots. 

Long Island protects the north side of North sound and east side of 
Parham sound. It is very irregular in shape, and nearly a mile in length 
east and west and its shores are rather low. On its south-west end are some 
trees 40 feet high. 

Parham is an excellent but shallow harbour, and has too many dangers 
scattered about it to be of use to any but small vessels. There are several 
entrances, but the navigation of them is difficult and dangerous; a pilot 
should be employed. 

Guana Island shelters Parham North sound to the south-eastward ; it 
is an irregular-shaped island, nearly 2 miles in length W.S.W. and E.N.E. 
and half a mile across. At nearly 3 miles from Byham point, its most 
easterly point, is Indian Town point; between these points are two deep 
bights, known as Guana and Belfast bays. Both are well sheltered by islets 
and reefs off their entrances but the channels are far too intricate and danger- 
ous for vessels to navigate. 

Nonsuch Bay.—Between Indian Town point and Man-of-War point, at 
the east end of Antigua, the shore again forms a deep bight to the westward, 
named Nonsuch bay, which is so completely enclosed by reefs nearly dry as 
to be a secure harbour, with a depth of from 5 to 8 fathoms. Green island 
with its reef divides the entrance passage into two channels, the southern ig 
the best, as it contains the deepest water, and possesses no danger but what 
is visible. Small vessels only can enter this harbour and these should be 
attended by a pilot. 
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The channel between Antigua and Guadeloupe is excellent, and clear of 
danger ; but that between Antigua and Barbuda is, on the contrary, danger- 
ous, particularly between the months of May and November, during which 
Period no one should attempt to pass through it, on account of the prevailing 
calms, which are attended with heavy gusts of wind. The depth of the 
channel also is vory unequal, and frequently rocky, as has already been shown 

in the remarks on Barbuda island ; hence an anchor cannot be let go, and a 
risk is also incurred of being driven on the rocks, either on one side or the 
other, by the currents which occasionally prevail. 


GUADELOUPE.* 


General Remarks.—The island of Guadeloupe was discovered by 
Columbus during his second voyage'in 1498, and was named by him from 
the real or fancied resemblance of its mountains to those of Santa Maria de 
Guadeloupe, in Spain. It was colonized by the French in 1685, and with 
but slight interruption has remained ever since in their possession. 

The island is separated by the river Salée into two parts, the western is 
known as Guadeloupe proper, and the eastern as Grande-Terre. The whole 
territory is under a governor appointed by the French government, together 


with the dependencies of Marie-Galante, the Saintes, Petite Terre, and 


Desirade ; also St. Bartholomew island and the north part of St. Martin. 
The population of the Guadeloupe group is about 178,000. 

Although only separated by a shallow arm of the sea, about 4 miles long 
and 100 yards wide, the eastern and western portions of the island differ very 
materially in appearance and in their geological character. 

The western portion is of volcanic origin ; the soil is clayey, and the surface 
rugged and uneven. A chain of lofty wooded mountains traverse this part of 
the island from N.N.W. to 8.8.E&. The most northern peak of this chain is 
called Sainte-Rose ; the most southern, Trou-aux-Chiens. Near the southern 
end the Soufriére, an active volcano, rises to a height of 4,870 feet, and near 
the middle are two conical peaks called the Mamelles.+ 

On the western side of the mountains the declivities are steep, with 
rapid torrents rushing down to the sea, but on the eastern slope the descent 
is more gradual. There are among the mountains numerous mineral springs 
of various descriptions. 


* The description of this island is compiled principally from the work of M. Edmond 
Ploix, of the French navy, who surveyed this and the neighbouring islands in 1867, 
1868, and 1869. 

+ The last eruption of the Soufritre took place in 1799. 
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Guadeloupe proper is 25 miles long, north and south, with a width of 15 
miles. 

Grande-Terre, the eastern division of the island, is almost a level plain, 
having a limestone formation, with two ranges of small hills—one on the 
northern shore, 300 feet high, known as the heights of Bertrand, and another 
farther south, and running nearly parallel with the southern shore, called the 
hills of Ste. Anne. These hills are about 375 feet high, and are separated by 
by deep gorges, having at the bottom sluggish and sometimes stagnant streams, 
which gradually filter into the sea through the sand-bars at their mouths. 

The shape of this part of the island is nearly triangular, The north-east 
side, from Grande Vigie point to Chateaux point, measures 23 miles; from 
Chateaux point to Pointe-a-Pitre, about 21 miles; the west side from Pointe- 
a-Pitre to Antigues point, 12 miles; and from Antigues point, along the 
north shore to Grande Vigie point, about 5 miles. 

The principal products of Guadeloupe are sngar and manioc, but all kinds 
of tropical fruits and vegetables are raised, and large quantities of sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, rum, molasses, annatto, cotton, dye-woods, &c., are exported. 
The imports consist principally of rice, salt fish, wines, machinery, hardware, 
cotton, silk and worsted goods. 

Gaudeloupe has mail communication with the other West Indian islands 
and with Europe and America, at least four times a month; while almost 
daily communication takes place between the different towns of the island and 
its dependencies. 

By means of the telegraph cable landed at Basse-Terre and joined to 
numerous land lines, the ports of the island are in constant communication 
with the United States and Europe. 

According to a law which took effect 1st Seater 1888, solving to all 
the ports in the island of Guadeloupe, vessels of all nationalities are exempted 
from all port charges, including pilotage in and out. 

Climate.—Except during the rainy season, the climate of Guadeloupe 
varies very slightly as regards either barometic pressure, temperature, or 
winds. The barometer rises regularly every day till about half-past nine 
a.M., then falling till half-past four p.m., rises again till ten o'clock in the 
evening, when it again falls till half-past four in the morning, oscillating 
during each twenty-four hours between 29°99 and 80:07. The mean daily 
height also varies during the year, being lowest in October, increasing till 
March or April, then remaining nearly stationary till July, when the maximum 
height is attained, after which the mean daily pressure gradually decreases 
during the rainy season. The abnormal variations of the barometer are 
almost always accompanied by hurricanes, which take place during the rainy 
season, between July and November. When observed at other times of the 
year they indicate atmospheric disturbances taking place at a distance too 
great to be otherwise felt in this island. 

The mean temperature of Guadeloupe is about 79° Fahrenheit throughout 
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the island except at Basse-Terre, where it is 80°. Its minimum is reached 
between January and March, ranging from 70° early in the morning to 84° at 
ron, while during the rainy season the least temperatare is about 77°, rising 
in the middle of the day to 88°; sometimes, but very rarely, attaining a 
height of 95°. 

The average amount of moisture in the air of Guadeloupe is very great. 
Heavy rains are most frequent from the middle of July to the middle of 
October, being then attended by violent thunder squalls. 

Showers fall occasionally at all times of the year, but are less frequent on 
the weather side of the island than to leeward. 

At Pointe-&-Pitre the annual rain-fall is nearly 4:0 inches ; at Basse-Terre, 
nearly 6:0. 

Karthquakes are frequent at Guadeloupe; the most violent on record was 
in February 1848, when the town of Pointe-A-Pitre was destroyed. 

Winds.—The winds blow almost constantly from the eastward. During 
the months of December, January, February and March the wind has the 
most northing, somewhat heavy but short squalls from North and N.E., at- 
tended with copious showers, being not infrequent about the end of the year. 

In February the wind blows fresh from the East during the day with fine 
weather, the breeze decreasing every evening and rising again about 8 or 9 
o'clock in the morning. 

In May the winds become comparatively regular between E.S.K. and 8.E., 
continuing till November, when they gradually draw round to the northward. 
The commencement of the rainy season, about the end of May or beginning 
of Juue is marked by thick weather, with a heavy swell along the coasts. 
Generally, however, with the exception of squalls and occasional hurricanes, 
calms and light variable winds prevail daring the rainy season. Calms also 
occur sometimes during March and April. The summit of the Soufriére 
mountain is generally visible shortly after sunrise for a quarter or half an 
hour, when it becomes hidden. If during the day it is again uncovered it is 
an indication of calms and fine weather. 

When the breeze is fresh on the weather side of the island it also blows 
strongly to leeward, but when it is light to windward it is very apt to be calm 
on the lee side of the island, or else a light westerly wind is experienced, 
modifying very agreeably the excessive heat frequently felt. 

A strong S.E. current frequently prevails on the western side of Guadeloupe, 
but appears to be influenced entirely by the strength of the trade wind. 
There is little rise of tide. 

At Basse-Terre rollers are experienced during the rainy season, while at 
port Moul they are only felt towards the end of the year. 

Chateaux Point.—The eastern extremity of Guadeloupe, called Chateaux 
point, is a bluff rocky point, about 144 feet high, having a very remarkable 
appearance ; off its northern side are two sharped-peaked rocky islets. The 
point is clear of danger, and may be passed close-to. 
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Port St. Francois, 5} miles to the westward of Chateaux point, is only 
a reef-harbour, about a cable in diameter and with a depth of 18 to 15 feet. 
It is capable of admitting vessels drawing 124 feet and can accommodate 5 or 
Gatatime. With aS.E. wind a heavy sea sets in here. There are two 
sugar factories in the neighbourhood, but scarcely ary stores can be procured, 
and vessels must be entered and cleared at the custom-house of Pointe-a- 
Pitre. The position of the harbour may be known by the houses of the town, 
partly in ruins. 

There are no pilots at St. Francois; one must be procured from Gozier 
islet, the pilot station for Pointe-d-Pitre (see description of Gozier islet, 
page 93). 

The mark for entering the channel is to bring a conspicuous tree to bear 
N. 4 W. in line with the eastern corner of a house behind it. This course 
carries 14 feet of water through the channel, between the reef and cay Rouge, 
a shoal with 9 feet water on it. A ved buoy marks the eastern side of the 
channel, and should be passed at a distance of about 40 yards. 

During the season of N.E. winds vessels may anchor to the southward of 
port St. Francois, half a mile off shore, in 6 fathoms water, with a bottom of 
sand and broken shells. 

Sainte Anne.—Seven miles westward from port St. Francois is the 
anchorage of Ste. Anne, fit for vessels drawing not more than 18 feet. The 
harbour, though small, is well sheltered and not difficult to enter ; it is con- 
sidered superior to that of St. Francois, The best channel, the Grande pass, 
is only 80 feet wide, and is on the eastern side of the reefs which protect the 
mouth of the harbour. At the western end of the village the prison will be 
perceived, having a square tower in the middle surmounted by a pointed roof, 
and inland a little way are the gray ruins of the Plaisance mill, which must 
not be confounded with another ruined mill close to the beach. To enter 
Grande pass the eastern angle of the prison, bearing N. 814° W., must be kept 
in line with Plaisance tower. This line will carry at least 5 fathoms. On 
getting inside the reef, haul up N.W. by W. } W., and anchor with the 
prison bearing N.N.W. and the Diamond rock just open of the western point 
of the bay. A red buoy is moored off the entrance to Grande Passe, with the 
east side of the prison bearing N. 81° W. 

To enter or go out through the Petite pass, on the west side of the middle 
reef, keep the tower of the prison bearing N. by E., on with the south-west 
corner of a wooden shed in front of the prison, on the beach. This line 
carries 9 feet water, and passes west of the patch near the centre of the har- 
bour, and east of the Baril de Boouf shoal. 

The holding ground is very bad at the anchorage ; with the wind from S.E. 
a heavy sea sets in. 

Petit-Havre.— Westward from Ste. Anne anchorage, at a distance of 2 
miles, and lying about half a mile off shore, are two remarkable islets named 
the Diamond rocks. A short distance inshore of these rocks is Sand island, 
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having a few bushes on the northern end. Between these islands and the 
mainland is Petit-Havre anchorage, with a depth of 34 to 5 fathoms, with 
the Diamond rock bearing South, and the rocky bluff, known as Petit-Havre 
point, on the east side of the bay E. by N. Between the Diamond and Ste. 
Anne there is a 17-foot bank lying two-thirds of a mile off shore. It can be 
avoided by keeping off shore so as not open the Diamond clear of the land. 

PETIT CUL-DE-SAC.—The bay of Pointe-’-Pitre or Petit Cul-de-Sac, 
formed by the coasts of Grande-Terre and Basse-Terre, is about 5 miles wide 
between its limits, Gozier island on the N.E. and the Goyave river on the 
§.W., and is about 4 miles deep. 

An outer barrier of reefs and shoals extends in a N.E. direction from the 
mouth of the river Goyave, with depths of over 100 fathoms just outside. 
Within this outer line of shoals, and separated from them by an outer road 
or anchorage, are numerous other reefs and islets, In approaching the 
entrance to Pointe-a-Pitre all these dangerous shoals may be avoided by keep- 
ing the Saintes open of Guadeloupe. 

Gozier Island.—About 84 miles westward of the Diamond rocks is the 
island of Gozier, low and sandy, and about a quarter of a mile in diameter. 

The island lies about half a mile off shore, abreast the village of the same 
name, from which it is separated by a channel having from 10 to 126 feet 
water, and fringed by a coral reef. 

Light.—From Gozier island a fixed white light is shown, which is 79 feet 
above the sea, and visible 12 miles. The lighthouse of masonry, white and 
circular in shape, is situated in lat. 16° 11’ 57” N., long. 61° 29’ 40” W. 

Pilots. —Gozier island is a pilot-station, not only for Pointe-a-Pitre, but 
for all the ports and anchorages on the east and south sides of Gnadeloupe. 

Grande Bay.—About 14 miles westward of Gozier island is Grande bay, 
an inlet just outside the entrance to Pointe-a-Pitre. The western limit of the 
bay is a bold headland, on which is a fortification named Fleur d’Epée. There 
is good temporary anchorage here in 4} fathoms, with the fort N.E. by N. 
and Gozier lighthouse E. by 8,48. Vessels loading in any of the neighbour- 
ing sugar ports anchor here while effecting their clearance at the custom-house 
of Pointe-a-Pitre. 

Mouchoir-Carre.—On the western side of the channel leading to 
Pointe-a-Pitre, and a little more than 2 miles W.S.W. from Gozier islet, is 
the Mouchoir-Carré shoal; it is of small extent, with about 12 feet water on 
it, and generally breaks. Westward of Mouchoir-Carré, about half a mile, 
is Plate cay, a coral patch with 19 feet water over it. Half a mile north- 
eastward of the Mouchoir-Carre is moored a red buoy, showing a jixed white 
light, which may be passed on either side. 

Mouton Vert.—About one mile 8.S.W. of the Mouchoir-Carré is the 
Mouton Vert shoal, extending half a mile W.N.W. and E.S.E., and on which 
the shoalest spot has 13 feet water. There is always a heavy swell over this 
bank, although the sea does not usually break. 
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Dupont Cay, &c.—Three-quarters of a mile to the southward of Mouton 
Vert is Dupont cay, a coral reef half a mile in extent and generally awash. 
In the deep channel between this reef and Mouton Vert is a coral bead, with 
20 feet water on it. 

Half a mile southward of Dupont cay is the northern edge of Martinique 
cay, on which the sea generally breaks. Its southern edge joins Goyave 
point at the mouth of the river of the same name. Inside this outer line of 
shoals are numerous islets, generally difficult to distinguish from the land 
behind them. Two of the most conspicuous are Frégate de Haut and Frégate 
de Bas. They lie about one mile N.W. of Mouchoir-Carré, are low and 
wooded, and are connected by a coral reef. 

The channels between these reefs and those within them are navigated 
constantly by coasters bound to and from the ports of Petit-Bourg, Goyave, 
and Sainte-Marie. 

Bacchus Point, one of the most important landmarks im approaching 
Pointe-4-Pitre, lies on the western side of the bay, about 2 miles W.N.W. of 
the Frégate islands. It isa triangular bluff, surmounted by two hillocks, 
and is marked by horizontal shelves all along the face of the bluff. 

Cochon Island.—In the northern part of the bay and forming the 
‘western side of the channel leading to Pointe-4-Pitre is Cochon island, easily 
distinguished by the fort and flag-staff on its eastern end. It is low and 
wooded, steep-to on the southern side, and on the eastern side having a coral 
reef awash at low water and running off 1} cables. | 

POINTE-A-PITRE.—The harbour of Pointe-a-Pitre, near the entrance 
to the river Salée, is approached through a somewhat crooked channel three- 
quarters of a cable wide, but having 5 fathoms water. It is formed by Cochon 
island and the neighbouring islands on the west side, and by the eays and 
reefs extending from the shore on the east side. 

Entrance at night is only permitted to mail steamers and warships; these 
must a fire a gun and await the pilot off Gozier island. 

Beacons and Buoys.—The following beacons and buoys have been placed 
in the channel to the Inner harbour:—A white beacon surmounted by a black 
disc stands on the eastern edge of Rose bank, which has been dredged to 3} 
fathoms. The beacon on Couillons bank is black, surmounted by a black disc; 
this bank is now dredged to 12 feet except where the beacon stands. A 
black beacon surmounted by a black dise stands on the N.W. edge, and & 
similar one on the S.E. edge of Provencal bank. 

A white hexagonal buoy is moored on the extreme of the reef off Cochons 
island, which must be left on the port hand. 

On the starboard hand—A black hexagonal buoy on the south-west edge of 
Caye d’Argent, next a red warping buoy, then a square black buoy off Rat 
island, and a square black buoy off Manroux. : 

Lights.—About half a mile northward of the outer buoy and on the east 
side of the channel is a wooded islet called Manroux island, from which a 
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fixed white light is shown at the height of 52 feet above the sea, and visible 
7 miles. 

An iron beacon, painted red and surmounted by a cage, is situated on 
Fouillole point close to the water's edge. A sector of red light over an arc 
of 18° is exhibited from this beacon at 75 feet above the sea, visible about 
10 miles. | 

The following lights are shown on the buoys :—A white light on the buoy 
off Cochons island, a red and green light on the buoy south-west of Caye 
d'Argent, a green light on the buoy off Rat island, also from the buoy off 
Manroux island. 

A spit extends westward from off the northern wharf, having at its extremity 
a bank of 6 feet, marked by a buoy on its south side. 

The town of Pointe-a-Pitre, on the north-east side of the harbour, is one 
of the most important commercial places in the Windward islands. It is a 
clean, well kept, thriving place of 17,000 inhabitants. It was settled in 
1768, and was in 1843 destroyed by an earthquake. 

The harbour is quite secure, even in hurricanes. Vessels lie alongside 
the wharves in 18 feet water. 

On the eastern side of the harbour is an extensive sugar-factory known as 
the Usine d’Arbousier, the numerous chimneys of which form excellent land- 
marke for approaching the port. 

The only fresh-water obtainable at Pointe-d-Pitre is rain water from 
cisterns. Merchant vessels frequently get water from a brook called Bon 
Gout, emptying into the west side of the Salée river, about 3 miles from the 
anchorage. Coal, provisions, and ship’s stores can be procured here. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at Pointe-a-Pitre at 10h. The 
mean rise and fall of the tides is 16 inches. This is much affected by the 
wind. 

Directions.—Vessels approaching Guadeloupe from windward should 
endeavour to make the island of Desirade, keeping on the parallel of 16° 20’. 
On making this island, which can be seen at a distance of 30 miles, the course 
lies between Chateaux point and Petite Terre, and then along the coast of 
Grande Terre, keeping at least one mile off shore on account of the 17-foot 
bank, When abreast Gozier island, haul to the northward to. take a pilot if 
intending to go inside. 

With a vessel drawing 20 feet or more, and being to the south-west of 
Gozier island, bring Jarry mill, now in ruins, on the west side of the harbour, 
to bear N.W. It will then be just open to the eastward of the east point of 
Cochon island ; this line will lead from about midway between the light-buoy: 
and Gozier islet up to the outer anchorage or to the entrance buoy. 

Vessels coming from west and south will usually have to tack before they 
ean fetch the entrance. In approaching it, they should not stand so far to. 
the westward as to shut in the Saintes with Capesterre point. 

On nearing the entrance by keeping to windward of a line drawn from the 
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Usine d’Arbousier through Manroux Island lighthouse, S. by E., the outer 
shoals will be avoided. 

If Desirade should be made during the night, the navigator should keep 
in sight the light on Petite Terre, which is visible about 15 miles, and guided 
by it there will be no difficulty in coasting along the south side of Grande- 
Terre, keeping in from 11 to 14 fathoms water until Gozier island light is made. 
Care should be taken to keep clear of the coral reefs on the west side of the 
bay by keeping this light bearing to the northward of N.E. till daylight. 
Although the buoys are lighted, strangers must not attempt to enter at night. 

Vessels generally go to sea with the land-breeze at early daylight, usually 
taking a tow-boat. 

Bound to Europe or the United States they gradually pass to leeward of 
Guadeloupe. Some navigators prefer to go to windward of Grande-Terre, 
beating through the channel north of Marie-Galante and passing between 
Chateaux point and the island of Desirade. 

Petit-Bourg.—The village of Petit-Bourg lies one mile southward of 
Bacchus point, on the west coast of the hay of Pointe-a-Pitre. Its anchorage 
is frequented by small vessels and may be reached after passing within the 
line of outer shoals, by passing close to the southward of Frégate de Bas is- 
land and of Hache island, half a mile farther west, and keeping on the same 
course half a mile farther, when good anchorage in 20 feet will be found 1} 
cables off shore. 

Goyave.—Goyave anchorage lies 34 miles to the southward of Petit- 
Bourg. Local knowledge is necessary to take a ship in and out 

Sainte-Marie.—This anchorage, lying 1} miles southward of the river 
Goyave, is an important port of export for sugar. Its locality is easily dis- 
tinguished by three red bluffs just north of the town. It is an excellent 
anchorage for vessels not drawing over 15 feet, but the approaches are in- 
tricate, and the assistance of a pilot is necessary. 

- Lights.—On the south point of the bay a small fixed light is shown; and 
a small fixed light on piles, in 6 feet water, west of Gros Loup. 

Beacons.—A beacon, surmounted by a ball, is erected on the south-east 
extreme of the Peignes, also on the north-east point of Caye a Santé, and 
another on the south-east extremity of Caye Bateau. A buoy, showing a 

fixed red light, is moored at the northern entrance to Sainte Marie anchorage. 
This buoy should be left on the port hand on entering. 

Capesterre.—The district of Capesterre, lying south of Ste. Marie, was 
formerly the richest and most highly cultivated part of Guadeloupe. Rising 
high above it is Madelaine mountain, with numerous torrents rushing down 
its abrupt slopes. 

Off Capesterre point the soundings are very irregular, and a berth of one 
mile at least should be taken to the coast, which from here to Vieux Fort 
point, distant 12 miles, trends in a S.S.W. and S.W. direction. 

Vieux Fort point, the southern extreme of the island, is steep-to and 
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clear of danger. Some of the black ferraginous rocks of which it is formed 
are magnetic. 

BASSE-TERRE.—The town and anchorage of Basse-Terre lies 8 
miles north of Vieux Fort point. The anchorage is a perfectly open road- 
stead, with very deep water at a short distance from shore. With the wind 
from South or West the anchorage is very unsafe, and vessels should at once 
go to sea, but during the season of strong trades, although a somewhat heavy 
swell almost always sets in, the anchorage is safe. Even during the season 
heavy rollers sometimes cut off all communication with the shore for a 
time. 

Vessels approaching the anchorage from the southward should haul close 
round the south point of the island, keeping always prepared for the violent 
puffs of wind which rush down from the mountain, and, keeping the shore 
close aboard, should haul up for the anchorage inside the mooring buoy of 
the steamers, and anchor off the town as most convenient, in from 16 to 22 
fathoms, 14 to 2 cables from the shore. 

The town of Basse-Terre is the seat of government of the island, and has 
@ population of about 6800. There is frequent mail communication with the 
other islands, and the West India and Panama Telegraph Company have an 
office here. 

Water can be easily obtained from a pipe emptying near the centre of the 
town. 

A signal station is established at the harbour office, with which vessels 
can communicate by the Internaticnal Code. 

Lights.—On a flagstaff at the landing-place a lantern is hoisted, showing 
a fixed red light on the three sides facing the sea. It is 48 feet above the 
sea, and can be seen at a distance of 9 miles. A fainter red light is shown 
at a less elevation from the end of the wharf. 

Western Coast.—From Basse-Terre the western coast trends in a N. 
by W. direction for about 20 miles. Along this coast anchorage may be 
found for small vessels in the numerous coves and small bays. 

Anse a la Barque,* 64 miles north of Basse-Terre, is the best sheltered of 
these anchorages, although very small. A jixed red light, visible 9 miles, is 
established at the north entrance point, and a small fived light at the bottom 
of Barque cove. 

Anse de Bouillante is 8 miles farther north, and is so named from some 
hot springs in the vicinity. — 

Off Anse de Pigeon are two islets of the same name, with several rocks 
awash between the islets and the main land. 

Still farther north are the bays of Caillou Ferry and Deshayes. The 
latter bay may be recognised by the remarkable isolated hill of the same 
name, 682 feet high, with a black, jagged, pyramidal rock off its north-west 
side. 


* Anse isa name given in the French islands to a small bay or cove. 
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On the western coast of Guadeloupe there is a land-breeze almost every 
night, extending about 2 miles off shore, and exceedingly useful to vessels 
bound either north or south. Outside of this limit light variable breezes and 
calms lasting several days are sometimes experienced, so that vessels which 
do not approach the land close enough to benefit from the land-breeze would 
do well to keep 20 or 25 miles off shore to avoid these calms. 

A strong S.E. current, depending on the strength of the N.E. trade-wind, 
is frequently felt off the west coast of Guadeloupe. Tides are very little 
felt. | 

GRAND CUL-DE-SAC.—On the northern coast of Guadeloupe and 
Grande-Terre the land forms a deep bay called Grand Cul-de-sac Marin. To 
the eastward it is limited by Gris-Gris point, and its western limit is point 
Allegre. 

About 1} miles northward from the north-west end of Guadeloupe is 
Kashouanne islet, 248 feet high, and nearly covered with wood. It is steep-to 
and clear of danger except on the north-east side, where a reef with less than 
10 feet water extends to a distance of 4 cables. 

From Kahouanne islet a bank with numerous islets and reefs upon it 
stretches off to the eastward at a distance of from 1 to 8 miles off shore and 
extending nearly to the coast of Grande-Terre. The sea inside of it is of 
course nearly always smooth, but the passages between the numerous reefs 
and shoals can only be navigated with the aid of a pilot. The islets and 
cays on the outer reef are used as landmarks for coasters beating along the 
north. shore, and also for entering the channels leading to the various 

hharboars in the bay. 

The pilots who are familiar with the intricate channels of Cul-de-sac 
Marin are almost all fishermen, and, like those of the Bahama bank, en- 
deavour in navigating these channels to have the sun behind them, and are 
guided to a great degree by the colour of the water in avoiding dangerous 
shoals. 

Téte 4 l’Anglais, an islet 150 feet high, lies one mile N.E. 4 E. from 
Kahouanne islet. Between these two islands is a channel in which the least 
water is 18 feet, but the soundings are irregular. | 

There are several passes through the outside reef, the principal of which 
are Grande-Coulée, between Téte 4 |’Anglais and a sandy cay known as 
Blanc islet, with a depth of 8} fathoms; Passe-a-Caret, just west of the cay 
of the same name, with a depth of 5 fathoms; Passe-4-Fajou, with 15 feet, 
and Passe-4-Colas, the easternmost of all. 

Rose Bay, about S.E. by E. 44 miles from Anglais isle, is sheltered on 
the north by a reef, through which are two small openings, with a depth of 
15 to 22 feet ; the western opening leads to the small bay of Ramé; the 
Grande-Coulée channel lies north of it. On this part of the shore a long, 
low, narrow plain lies at the foot of the great mountain range. 

Lamentin Bay.-—Negre point, the extremity of a narrow ridge of land, 
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separates Mahaut bay from that to the west, named Cercelle, and westward 
of the latter is the bay of Lamentin, with the town of the same name. These 
bays are obstructed by sand-banks, and only navigable for very small vessels. 
A small river of the same name runs into the sea at the head of the bay, 
and Goyaves river, the principal stream of Guadeloupe, which rises in the 
central mountains, empties itself near the north point of the bay. 

Mahaut Bay is about 6 miles eastward of Rose bay on the north side 
of the narrow tongue of land westward of Salée river. There is excellent 
anchorage in the outer part in 7 or 8 fathoms water, and farther in, off the 
town, in from 8} to 4} fathoms. The best pass to enter is the Caret, about 
4 miles N.N.W. of the bay, and Fajou isle on the east side of this opening 
bears North from it. 

To the eastward of Mahaut bay, and 8.E. of the little islet of St. Chris- 
topher, is the north entrance to Salée river, which separates Guadeloupe 
proper from Grande-Terre. 

Petit Canal Bay, on the west side of Grande-Terre, extends from Macou 
point, which lies 4 miles northward of the entrance to the river Salée to 
Gris-Gris point, 8 miles northward of it; it is, however, only an anchorage 
for droghers, who find their way, by the eye, through the reefs fronting it to 
the westward. 

Port Louis is an open roadstead, 2 miles southward of Antigues point, 
the north-west extremity of Grande-Terre. It is easily recognised by the 
high chimney of the sugar factory, one mile east of the town. The anchorage 
is tolerably well sheltered from June to October, although a N.N.W. swell is 
felt ; at other times, however, it is quite exposed. 

The population is over 4,000. Provisions are scarce and dear, and rain- 
water only can be obtained. Vessels come here to load sugar, but must 
enter and clear at the custom-house at Point-ad-Pitre. The best anchorage 
will be found directly abreast of the town in 8 fathoms water, about a quarter 
of a mile off shore. . 

Light.—A small fixed white light is established here. 

The coast in the vicinity of Port Louis is foul to the distance of nearly a 
quarter of a mile, and the bank of soundings only extends about two-thirds 
of a mile off shore. Five feet water will be found at the end of the wharf. 

From Antigues point to Grande-Vigie, or North point, and thence to the 
bay of Sainte-Marguerite, the shore of Grande-Terre is steep-to and clear of 
danger. From Vigie point to Sainte-Marguerite it is formed by rocky bluffs 
about 200 feet high, with caves at the bottom. Grande-Vigie point is 
remarkable ; it is a sharp rocky point, surmounted by a flat table-land. 

Sainte-Marguerite Bay is entirely unsheltered and only frequented by 
fishing-boaty. To the southward of this bay the coast is foul and fringed 
_ with coral reefs for a quarter of a mile off shore, as far as Chateaux point, 
and the shore is low and sandy. 

Port Moule.—Port Moule, lying between North and Chateaux points, 
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is a very small harbour, but is tolerbly well sheltered. The coral bank 
which extends along the coast protects the port and is here about one-third 
of a mile wide, with two narrow openings; one of these, the Grande Passe, 
has only 18 feet water on the bar, the other, known as Hastings channel, 
has 5 to 7 fathoms water, but it is narrow and tortuous. The harbour can 
only be entered with the aid of a pilot, who is ready to board ships on their 
appearance if the bar is passable. 

Vessels are moored head and stern in about 4 fathoms water to anchors on 
the reefs, but as they lie across the swell it is a very uneasy berth, When 
rollers set in, the moorings are sometimes carried away and the vessels lost 
on the reefs. The current of the river which empties into the harbour is 
sometimes strong enough to set vessels ashore. 

La Moule is qnite an important place, there being nearly 10,000 in- 
habitants and five large sugar-factories. There is daily mail communication 
with Point-&-Pitre. Vessels discharge coal here and load sugar. Provisions 
and fresh-water of good quality are difficult to obtain. 

The position of the town is easily distinguished by the high chimney of the 
factory, south-west of the town, by flags hoisted on the approach of vessels, 
and by the battery on the western point of the bay. 

Signals.—The following signals are shown from the flagstaff when vessels 
are seen approaching :—A red flag signifies that the bar is not passable and 
the vessel should haul off. A white flag with a red square signifies that the 
pilot will lead the way in ahead of the ship. A white flag with red diagonal 
signifies that the vessel can enter the harbour (1873). 

A signal station, by which vessels can communicate by the International 
Code, is established here. 

Light.—A fixed white light, 46 feet above the sea, is shown from a tower 
west of the anchorage and north of the town. It can be seen from 5 to 7 
miles. 

In fine weather a vessel may anchor outside the reef in 9 fathoms, sandy 
bottom, and good holding ground, with the light about S. 4 E. 

From Port du Moule to Chateaux point there is no good anchorage. About 
4} miles N.W. of point Chateaux is Gourde islet, lying just outside the reef, 
which is steep-to. 


DESIRADE.—The island of Desirade was the first land | made by 
Columbus on his second voyage, and it was so named by him. It lies 4 miles 
eastward of Guadeloupe, of which it is a dependency, is 6 miles long E.N.E. 
and W.S.W., about one mile wide, and 900 feet high. 

The population is about 1600. ‘The climate is very dry, very little rain 
falling. Cotton is cultivated, but most of the inhabitants are fishermen. 
Water is only to be obtained from a deep ravine on the north-east side of the 
island. 

Galet Anchorage.—There is tolerably good anchorage in Galet bay on 
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the south-west side of the island, in 5 fathoms water, with a remarkable 
honse on with a tamarind tree just above it bearing E. by N. 3 N., and the 
two rocks of point Colibris in line. . 

Grande-Anse.—Grand-Anse, the principal town of Desirade, lies on’ 
the south-east side of the island, 44 miles to leeward of the eastern end. 
Small vessels can pass through a cut in the reef and find sheltered anchor- 
age inside, and in fine weather larger vessels may anchor outside in 5 
fathoms water with the church bearing North; but the soundings are 
irregular. 

Anse de Mahaut.—Mahant bay, near the eastern end of the island, is 
a small reef-harbour suitable for coasters. In this bay the government has 
established a leper hospital. 

The north-west shore of the island is steep-to, but the south-east side from 
Colibris point beyond Mahaut bay is fringed with coral reefs extending a 
quarter of a mile off shore. The eastern point of the island should be given 
a good berth on account of the Mouton rock, lying 8 cables off it, and 
generally breaking. 

The channel between Desirade and Chateaux point is frequently used by 
vessels bound to the northward. The Desirade shore should be kept aboard. 

Currents.—After strong easterly winds there is a westerly current of 2 
knots and upwards off Colibris point. 


PETITE TERRE.—Petite Terre is the name given to two low sandy 
islets separated by a narrow cut, and lying about 5 miles S.E. from Chateaux 
point. The north-eastern islet is known as Terre de Haut; the south- 
western one, Terre de Bas. They are mostly covered with vegetation, and 
bave a narrow sand-beach along the water's edge. The inhabitants are 
mostly fishermen. 

As all the shores are foul and rocky to the distance of from a quarter to 
half a mile, the island should not be approached in passing nearer than 2 
miles, at which distance there is a depth of from 13 to 20 fathoms. 

Light.—About a cable from the eastern point of Petite Terre island is @ 
lighthouse, 95 feet high, from which a fired white light is shown at 108 feet 
above the sea, visible 15 miles. 

Calder Bank.—This is a bank of coral and sand, lying 64 miles south- 
ward of the village of St. Francois, and having as little as 6 fathoms water 
on it. It is about a mile in diameter, and, when the sun is shining, can be 
easily distinguished by the colour of the water. 


MARIE-GALANTE.—This island of Marie-Galante is a dependency 
of Guadeloupe, and is situated in the channel between Dominica and Guade- 
loupe, 15 miles south of the eastern extremity of the latter island and 18 
miles N.N.E. of Dominica. The island is of oval shape, with an area of about 
60 square miles, and a population of about 15,000. 
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The general appearance of the island is flat and low; the soil in many 
places is marshy, and the climate unhealthy. The weather side of the 
island is not generally cultivated ; on the lee side are several sugar planta- 
tions. 

The western side of the island is generally steep-to and clear of danger, so 
that vessels may anchor almost anywhere within one mile of the land. Inside 
of this distance the soundings gradually decrease from 8 fathoms towards the 
shore, but outside of this line the depths increase rapidly. 

The southern and eastern shores are dangerous, being skirted by a reef to 
the distance of from 2 to 8 miles. 

Grand-Bourg, at the south-west extremity of the island, is the principal 
town, and has a population of about 6,500. 

The harbour is formed by low cays, only uncovered at low water, and is 
very small, with a depth of from 10 to 15 feet. The channel between the cays 
leading to it has 16 feet water and is a cable wide. Large vessels anchor 
outside the reef in about 8 fathoms water, with the church-tower in line with 
the end of the breakers bearing N.E. The bank of soundings is quite 
narrow, and three-quarters of a mile outside the reef there are 28 fathoms. 

Light.—A fixed white light is shown from the angle of the fort. It is 46 
feet above the sea, and can be seen 7 miles in clear weather. 

St. Louis Bay.—St. Louis bay, between Cimetiére point, the north- 
west extremity of the island, and Folle point, is the best anchorage for large 
vessels. The holding ground is good, and there is anchorage half a mile off 
the village in 4 fathoms water. The bay is full of excellent fish, and by 
hauling a seine large quantities may be easily taken. 

Vieux fort, near the North point of the island, is a small village of little 
importance. Abreast it is a small islet of the same name, with a 15-foot 
channel between the islets and the mainland. Anchorage in 5 fathoms water 
will be found half a mile off shore, with this islet bearing N.E. at the same 
distance. A shoal, with from 8 to 5 fathoms water, extends half a mile 
northward of this islet, with a 5-fathom patch lying three-quarters of a mile 
from the islet N. by W. 

Northward of Cimetiére point, about three-quarters of a mile, there are 
also 8 and 4-fathom patches. 

Capesterre, at the south-east end of the island, has a small reef har- 
bour, where coasters load the sugar brought from the plantations of the east 
and north-east parts of the island. 


The SAINTES.—The Saintes, so called from their having been dis- 
covered on All Saints’ day, form a group of islands attached to the govern- 
ment of Guadeloupe, and lie in the channel between Guadeloupe and 
Dominica, 15 miles from the latter, and 6 miles S.E. of the former island, 
from both of which they are separated by clear and deep channels. Terre de 
Haut, or St. Peter, the largest and easternmost of the group, is separated 
from Terre de Bas, the westernmost, by a channel nearly half a mile wide, 
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navigable for vessels of any size. The climate of these islands is exceedingly 
healthy ; fevers are said never to occur. 

St. Peter Island is about 2} miles long N.E. and 8.W., and of very 
irregular shape, varying in width from a quarter to three-quarters of a mile. 
On the summit of the mountain at the south-west end of the island is a tower, 
which is 1,087 feet above the sea. On one of the northern hills is fort 
Napoleon, used as a military prison, and the N.W. end of the island ends in 
a steep promontory known as the Sugar-loaf. There is but little vegetation 
on the island. The inhabitants, who number about 1,480, are skilfal fisher- 
men and boatmen. The town and principal anchorage are on the west side of 
the island, in a bay abreast of Cabrit islet. Water is scarce, people generally 
depending on rain-water, and the fall of rain being less than in the neighbour- 
ing islands. Fresh provisions can generally be obtained. 

The shore of St. Peter is generally clear of danger, there is, however, a 
short distance N.E. by N. from point Portail (at the foot of the hill sarmounted 
by fort Napoleon) a rock with 12 feet water on it, which breaks when the sea 
is rough. All round Terre de Haut are small bays and coves, in most of 
which landing is practicable. 

There is temporary anchorage in 10 fathoms, south of St. Peter island, 
between Boisjoli point and Redonde islet, off the southern point of the island ; 
but the best anchorage is off the town, a good harbour, with a depth of from 
9 to 14 fathoms, and well sheltered to the westward by Cabrit island. For 
vessels not wishing to enter this harbour, good anchorage may be found be- 
tween the Sugar-loaf and the south-west side of Cabrit islet, in 11 fathoms 
water, bottom sand and coral. 

Cabrit or St. George Islet, 8 cables west of St. Peter, is 260 feet 
high, and serves as a quarantine station, ‘There is also a penitentiary on it. 
Vessels in quarantine anchor here, abreast the cove, with the south point of 
the islet bearing about E.S.E., in 11 fathoms, with a bottom sand and shells. 

Whale Channel.—The northern channel between St. Peter and Cabrit 
islands, named Whale channel, is 2 cables wide, with a depth of from 10 to 
18 fathoms. It is divided towards the northern entrance into three channels 
by the Whale shoal and the Whale rock. The Whale shoal, steep-to, having 
only 2 feet water on it, lies 84 cables W. by 8. of Portail point the north- 
west end of the island, and nearly 3 cables N.E. by E. $ EB. of the north-east 
end of Cabrit island. With any sea this reef breaks, and in a calm it may 
easily be seen from aloft. The Whale rock is steep-to, and 3} feet above 
water at high tide. Between it and the Whale shoal there are 7 fathoms 
water, and 4} fathoms between the Whale rock and St. Peter island. 

In approaching the anchorage off the village of Bourg des Saintes from 
northward, the channel west of the Whale shoal will be found the widest and 
best ; but with the wind to the southward of East, the eastern channel may 
be preferable. To enter by the western channel keep the charch in the villige 

open of point Mire till the Whale shoal is passed. A good anchorage will be 
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found in 74-fathome. abreast the village, with the Whale: rock in line with 
Mire point. To enter to the eastward of Whale shoal bring Boisjoli point, 
the south-western extremity of St. Peter island, just visible between the 
Sugar-loaf on St. Peter island and Sandy point on Cabrit island. Steer in 
on this line till Whale rock is passed and haul up for the anchorage. As 
Whale rock is steep-to, and visible, vessels of light draught may pass on 
either side of it. | . 

Sugar-loaf Passage.—Sugar-loaf, or Pain de Sucre, passage lies be- 
tween the southern point of Cabrit island and Red head, both of which points 
are steep-to and clear of danger ; but the channel is obstructed by a coral 
shoal half a cable in diameter, on which there are only 6 feet water. It lies 
nearest the northern shore of the channel, about a third of the distance be- 
tween Cabrit island and Red Head bluff. The water does not generally break 
on this shoal, but discoloured water indicates its position. Sugar-loaf channel 
is convenient for leaving Bourg channel. 

St. Paul’s Island.—St. Paul's island, or Terre de Bas, is nearly square, 
with sides about 14 miles long. The sides are not deeply indented, and are 
free of danger outside of a cable from shore. The summit of the island is 
somewhat rounded and is 930 feet high. Anchorage may be found on the 
west side of the island, and on the east side are two small coves. 

Paté rock lies a quarter of a mile to tha northward of St. Paul’s island. 
It is clear of danger on the eastern side, but on the western side a reef extends 
off 2 cables, and is terminated by a shoal of 15 feet. ‘This reef narrows the 
passage between St. Paul’s island and Pité rock to the width of one cable. 

St. John’s Islet.—St. John’s, or Grand island, 4 cables southward of 
Redonde islet, is the largest and highest of the islets south of St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul's. It is three-quarters of a mile long east and west, about 3 cables 
wide, and 551 feet high. Off the west end of St. John’s islet are rocky islets 
called the Sow, or Coche, and the Augustins, but the channels between, 
though deep in places, are foul and only fit for boats. 

The South-west Channel, between St. Paul and St. Augustin islands, 
carries from 11 to 17 fathoms, and is clear of danger, with the exception of a 
reef which extends about 2 cables off the west end of St. Augustin islet. The 
southern extreme of Cabrit islet in line with Boisjoli point, penne N.E.3N.,, 
leads through in mid-channel. 

Great Cay Channel, between St. John’s islet and edsndasi is clear of 
danger, but a berth should be given to the 10-foot patch west of Redonde. 


—— 
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Dominica, the largest of the Leeward Islands, and the most decayed of 
British possessions in the Caribbean sea, contrasts unfavourably with its 
flourishing neighbours, the French colonies of Martinique and Guadeloupe. 

The island was discovered by Columbus on Sunday the 8rd day of Novem- 
ber, 1493, and received its name in consequence. Since 17&3 it has been in 
possession, of Great Britain. 

Dominica* is 27 miles long, and 18 miles in breadth at the widest point ; 
the extreme northern end is a little over 2 miles, and the southern portion 6 
miles, in breadth. An irregular chain of mountains rans through the centre 
of the island from north to south. Morne Diablotin, which is 4,747 feet in 
height, and 9 miles from the northern point, is the most conspicuous. Morne 
Trois Pitons and mount Micotrin, respectively 4,672 and 4,8')1 feet in height, 
lying in a north-westerly direction about 5 miles from the town of Roseau, 
on the south-west coast of the island, are the second principal features of the 
mountain range, which continues irregularly to the southern puint, varying in 
height between 2,000 and 4,000 feet. The island is volcanic ; Souffriére, 
the southern bay and valley of the island, has several openings around which 
sulphur in large quantities can be obtained. In the Roseau valley there are 
several boiling springs, the principal one being 4 miles from the sea. 

The population in 1891, amounted to 26,800. The white population 
which at that time numbered 335 persons only, are principally French, and 
a French patois is the chief language used. The principal exports are sugar, 
cocoa, coffee and lime-juice. 

Le Cachacrou or Scotts Head, the south-west point of Dominica, a 
small promontory 23+ feet high, and connected to the island by a narrow 
neck, is a conspicuous object, and when seen from the north or south clear of 
the land appears as an island. West one-sixth of a mile from the north part 
of the head is a rock with 7 feet on it at low water. Scotts head should not 
be approached to within a distance of half a mile. 

Souffriere Bay is north of Scotts head, and 14 miles wide ; this cannot 
be recommended as an anchorage as it is so very steep-to, small droghers 
having to make fast to the shore as well as anchor. 

Point Michelle is N. 4 W. 23 miles from Scotts head ; on the point is 
a well built Roman Catholic church, with a large conspicuous cross south of 
it. Off this point, with the church south of East, and 14 cables off shore, 
& vessel may anchor in from 5 to 8 fathoms. Care must be taken to let 
go the anchor smartly, as the water deepens so suddenly, and drifting a few 
hundred feet will change the depth from 10 to 20 or 80 fathoms. 


* Chiefly from remarks by Staff-Commander E. Stanley, R.N., Admiralty Surveyor, 
\W7?2. 
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ROSEAU.—This is the principal town of Dominica and contains about 
4,500 inhabitants ; it stands on one of the few sloping points found on the 
coast of Dominica, is 5 miles distant from Scotts head, and immediately 
south of the Roseau river. The table land of Morne Bruce, which is 475 
feet high and dotted over with old military buildings, overlooks the town. 
Fort Young and the square-built court-house are slightly higher than the 
other buildings in the south part of Roseau. The spire of the Roman 
Catholic cathedral is the most conspicuous object, and is distinctly seen when 
approaching from the north or south. The telegraph cable to Guadeloupe 
and Martinique is landed in Woodbridge bay, a short distance north of 
Roseau river. 

Lights.—A light is shown from the wooden pier-head, which is red scaward 
and white towards the shore. A small fixed red light is shown at the ex- 
tremity of the mole. Also two fixed white lights, placed vertically, from fort 
Young flagstaff. 

Anchorage.—vThe best anchorage off Roseau is with the court-house, 8 
building to the south-west of fort Young, bearing between North and E.N.E., 
in from 6 to 8 fathoms water, one cable off shore. The precaution of letting 
go the anchor smartly must be strictly observed, as the distance between the 
depths of 9 and 80 fathoms is only about 150 yards. The anchorage off the 
town cannot be recommended, as it is very steep, and there is scarcely room 
for a small vessel to swing towards the beach. 

Woodbridge Bay is 1} miles wide, and lies between Roseau on the 
south and the high land of Morne Daniel on the north. A conspicuous row 
of palms, running in an easterly direction, and leading up from the Goodwill 
estate, which is in the southern part of the bay, is an excellent guide. The 
table lauds at the back of the bay, intersected by ravines, are much lower 
than Mornes Bruce and Daniel. Off the north point of the bay, rocks extend 
to the distance of a cable, and on a coast so steep and free from dangers 
show out distinctly. Good anchorage can be obtained in from 8 to 12 
fathoms at a distance of 14 cables from the beach, with the Goodwill chimney 
just open to the southward of the conspicuous row of palms, bearing E. by 
8. 4 S., and Scotts head touching the shingly point of Roseau river. 

Layou River.—The coast from Morne Daniel runs in a N.N.W. direc- 
tion, with slightly indented bays. Layou river, the largest in the island, is 
just 6 miles from the shingly point of Roseau river ; when seen from the 
westward the entrance may be easily distinguished by the lowness of the 
land. The source of the Layou river lies near the foot of Morne Couronne, 
which is comparatively low when seen in conjunction with Morne Diablotin 
to the north, and Trois Pitons to the south. Good anchorage for droghers 
can be obtained north or south of the entrance to the river, at a distance of 
2, cables from the shore, the depths being 8 and 10 fathoms. The northern 
anchorage is most frequented by small craft shipping wood or sugar. In a 
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8.W. by 8. direction from the entrance of the river the water is very deep, 
and at anchoring distance off shore there are 40 fathoms. 

Grand Savanna is the largest sloping piece of land on the western side 
of the island. From Scotts head it is distant 15 miles, and is 12 miles 
southward of Cape Melvil or Capuchin. This sloping piece of land is generally 
extremely parched in appearance, with little or no cultivation. 

Anchorage.—The western point of Grand Savanna brought to bear E.N.E., 
distant about 8 cables, and in from 10 to 20 fathoms, rock and sand, is the 
best anchorage ground. Closer inshore there are several patches of mush- 
room rocks which a vessel’s cable is likely to foul and be difficult to recover. 
From Grand Savanna the land extends in the same N.N.W. direction for 
nearly 4 miles. The coast is steeper and more rugged than immediately to 
the southward, the rugged cliffs terminating the long and regular slopes 
which fall from Morne Diablotin, being of considerable height. 

Barber's Block, a conspicuous hill 1,234 feet in height, lies 5 miles to 
the northward of Grand Savanna. When seen from the north or south it is, 
as its name denotes, like a barber’s block, the facial part being the summit 
and shoulders of the hill. From a westerly view it makes like a sharp cone. 

Prince Rupert Bluff, the northern head of Prince Rupert bay, is a 
steep bluff surmounted by two remarkable hills, known as the east and west 


|. Cabris, 427 and 623 feet high respectively. To vessels coming from north- 


ward or southward they appear as islands, but they are joined to the 
shore by a neck of low swampy ground; this prominent peninsula forms 
the north side of Prince Rupert bay. 

PRINCE RUPERT BAY, 3 miles wide and one mile deep, lying 
between the Cabris and Point Ronde, is the best anchorage in Dominica. 
In the north-east part of the bay, and facing the beach, is the small and 
dilapidated town of Portsmouth. The Roman Catholic church, with its tall 
spire, stands a few hundred feet from the shore. The Methodist chapel, a 
white building, is one-third of a mile inland, and on the foot of a long low 
spur. Morne au Diable, bordering on 8,000 feet in height, stands to the 
north-east of the bay, the spurs from its summit meeting those from Morne 
Diablotin at the back of the bay in a neck about 600 feet high. 

Anchorage.—The most convenient anchorage is in about 8 fathoms, sandy 
bottom, with the Roman Catholic church bearing N.E.} E., and the extreme 
of Prince Rupert bluff, N.W. by W. North or south of this position the 
anchorage is good, but not so convenient for obtaining wood and water. 

Douglas Bay is directly north of Prince Rupert bluff. Small vessels 
visit this place for firewood. Anchorage may be found in from 5 to 8 
fathoms, sandy bottom, 14 cables off shore. From the north point of Douglas 
bay to Cape Melvil, the north-west point of Dominica, the coast is cliffy 
and steep-to. 

Morne Fous.—Returning to the southern end of Dominica— 

Two miles East of Scotts head is the remarkable conical cliff Morne 
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Fous, rising to the height of 1,251 feet. When viewed with the higher 
land as a background, the steep cliff which falls almost perpendicularly to 
the sea has a most striking appearance, and when seen clear of the land 
it appears asa cone. The eastern extreme of this cliff is known as Point 
des Fous. 

Grand Bay, the principal and site anchorage on the windward side of 
the island, lies in a north-easterly direction about 2 miles from Point des 
Fous. The largest and best cultivated estate near the bay is ‘‘ Geneva ;” 
with a water-mill one-third of a mile from the beach. Grand bay terminates 
in @ comparatively low point called Carib. Under this point and close in 
shore small vessels may anchor in from 5 to 10 fathoms, and find shelter 
during the greatest strength of the Trades, when the wind is north of east. 
When the Trade becomes slack, and inclined to veer round to the soath-east, 
the anchorage is not safe. 

Morne Paix Bouche, 1,585 feet high, rising over the dark, steep, and 
rugged cliffs, is the continuation of a sharp and defined ridge of hills on the 
south-east point of the island, the highest point being 8,277 feet above the 
sea. The coast is very steep, the depth of 100 fathoms p pein found at little 
more than half a mile from the shore. 

Point Mulatre is 2 miles northward of Morne Paix Bouche, and is the 
commencement of a regular line of cliffs. La Plaine, on which stands a 
Roman Catholic church, is on the most level part of this land, and is distant 
3 miles from point Mulatre. The Grand Souffriére hills, 3,554 feet high, 
rising over point Mulatre and La Plaine, are connected by ridges with the 
main chain of mountains which run through the island. 

Point a Peine is one of the most eastern points of the island ; on each 
side is a deep indentation known as Grand Marigot on the north, and Petit 
Souffriére on the south. Over Point & Peine is a sharp hill which rises to the 
height of 1,044 feet. The point forming the south part of Petit Souffriére bay 
is Rosalie ; south of this is an estate of the same name, at the foot of a deep 
valley, which commences but a few hundred feet from the top of one of 
the highest mountains. 

St. David Bay, to the northward of Grand Marigot bay, lies midway 
between the north and south points of Dominica ; on its south side is a small 
rocky islet, which, with an adjacent promontory, affords shelter for droghers. 
With a northerly wind a heavy sea sets in, making it difficult for vessels to 
put to sea. The anchorage is only safe with the wind south of E.N.E. In 
the valley is a well cultivated estate, known as ‘‘ Castle Bruce ;’’ all its pro- 
ducts are shipped in droghers which anchor under the rocky islet. A con- 
spicuous range, 2,400 feet high, rises over St. David bay, and runs to the 
northward almost parallel to the coast for nearly 5 miles, terminating near 
Pagoua point. 

Pagoua Bay lies to the northward of Pagoua point ; the northern shore 
of this bay, known as North end, trends round to the north-east and east to 
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Petit Marigot, one of the few landing places on the windward side of 
Dominica. | 

Captain Scott Rock, the only danger off the windward side of the 
island, is under water,.and lies 24 eables from the first point north-east of 
Pagoua bay. There are 16 and 18 fathoms on the eastern side of the rock, 
the sea breaking heavily over it in strong trades. 

The Coast.—The character of Dominica in the north-east quarter pre- 
sents a distinct contrast when compared with any other portion. The land 
rises from the sea less abruptly, the soundings off the coast showing a con- 
tinuation of this gradual slope, 100 fathoms being found at a distance of 8} 
miles off shore. Morne Concorde and Morne Grande Bois, the mountains in 
the north-east quarter, are respectively 2,100 and 8,030 feet in height, 
Morne Grande Bois being 3 miles from the coast. . 

Crampton Point is the north-eastern point of Dominica. The coast to 
the westward for 6 miles is low, with alternate cliffs and sandy bays. 

La Soye Point is one mile to the westward of Crumpton point. A small 
anchorage of 4 fathoms is formed by the point and reef stretching to the 
north-west and is very confined, scarcely allowing a small schooner room to 
swing at her anchors ; vessels are steadied by hawsers made fast to the shore. 
A pier is built inside the point, and the landing is easy. The bays to the 
westward of Crumpton point afford good landing for about 4 miles, when > 
again the coast of point Jaquet assumes a rugged character. 

Point Jaquet is the eastern point of the northern extreme of Dominica, 
and from this point the land runs nearly in a straight line W. } S. for 2 
miles to cape Melvil ; the coast between these points is a bold and lofty cliff, 
about 1,000 feet above the sea near the centre, decreasing in height towards 
its extreme. 

Climate.—The dry season (Febraary and March) only lasts for about six 
weeks ; in the remaining part of the year much rain falls. The greatest 
rainfall is in August and September, and during these months thunder storms 
are frequent and violent. The minimum temperature is 75°, maximum 90° ; 
the latter high temperature is experienced for fully three months in the vear. 
The annual rainfall at Roseau is about 80 inches, in other parts of the island 
itiseven more. The southern part of the island is healthy, mild fevers alone 
prevailing, as in other healthy parts of the West Indies ; Prince Rupert bay 
and the north-eastern part of the island are considered unhealthy. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, approximately at Roseau at. 
lh. 80m. Springs rise 1 foot 6 inches. To leeward of the island no de- 
pendence can be placed on the turn of the tide ; for several days the set may 
be north or south with the direction of the coast, the strength in some places 
being 2 knots an hour ; and within a distance of 10 miles the set may be quite 
in opposite directions. On the windward side the flood and ebb are regular, 
off Pointe & Peine the flood runs with a velocity of 1°5 miles per hour. Off 
the north-east quarter of the island the flood attains a velocity of 2 miles per 
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hour, but the ebb only running at a rate of half a mile an hour is hardly 
perceptible. 

Caution.— Vessels sailing under the lee of Dominica should be on their 
guard against the heavy squalls which come off the high land and through 
the deep valleys, blowing with great force during the strong. tides. Off 
Souffriére bay and the Layou valley are the two most dangerous places. 
When the trades are light, calms are frequent. 

Supplies.—The market at Roseau is generally well supplied. The island 
vegetables of great variety, are excellent and cheap, and fruit is plentiful. A 
market is held once a week at Portsmouth (Prince Rupert bay) where supplies 
can also be obtained. 

Prince Rupert bay is the best and most convenient place for obtaining wood 
and water. ‘The Indian river, which is south of the Roman Catholic church, 
is a good place to water from. A small river immediately north of the Grand 
Savanna is also favourable for watering, and wood can be obtained at the 
same price as at Prince Rupert bay. Wood in large quantities is shipped 
from the Layou river. Vessels lying off Roseau, water from the river. 


AVES ISLAND. 


Aves island is about three-quarters of a mile in extent, and so low, being 
not more than 16 feet in height, that it cannot be seen more than 6 or 8 
miles off. The island is of coral formation ; from its south-east and north- 
west sides reefs extend some distance, and cause a heavy breaking of the sea 
when there is any wind. Off its west and north-west sides are two small 
islets or barren rocks, which are joined to it by shoals and breakers ; these 
are white with the dung of birds. There are no trees on the island; neither 
is there a pond nor spring of fresh-water, although it is likely that, by digging 
at a short distance from the shore, water of an indifferent quality might be 
found. The landing place is on the west side; landing is sometimes im- 
possible on account of the rollers. 

Aves island is resorted to for turtles’ and birds’ eggs. 

It is said that vessels can anchor with the middle of the islet bearing N.E., 


bottom of sand and rock, but care should be taken to pick out a sandy spot . 


which may be done with the eye. The water gradually shoals on the above 


bearing from 12 fathoms at the distance of a mile to 2} fathoms at about a . 
quarter of a mile from the beach. Fishermen who resort to Aves islet state .. 


that the anchorage in-shore, or within half a mile of the landing place, is ae 


not good and that when a ground swell sets in the sea breaks heavily. 
Occasionally it is not possible to leave the island for several days on account 
of it. 
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From the small altitude of the island, it is requisite to keep a good look- 
out when sailing in the vicinity, and to avoid sailing on its parallel in the 
night time if possible. In the day time it will be distinguished by the flocks 
of birds hovering over it,—hence its name, Aves ( Birds ). 

Sea birds usually frequent the island in March and April. Fishermen 
from St. Eustatius and other islands visit it in those months for the purpose 
of gathering the eggs, which are taken to St. Thomas and sold in large 
quantities. The fishing season lasts from about the middle of January to 
the middle of April. The egg season ends at the same time as the fishing 
season. 

Geoyraphical Position.—Its position has been variously determined ; from 
observations made by Lieut. Lawrence, R.N., the centre of the island lies in 
lat. 15° 42’ N., long. 63° 87’ 46” W., which appears to be not far from the 
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MARTINIQUE. 


General Remarks.—The island of Martinique was discovered by 
Columbus in 1498, and in 1685 was settled by the French, to whom it now 
belongs. Between cape St. Martin, at its north-west end, and cape d’Enfer 
on its south-east, the island is 85 miles long, with a width varying from 7 to 
to16 miles. Its area is about 880 square miles, one-third of the surface 
consisting of plains, the rest being mountainous. 

The mountains are very high and irregular, the island being easily recog- 
nisable from a distance by the peculiar shape of three of the peaks which 
rise above the rest and are visible 45 miles. The most northerly of these 
mountains is mount Pelée, 4,428 feet high, about 4 miles 8.E. of cape St. 
Martin. From a distance its summit appears of a rounded form. The 
Pitons du Carbet, rising to a height of 8,960 feet, are about 8} miles from 
the west coast, between the bays of St. Pierre and Fort de France. They 
frm a group of rugged, conical peaks, with very steep sloping sides, but 
their tops are generally hidden in the clouds. At the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of the island, the most prominent peak is Vauclin mountain, 1,657 
feet high, shaped like a flattened cone, and lying at the eastern extremity of 
a range of mountains which divides into two branches; one joining the 
heights which overlook the bays of Fort de France on the north and Grand 
! Anse du Diamant on the south. These mountains, with many others in the 
island, show evidence of being extinct volcanoes. Emptying into the sea 
from the sides of the mountain ranges are numerous streams, of which only 
two are navigable; there are also four mineral springs. The mountains in 
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the centre of the island are covered with impenetrable forests. The soil is 
generally formed of pumice, mixed with decayed vegetable matter; the 
southern part is more fertile than the northern, where the land is barren and 
rocky. 

The population of the island is about 169,000; its exports are sugar, 
molasses, rum, coffee, cotton, cassia, dye-woods, and annatto. 

Within the last few years extensive central factories for the manufacture 
of sugar and rum have been established at various places on the shores of 
the island. 

Climate.—In Martinique the year is divided into two periods of unequal 
length ; the wet season, from July to October, and the dry season, lasting 
the rest of the year. The dry season only merits its name in comparison 
with the other, as a very considerable amount of rain falls during its con- 
tinuance, and, although the showers do not last very Jong, they are copious 
and frequent. The weather during the rainy season is much more variable 
and the rains heavier than during the so-called dry season. 

The maximum temperature in the shade is 95° Fahr. and the minimum 
68° Fahr., while the mean yearly temperature is 78°°8 Fahr. 

During the dry season the winds are generally between East and N.E., 
without varying much in direction or force ; but during the rainy season they 
are far less regular, varying from E.N.E. to W., passing by the South. This 
is not only the most unhealthy season of the year, but also that of hurricanes, 
which frequently occur between July and October, and are often accompanied 
by more or less violent shocks of earthquake and heavy rollers. Hardly a 
year passes, in fact, without earthquake-shocks at Martinique. 

The Coast.—From Macouba point, the northern extremity of the island, 
the coast sweeps round to the south-west, south, and south-east for 11} miles 
to La Mare point, the northern limit of the bay of St. Pierre. Between 
these two points the coast is bold, steep-to, and clear of danger, bat affords 
no safe anchorage, on account of the great depth of water close in shore. 

The Perle rock, lying nearly 4 miles northward from La Mare point and a 
quarter of a mile off shore, is a remarkable danger 85 feet high, and may be 
passed on either side ; sailing ships, however, had better keep a little farther 
off shore, to avoid the calms under the high Jand. 

The bay of St. Pierre lies between point La Mare on the north and point 
Carbet on the south. These two points are 5 miles apart, and the shore be- 
tween them is low and sandy. 

ST. PIERRE.—The roadstead of St. Pierre is entirely open to the west- 
ward, and from July to November, when the trade-winds are interrupted and 
hurricanes and rollers occur, it is by no means a safe anchorage. On the 
shore is the town of St. Pierre, the chief commercial port of the island, and 
having a population of 38,000. 

The anchorage for merchant vessels extends from St. Marthe point, north- 
ward to the river Péres, the northern boundary of the city. French vessels 
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occupy the space south of Place Bertin, those under other flags being moored 
farther to the northward. 

A rocky patch, known as Caye de |’H6pital, about 250 yards long north 
and south, having from 7 to 15 fathoms water on it, lies one cable off shore, 
W.N.W. from the marine hospital. Vessels often moor here in 8 or 10 
fathoms. On the western side of this bank the water suddenly deepens to 
28 and 38 fathoms. 

The anchorage to the northward of Caye de |’Hopital is narrowed very 
much by the shelving form of the bottom, there being a quarter of a mile off 
the mouth of the Péres river 75 to 90 fathoms water. 

In approaching the anchorage of St. Pierre, although the vessel may seem 
to be very close in-shore, the anchor should never be let go till the lead 
shows that the anchorage has been reached. 

Lights.—A fixed white light is exhibited from the battery on St. Marthe 
point and may be seen 5 miles; and a green light is shown a short distance 
nearer the water. A fixed red light is exhibited from a lighthouse on the 
southern extremity of Place Bertin ; it is 56 feet above the sea and visible 9 
miles. A lantern is placed on the mail-steamer’s buoy when the steamer is 
expected. 

The currents in the offing from St. Pierre road generally set to the south- 
ward. 

Water of excellent quality can be procured at St. Pierre. Casks can be 
filled in the boats by iron pipes leading from the fountain near the landing- 
place. Provisions, coal, and ship’s stores can be had. There are also 
facilities for repairing steam-machinery. ; 

The West India and Panama Telegraph Company have an office here. The 
submarine cable connects the island with Dominica and St. Lucia. 

About 14 miles southward of St. Pierre is the village of Carbet, which can 
be recognised by a church with a slender spire ; it is prettily situated on the 
beach. 

The coast detween St. Pierre and Fort Royal is steep, bold, and clear of 
danger. There are no good anchorages between the two bays, as the deep 
water is so close in-shore. 

Case Pilote, &c.—About 6 miles southward from St. Marthe point is a 
small cove known as Case Pilote, on the shore of which is the village of the 
same,name, There is anchorage in 20 fathoms 14 cables off shore. A very 
short distance farther out there are 40 fathoms water. 

There is a similar cove 2} miles farther south-eastward, 1} miles north-west 
of Negro point, known as Case Navire. Here there is good holding ground 
in 25 fathoms about a cable off shore, but a cable farther out a depth of 86 
fathoms is found, with rocky bottom. 

The village of Case Navire is abreast the anchorage, and stands on a low 
point which separates two sandy beaches. A stream of excellent water empties 


into the sea here. 
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FORT ROYAL BAY.—The bay of Fort Royal has an entrance 34 
miles wide between Negro point on the north and Ramiers islet on the south 
side. amiers islet is steep and rocky, 140 feet high, and crowned with a 
small fort. The bay is 7 miles deep, but its shores are deeply indented and 
irregular in outline, narrowing the bay very considerably to the eastward of 
the town. The various anchorages are well sheltered from all winds. 

The town of Fort de France, the capital of the island, lies on the north 
side of the bay, one mile E.N.E. from Negro point ; it is the residence of the 
governor of the island, and is also the head-quarters of the French Navy in 
the West Indies. The town is built on a low plain, bounded on the west by 
the river Madame, on the east by the Carénage inlet, and on the north by a 
canal joining the inlet and river. 

The anchorage for men-of-war lies off the town, and is protected by fort 
St. Louis, which is built on a narrow peninsula, rising abruptly from the sea 
and separating the anchorage named Flamands road from the Carénage. A 
bank of gravel and rock extends half a mile to the south-west and south of 
the peninsula, with from 2 to 8 fathoms water on its edge. A black buoy 
(with occasional white light), moored in 8} fathoms on the south-west ex- 
tremity of the bank, marks its limit in that direction and a similar buoy (with 
occasional ved light) guards its southern extreme. 

Good anchorage will be found in Flamands roads, with the flag-staff on fort 
St. Louis bearing N.E. 3 E. and Negro point from W. by N. to N.W. This 
anchorage is entirely open to the westward. 

Lights.—A fixed white light is shown from a mast in the fort on Negro 
point; it is 62 feet above the sea, and can be seen 8 miles. A /ived light is 
shown from the south part of fort St. Louis, showing red from N.W. by W. 4 
 W. southward to 8.5. by E. 4 E., and white inshore of these bearings for 
45°. It is 181 feet above the sea and visible about 5 miles. 

A signal station has been established on the north extreme of fort St. Louis; 
vessels can communicate by the International Code. 

To the westward of Flamands roads, and about half a mile south of Negro 
point, is the Vierge bank, a rocky knoll] about 2 cables in extent and having 
a depth of 9 fathoms. It should be avoided in anchoring. 

Mitan Bank is a small coral head, guarded by a conical red buoy and lying 
to the southward of the anchorage. It has 4 fathoms water on it and bears 
S.E. from Negro point and S.W. by 8. from fort St. Louis. 

Gros Islet Bank lies nearly midway between Negro point and Ramiers 
islet. Its northern edge is guarded by a conical red buoy. This shoal is the 
northern extremity of the Fond Blanc or White shoal, extending northward 
from Ramiers islet. The bottom here is uneven and rocky. The light colour 
of the water causes the outlines of the banks to be easily seen. The depth 
on it varies from 4} to 9 fathoms. 

The approach to the anchorage in Flamands roads presents no difficulties 
whatever. Should it be necessary to go farther in, a pilot should be taken. 
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To anchor at night bring the light on fort St. Louis to bear E. by N. 4 N. 
and steer for it. Anchor on that line when Negro point light bears W.N.W. 
The channel leading to the cove east of fort St. Louis, known as the Carén- 
age, is buoyed, and the largest ships can haul alongside the wharves there 
for repairs. 

There is an excellent dry dock, belonging to the French government, capable 
of receiving vessels 360 feet long, 82 feet beam, and drawing 26 feet. 

Tides.—There is but little tidal current in Fort Royal bay. It is high 
water, full and change, at 4h., and the rise and fall is about one foot. 

All sorts of supplies, provisions, coal, and naval stores can be obtained with 
ease at Fort Royal. Water is supplied from government water-boats. 

At several places on the shores of Fort Royal Bay sugar factories, or 
usines, have been established. With the assistance of a pilot the approach of 
these factories is not difficult for vessels intending to load there. 

The Coast.—Sonuth-west 2} miles from Ramiers islet is cape Solomon, 
a bold headland, and 4 miles to the south-east of this cape is the Morne du 
Diamant or Diamond hill, conical in shape and rising abruptly from the water 
to a height of 1,568 feet. Between these two prominent headlands are three 
small bays, Grande and Petite Anse d’Arlet, and Petite Anse du Diamant. 
The two former are separated by a bold promontory called Bourgos point. 
All three of these coves have sandy beaches and afford good temporary 
anchorages a quarter of a mile off shore in from 7 to 10 fathoms water. There 
are no hidden dangers and the shore is perfectly bold as far as the east side 
of Diamond hill. 

Diamond Rock.—Diamond rock rises abruptly from the sea to a height 
of 574 feet and lies one mile south-east of Diamond hill. A small bank ex- 
tends a quarter ofa mile off its north and north-east sides, with from 4 to 6 
fathoms on it. On the south and west sides it is steep-to. The passage 
between this rock and Diamond hill, called Fours channel, is deep and clear. 
E.8.E. three-quarters of a mile from the rock there is a small coral bank 
known as the Diamond bank, having 44 fathoms on it. 

On the south coast of Martinique the 10-fathom line is within a mile of the 
shore, and the edge of the bank is so steep that the line of discoloured water 
may easily be seen from aloft. 

Anchorages on the South Coast.—Westward of Diamond bill are 
the following anchorages for small vessels :—Grande Anse du Diamant, Anse 
du Marigot, Anse du Ceron, and Anse des Trois Riviéres, At the last 
mentioned place a sugar factory has been established. There is also anchor- 
age off the mouth of the river Pilote, passing eastward of St. Lucie cay, which 
is surrounded by reefs. In approaching the anchorage of Grande Anse du 
Diamant the Olbian reef must be avoided, lying half a mile from the shore 
on the east side of the bay, and having 6 feet water on it. 

Cul-de-Sac Marin.—The bay of Cul-de-Sac Marin, 10 miles east of 


Diamond hill and 8 miles north of the south-east point of the island, is an 
Q* 
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irregularly-shaped inlet, nearly 2 miles deep. The entrance between the 
shoals is so narrow that large vessels cannot work in under sail. ‘The water 
is so clear that the shoals and rocks can be easily seen and avoided. The 
entrance is obstructed by the Singe bank, having only 3 feet water on it 
and forming two channels at the entrance. The south-eastern channel is 
the best. 

The eastern point of the entrance is flat and marshy, and is called Marin 
point. The best anchorage will be found with this point bearing 8.W. and 
the Piton Créve Coeur, a hill, 663 feet high on the eastern side of the bay, 
E. by 8.38. In this berth a vessel will have 12 fathoms water and good 
holding ground. The anchorage nearer the town is only fit for coasters. 
At the head ofthe bay, near the village of Marin, a sugar factory has been 
established. 

Saline Point, the southern extremity of Martinique, is very low. Cabrit 
islet, half a mile south-east of it, is also low, and foul ground extends for half 
a mile to the south-west of the islet. The shore should not be approached 
in this neighbourhood nearer than three-quarters of a mile. 

The Eastern Shore of Martinique, as far north as the peninsula of 
Caravelle, is bordered by coral banks and reefs which extend off shore to a 
distance of 24 miles. There are several passages through these reefs leading 
to harbours and anchorages inside. 

The coast from Cabrit islet to the Vauclin pass, 10 miles to the N.N.E., 
where the main bank commences, is skirted by reefs at the distance of half a 
mile to a mile. 

Vauclin Point is the extremity of a spur of the mountain of that name, 
from which it bears E. by N. 84 miles. The point terminates in a steep hill 
216 feet high, which is the mark for entering the Vauclin pass. To do so 
bring this hill to bear N.W. by N. and steer for it. This course will lead 
through the passage 200 yards wide between the reefs, with a depth of 7 to 8 
fathoms. Brigot pass, 1} miles farther north, is the next opening, but it is 
too intricate to attempt without a pilot. 

Pinsonelle pass lies between the cay of the same name and the Sans Souci 
cay to the southward of it, and lies 24 miles north of the Brigot pass. To 
run through this passage bring the Vauclin mountain to bear 8.W. by W. 
and steer for it till within the reef. 

Pinsonelle Cay is a dry, flat, rocky ledge between the Mitan and Pin- 
sonelle channels. On the southern end of this cay the U.S.S. Mississippi was 
lost in May, 1862. 

Caution.—The establishment of sugar factories (usines), at various points 
on the east coast of Martinique and of neighbouring ports of entry for the 
exportation of their products renders it necessary to caution ship-masters as 
to chartering their vessels to oad at those ports unless they have some pre- 
vious knowledge of the locality. Such factories have been established at 
Simon, Francois, Galion and Ste. Marie. All these ports can be reached 
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without much difficulty; but they are difficult to get away from owing to the 
strong north-east wind blowing directly on to this coast and the heavy sea. 

No trustworthy descriptions of these ports and the approaches can be given. 
Generally the outlines of the reefs and shoals can be seen, especially when 
the sun is not ahead. Except for those having local knowledge the assistance 
of a pilot is almost indispensable. 

Currents.—The currents on this coast are uncertain and are to a great 
extent governed by the wind. After a south-east wind they sometimes set to 
the north-west more than 3 miles an hour, and in approaching the channel 
between Martinique and St. Lucia from eastward this must be borne in mind. 
The loss of the Mississippi and numerous other vessels was probably due to 
this cause, and many others have narrowly escaped going ashore on the reefs. 

The two principal passages through these outer reefs are the Caracolli 
channel, close to the point of the same name, and the Mitan channel, 7 miles 
farther south and midway between the Mitan cay and Thierry isle, 24 miles 
south of it. 

Mitan Cay is small and low; it lies 2} miles East of Rose point and 6 
miles S. by E. $ E. from Caracoli point. The Loup-Garou, a similar small 
cay, lies one mile N. by W. 4 W. from Mitan cay.* 

Thierry Isle is the easternmost of a small cluster lying 14 miles off 
shore. Its summit is rounded, covered with bushes, and about 100 feet high. 

Caracoli Channel is formed by the north end of the extensive off shore 
coral bank on the south and Caracoli point on the north. It is the easiest 
of access, and therefore the best of all the channels leading to the anchorages 
and bays inside the reefs. 

Caracoli Point is a bare, steep, rocky headland, 95 feet high. The land 
slopes from the heights above down to the point, off which a coral reef extends 
about a cable. The north end of the bank is one mile S.S.E. of the point ; 
nearly mid-way between, however, is a small 5}-fathom patch which causes a 
heavy roller, and should be avoided by keeping Caracoli point close aboard. 

Caravelle Peninsula, of which Carscoli point is the south-east ex- 
tremity, is about 5 miles long but of very irregular breadth, varying from 
half a mile to 2 miles. The narrow isthmus which connects the peninsula 
with the main land is only half a mile wide and separates the two bays of 
Trinité and Galion. Farther to the eastward the land is higher, gradually 
rising to the summit of mount Tartane, which is surmounted by a semaphore 
628 feet above the level of the sea. 

Light.—At the extremity of Caravelle peninsula, on Caracali hill, is a 
white tower from which a fixed white light, visible 12 miles, is exhibited at a 
height of 410 feet above the sea. The tower stands a quarter of a mile 
inland. 

Caravelle Rock, lying 1} miles northward of the eastern extremity of 


*The word Loup is used in Martinique to signifying a rock or shoal nearly awash, 
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Caravelle peninsula, affords an excellent landmark for vessels approaching 
this part of the island. It is steep-to, quite barren, 95 feet high, and its 
peaked summit has been completely whitened by birds. From a distance it 
looks like a vessel under sail. The channel between the Caravelle peninsula 
and this rock is deep and free from danger. 

Galion Bay is on the south side of the Caravelle peninsula, between 
Caracoli point and Ramville islet, 4 miles S. by W. from it. The west coast 
of the bay is deeply indented, forming several small coves fringed with coral 
reefs, making landing difficult with a heavy sea. Galion river empties into 
the bay a short distance to the south-west of the remarkable conical wooded 
island of the same name. On the bank of the river, about half a mile from the 
mouth, is a sugar factory, the products of which are shipped from this port. 

This anchorage, although not difficult to approach, is difficult to leave. 
Vessels approaching the anchorage should pass close to Caracoli point, and, 
giving the coast a berth of a third of a mile, should haul close round Brunet 
point, where the coast suddenly trends to the northward, and should anchor 
with the latter point bearing about S8.E. a quarter of a mile distant. 

In beating out great care must be taken to avoid the shoals which abound 
in this neighbourhood, and for which the chart will be the best guide. With 
the wind N.E. or even E.N.E. vessels leaving Galion bay are recommended 
to go to sea through the channel south of Mitan cay, a low rock, lying 6 
miles S. by E. } E. from Caracoli point. The assistance of a pilot is neces- 
sary. 

Robert Harbour.—Connected with Ramville islet by a coral reef, and 
lying just to the southward of it, are Grotte islet and rock; these form the 
north side of the entrance to Robert harbour. The entrance is about 44 
cables wide, and is limited on the southern side by the islets of Chardon and 
La Rose, also rising from coral reefs nearly dry. Robert Harbour is large 
and well sheltered by the reefs lying abreast the entrance. The soundings 
diminish gradually from 11 or 12 fathoms at the entrance to 44 fathoms near 
the reefs which line the shore. The coast line of the bay is much indented, 
forming numerous coves which afford excellent shelter for small craft. The 
town of Robert lies on the north-west shore of the bay. It contains about 
6,500 inhabitants, and moderate quantities of provisions may be obtained. 

At 14 miles westward of Grotte rock is the islet of Petit Martinique, to the 
westward of which is the best anchorage for large vessels. Here smooth water 
and good holding ground will be found with 5 to 6 fathoms water. Abreast 
the town the depth is 13 to 16 feet. 

The tides rise and fall in Robert harbour about 4 or 5 feet, but are very 
much affected by the winds. 

After a ship is inside of @aracoli point the entrance to Robert harbour is 
very easy, a8 the reefs on each side of the entrance are visible and are steep- 
to. To leave the harbour is more difficult for the reasons already stated. 

Vessels should not haul to the southward, to round the reefs to the east- 
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ward of Chardon islet, till the semaphore on mount Tartane can be seen out- 
side of Ramville islet. When this line is passed vessels may keep away to the 
southward so as to pass half a mile sonth of Mitan cay, when they will be 
clear of all danger. The semaphore on mount Tartane kept on with Mitan 
cay will clear all the reefs on the south-east coast of Martinique. 

Francois Anchorage, &c.—About 8 miles to the southward of 
Caracoli point are the anchorage and town of Francois, where a sugar factory 
has been established. The town lies at the head of a small bay about 
three-quarters of a mile deep, and the anchorage is well sheltered and has 
excellent holding-ground. It is, however, so surrounded by reefs and shoals, 
and the channels are so narrow that the assistance of a pilot is indispensable. 

The anchorages of Frégate, Simon, Sans-Souci, and Vauclin are small 
coves where small vessels may, with the assistance of a pilot, find good 
anchorage. At Simon there is a sugar factory. As the water is everywhere 
very clear the shoals are easily seen, particularly in good weather, and when 
the sun is astern. | 

Trinite Bay.—Trinité bay, north-east of the Caravelle peninsula, affords 
a safe anchorage during ordinary winds, and next to St. Pierre and Fort 
Royal, is the most important commercial port, having a population of over 
7,000. It lies about S.W. 6 miles from the Cavarelle rock. The bay is 
somewhat sheltered to the northward by a shallow rocky bank, on which 
there are several dangerous shoals. The bank extends to the W.N.W. nearly 
6 miles from the Caravelle peninsula. The irregular depths on the bank 
raise so rough a sea that large vessels from the northward had better pass 
between the western end of the bank and the shore than try to cross it. 

The northern side of Caravelle peninsula forms the eastern shore of 
Trinite bay. It is composed of low, reddish cliffs and sandy bays, skirted 
ata distance of 1 to 8 cables by a coral reef, on which the sea generally 
breaks. 

St. Aubin Islet, on the western side of the bay, and three-quarters of 
a mile from the shore, is an excellent landmark in approaching Trinité bay. 
This islet is high and steep, with a round, bushy summit. Its north side is 
steep-to, and clear of danger, but to the E.S.E. it is foul for a quarter of a 
mile, and its south side is joined to the shore by a coral reef nearly dry in 
places. 

Near the entrance to Trinité bay, and lying 23 miles west of Diable point, 
the northern extremity of the peninsula, is a small reef called Loup-Ministre. 
It has 6 to 9 feet water on it, and, as the sea almost always breaks heavily 
on it, it forms a useful guide to the entrance of the bay. Between this reef 
and Caravelle peninsula there are many other reefs, which make the passage 
to the eastward of the reef very dangerous. 

The western end of the bank on which the Loup-Ministre lies terminates 
about 14 miles north of St. Aubin islet, but rather less than one mile farther 
to the W.N.W. is the Loup Sainte-Marie, a bank 3 cables long north and 
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south, and about a cable wide, with 5} fathoms water on it. With strong 
N.E. winds the sea breaks heavily on it. 

There is a clear channel between this shoal and the west end of the Loup- 
Ministre bank, as well as between it and St. Marie islet, lying one mile to 
the 8.8.W., in front of the village of the same name, and joined to the main 
land by a sandy bank. The Mitan bank, with 11 feet water on it, lies E.S.E. 
one mile from St. Aubin islet, and is on a line between Fort point on the west 
side of Trinité bay, and the Loup Ministre shoal. 

In entering or leaving Trinite bay a pilot is absolutely necessary ; but it 
may be observed, that greater difficulty is often experienced on leaving the 
harbour, than on entering, particularly when the wind is at E.N.E. 

Sainte Marie Anchorage.—About 64 miles W. by N. from the northern 
point of Caravelle peninsula, and immediately to the northward of Ste. Marie 
islet, is the mouth of the river of the same name. A sugar factory has been 
established near the mouth of the river, but the anchorage off it is very 
much exposed and unsafe. The locality may be recognised by the chimneys 
of the usine. Vessels lie in from 5 to 8 fathoms water about half a mile off 
shore. 

_ From Sugar-loaf point, 8 miles N.W. of St. Auban islet, to Macouba point, 
the coast is bold, steep-to, and affords no anchorage. It consists of small 
sandy bays, separated from each other by bo]d rocky bluffs, and is exposed to 
the full force of the wind and sea. 


ST. LUCIA. 


St. Lucia is a British colony. The island is 24 miles long, about 12 
miles broad, with an area of 248 square miles. It was discovered by 
Columbus in 1502, and has been the scene of much hard fighting between 
the English and French. It has only been in the permanent possession of 
the British since the peace of 1814. 

The interior of the island is occupied by a table-land, of uneven surface, 
which extends through half the length of the island, and is surrounded by 
high hills, which become lower towards the coast, broken up by water courses 
and ravines. <A range of hills, connected with the southern part of the 
table-mountain, terminates at the south-western extremity of the island in 
two conical rocks, named the Pitons or Pins, which are covered with immense 
forests, and are scarcely accessible. This range of hills is volcanic, and con- 
tains a mountain, the last eruption of which took place in 1819, when its 
convulsions were so violent as to shake the whole island. The highest peak 
of the island, Piton Morne Girnie, is 3,145 feet above the sea. 
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St. Lucia is in general fertile, and well-watered, but its climate is exceed- 
ingly moist and variable, and far more unhealthy than the generality of the 
West India islands ; this is supposed to be occasioned by the malaria from 
the dense forests, as it has been observed that the mortality is less where 
the country has been cleared. On several parts of the leeward coast the 
climate is rendered pernicious by the marshes, caused by a want ofa sufficient 
flow for the streams, which, their mouths being choked up, overflow the low 
lands. 

The government is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor and Council. 
The white inhabitants are for the most part of French extraction, and the 
French language is generally spoken, although of late years English has made 
rapid progress. The population in 1894 was 45,000, the inhabitants being 
mostly negroes. The exports consist of sugar, molasses, coffee, cocoa, log- 
wood, é&c. : 

PORT CASTRIES.—tThis port is on the western side of the island 
at about 8 miles from the north cape. It is considered to be one of the best 
harbours in the West Indies, as there is deep water with good ground all over 
it, and excellent shelter from all winds. 

The harbour, now a coaling station and strongly fortified, 1s about one mile 
in length, E.S.E. and W.N.W. and about a quarter ofa mile wide. Although 
the distance between the shoals is only 1} to 2 cables, and the wind generally 
blowing down the harbour, a well-manned vessel should be able to beat in. 
The town of Castries the capital of the island, containing a population of 
about 6,900, is situated at the head of the harbour. It is well laid out, 
but its streets are ill paved and the houses small. 

At the back of the town, on the south side, rises the Morne Fortuné, on 
which stands fort Charlotte and the military quarters. The climate there is 
cool and healthy. 

Harbour Works.—A concrete wharf, known as the North wharf, and 
marked by a light at each end, has been constructed on the north side of the 
town with a depth of 27 feet at low water alongside it, and a similar depth 
in the approach from the westward obtained by dredging. A training wall 
has been continued eastward of the North wharf and across the bight, reclaim- 
ing a considerable portion of land. | 

The West wharf, about 500 feet in length, has a low water depth of 27 
feet at its north end, decreasing gradually to about 16 feet at its south end. 

All of the detached shoal in the middle of the harbour has been dredged to 
a depth of 27 feet. A spit with 5 to 10 feet water near its extreme extends 
about 850 feet from the centre of the north-east shore of the harbour, north- 
ward of which is the coal hulk. 

A guiding bank, 400 feet in length, has been completed in a north-westerly 
direction from the northern point of the entrance to Castries river, and a 
training wall, 800 feet in length, parallel to the bank, with a depth of 24 
feet at its extreme, has been constructed from the south point of the river. 
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Lights.—A fixed white light is shown from a lighthouse (black and white 
in ve: tical stripes) on the summit (site of signal staff) of the Vigie, north side 
of entrance to Castries harbour. The light is 800 feet above the sea and 
visible 12 miles, between S.W. 4 S., westward to N.N.E. } E.; obscured by 
Pigeon island between N.N.E. } EH. and N.N.E. § E.; and again visible be- 
tween Pigeon island and the land. 

A fixed red light, visible 8 miles, is shown from Tapion rock, south side of 
the harbour. 

A fixed green light is shown from a red iron structure among some trees, 
eastward of the town; and a fixed red light is shown from a red iron struc- 
ture on West wharf. These pillars or lights kept in line lead into the port. 

A small fixed light is shown from each end of North wharf. 

Beacons.—A beacon, consisting of three poles surmounted by a three- 
sided black and white chequered board, is placed in 18 feet water, near the 
south-west edge of Vieille Ville shoal, north side of the port. A post with 
white board, numbered 10 in black figures, is placed in 10 feet water, near 
the south edge of the shoal. A similar post with board is placed in 10 feet 
water, near the east edge of the same shoal. A beacon, consisting of three 
poles surmounted by a red triangle, is placed in 11 feet water, near the 
north-east edge of Cocoa-nut shoal, south side of the port. A green light is 
shown, when necessary, from the Cocoa-nut shoal perch and a red light from 
the Vieille Ville shoal western perch. 

Time Signal.—The signal is made from a mast at the harbour Masters’ 
office at Port Castries. A ball is hoisted half-mast at five minutes before 
the signal, close up at two minutes before, and dropped at Noon, Castries 
mean time, equivalent to 4h. 4m. Osec., Greenwich mean time. Position of 
Signal, lat. 14° 0’ 58” N., long. 61° 0’ 0” W. 

When the ball drops at the harbour Masters’ office, a gun is fired near 
Vigie lighthouse, and a ball dropped there for local purposes only and not for 
rating chronometers. 

Supplies of all kinds can be obtained here. Water conducted by pipes 
from the head of Castries valley is free, but for drinking purposes rainwater 
is preferable. A large quantity of coal is usually kept in store. Vessels can 
be coaled at the rate of 60 tons per hour if alongside the wharves, at which 
there are depths of 27 to 16 feet. There are also five coal hulks, in addition 
to the stores at the wharves. 

Directions.— Vessels of heavy draught from northward in order to avoid 
the 29-foot patch lying nearly in the fairway, south-westward of Vigie point, 
should keep Tapion rock bearing eastward of S. by KE. 4 E., until the Victoria 
hospital is shut in by Cocoa-nut point. Sailing vessels should also give 
Vigie point a wide berth on account of the baffling winds off the bluff. 

From the southward, all vessels must avoid the Tapion shoal. Labrel- 
lotte point bearing about N.E. by N., kept well open of the west extreme of 
the Vigie, will clear it until the town of Castries opens out northward of 
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Cocoa-nut point. Thence, the two beacons surmounted by white cones (with 
green and red lights at night) kept in line, bearing 8. 59° E., will lead in 
the fairway between Cocoa-nut and Vieille Ville shoals. 

Sailing vessels must beat up by the lead, and estimated distance from shore 
or shoal ; the wind is often baffling, but sometimes permits a ship to lay right 
into the anchorage. 

ANSE DU CHOC.—Between Port Castries and Labrellotte point, 3 
mile to the northward, is Anse du Choc bay. Here a vessel may anchor in 6 
to 8 fathoms water to the westward of Choc or Rat island, near the centre of 
the bay. About half a mile N.E. of Choc island is the entrance to Choc river. 

Vessels approaching this bay should be careful to avoid a rocky shoal nearly 
a mile long and two cables wide, parallel to, and distant about half a mile 
from the shore. The south end of the shoal lies about N.W. from Choc 
river. To clear it keep Pigeon island open of Labrellotte point. 

GROS ISLET BAY.—This bay, about 4 miles N.N.E. of port Castries, 
has good anchorage ; it is formed by Pigeon island, which is 4 cables loug 
and 341 feet high, on the north side and Foureur (Barrel of Beef), a round 
rock 18 feet high, on the south. ‘These islets bear N.E. by N. and 8.W. by 
§., 1} miles from each other. The channel between Pigeon islet and the 
shore is half a mile wide and full of rocks. 

The village of Gros islet is situated on the eastern shore of the bay, and is 
connected with Castries by a good road about 7 miles long. There is a 
watering place in Trou Gascon. 

As there is no danger in entering Gros Islet bay, both points may be rounded 
at one cable distant. A sailing vessel will most probably have to beat in; 
the best anchorage will be found in 10 fathoms water with Gros Islet church 
in line with a conical hill 814 feet over Beausejour estate, bearing E. by S. 

GRAND CUL DE SAC BAY.—This bay is about 2 miles to the 
southward of port Castries, and has good anchorage for all vesssels. At its 
head is a sandy beach, also the mouth of the small river Cul de Sac. 

Marigot Harbour is a very small but protected anchorage. It is seldom 
visited and is considered unhealthy. 

Roseau Bay is a loading place for sugar, having a tramway and pier for 
loading purposes. 

SOUFRIERE.—About 7 miles to the southward of Roseau bay is 
Soufriére, with la Raye bay between them. Sonfricre is the second town 
of importance in the island; it is picturesque and clean, and although hot is 
considered healthy. There is no anchorage for ships before it, but small 
vessels can anchor in 20 fathoms, about 150 yards from the beach, and secure 
their sterns to the trees. 

Laborie is a small village situated nearly 84 miles north-west of Moula- 
chique peninsula ; there is a good road to Old Fort village. The anchorage 
18 confined and the entrance is narrow. 

From the westward to the river Dorde the ground is foul for nearly half a 
mile off shore, the principal shoals being the Balembouche rocks. 
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Old Fort Bay.—On the southern coast of the island there is a good 
roadstead in Old Fort bay, under the south-east bluff, into which vessels may 
turn till they bring point Moulachique, the sonthernmost part of the island, to 
bear S.8.E., when they, may anchor in 7, 8, or 10 fathoms, good ground. 
On taking up anchorage in this bay, care should be taken to avoid the coral 
bank extending 7 cables south-west from the town, having two shoal heads, 
La Caille reef, awash, and a three-fathom patch at the outer extremity. The 
town is poor, and unhealthy, in consequence of the trade-wind blowing over 
the swamp and marsh at the back of the town. Water can be obtained here, 
but it is not very good ; also fish, fruits, vegetables, and fresh meat. 

CAPE MOULACHIQUE is the south extreme of the island ; it is a 
bold and precipitous headland, appearing at some distance off as an island on 
account of the low land immediately north of it. About 1,1, miles south- 
east of it is a coral shoal with 6 fathoms water, on it, named Fond Blanc, 
which should be avoided. 

Port D’ennery, on the east coast, about 18 miles northward of above 
cape, is the only place on that coast which can be called an anchorage; a 
little protection being afforded by the island and rocks at its entrance, inside 
which anchorage can be taken as convenient. It is sometimes used by small 
sailing vessels, but before sailing in arrangements should be made at port 
Castries for being towed out, as there is great risk in attempting to beat out. 
The coast from port D’ennery to Anse Marquis is generally wild and cliffy. 
About 2 cables off point Tortue there is a rock awash. Under favourable 
circumstances landing is possible at point Dauphin and Ause Marquis. 

From cape Marquis to Esperance harbour, a narrow creek used only by 
native boats for shipping logwood, the shore is rocky, bold and steep-to. 
Between Esperance harbour and point Hardie, the north-east point of the 
island, the bottom for nearly half a mile off shore is foul and uneven, and 
should be given a wide berth. A quarter of a mile cast of point Hardie is a 
dangerons rock named Gros Loup, which generally breaks. 

POINTE DU CAP, the north extreme of the island, is comparatively 
low, consisting of several small peaks, partially wooded, from 429 to 685 
feet high. 

Currents.*—Within a distance of 5 miles around the island of St. Lucia 
the current was found generally to set to the N. and N.W., being deflected 
by the trend of the coast, and with a velocity varying up to 24 knots; it 
divides off point Brandou, cape Moulachique, one part running along the 
sonth coast, the other up the weather coast; they would seem to meet again 
somewhere off the north coast according to their force and velocity, for, 
generally speaking, there is a small area off that coast which has less, or is 
free from, current. 


* Lieut. A. H. Havergal, H.M. surveying vessel Sparrowhawk, 1888. See Supple- 
ment to ‘* Weat India Pilot,” vol. II., 1894. 
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The appearance or absence of rips, and their unstable positions, would 
seem to indicate that the parting and meeting of the two portions of the stream 
varies according to their strength. When the current is weak, or there is 
none, it is probable that the tidal stream predominates, and it appears also 
to affect its velocity when strong. Perhaps, also, the tidal influence close 
inshore is stronger than that of the current, which may account for the eddies 
said to be reported by fishermen. 
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St. Vincent is, in extent, about equal to Grenada, being about 18 (statute) 
miles long and 11 (statute) miles broad and an area of 182 square miles. A 
ridge of high volcanic hills rans through the whole length of the island, from 
north to south, forming on the east and west sides, subordinate masses, which 
extend to the very shore of the sea, and are intersected by valleys of great 
beauty and fertility, down the middle of which run rivulets of good fresh 
water. These mountains are in general well wooded, the timber being of an 
extraordinary size. In the north-western part of the island, the mountains 
attain the greatest elevation, and here is situated the volcano, named the 
Soufriére, or Sulphur mountain, the summit of which is estimated to be 
about 8,000 feet above the sea. 

On the N.E. side of the island, the surface is more level, and better adapted 
for cultivation. From the base of the Soufriére mountain the land decreases 
in height, and falls gradually to the sea, forming an extensive plain of great 
fertility, of about 6,000 acres in extent ; this is considered to be the best part 
of the island. Kingstown, the capital of the island, is situated on the south- 
west coast, in a deep bay, well sheltered by a range of high mountains in the 
back ground, which extend to the sea on each side, thus forming a spacious 
amphitheatre. 

The climate of St. Vincent, although exceedingly humid, is considered to 
be healthier than that of any of the other West India islands. The total 
population in 1892 was 42,600, of whom 2,500 were whites. The exports 
consist of cocoa, arrowroot, sugar, ram, molasses and pozzuolana. 

The island was discovered by Columbus in 1498, which is St. Vincent’s 
day in the Spanish calendar. The first settlement made by Europeans was in 
1719. In 1779, it was taken by the French, but was ceded to Great Britain 
at the general peace in 1788. In 1795, a war broke out between the English 
and Carib inhabitants, which lasted 2 years, and ended in the subjugation 
of the Caribs. Since then the island has remained in the possession of the 
Kaglish, | 
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KINGSTOWN.—The western side of the island is all bold, but possesses 
several bays into which rivalets of good water fall. The principal bay is that 
of Kingstown, but it has this disadvantage, that it is entirely exposed to the 
south-west. The soundings are reyular, on a bottom of dark sand, apparently 
clear, which is good for holding ; the water on each side of the bay is deep, 
and vessels may round the eastern point, named the Old Woman point, as 
close as convenient, for there are 20 fathoms water at the distance of 200 feet 
from the shore. 

Kingstown has a population of about 4,500. The town stretches along the 
head of the bay and is well sheltered by the mountains at the back. About 
a mile from the town is the botanic garden in the centre of which stands the 
governor's house commanding a beautiful view over Kingstown bay. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at 8h. Om. Springs rise 1} feet, 
neaps 1 foot. 

The following directions on entering Kingstown bay are from the West India 
Pilot, published by the Admiralty, 1887 :— 

‘¢ Kingstown bay is generally entered from the southward. Having closed 
with the south point of St. Vincent, which slopes gradually, steer along the 
land, at a distance of about three-quarters of a mile, when Young and Daver- 
nette islets on the north-west side of Calliaqua bay and the high land over 
Kingstown will be seen, and shortly the high bluff of Battery or Old Woman 
point will come open. Duvernette, the outermost of the two islets, is a small 
round sugar-loaf islet, 204 feet high, covered with vegetation, and having an 
old fort on its top. Pass this islet at about half a mile off, and haul in for 
Cane Garden point, the south-east extreme of Kingstown bay, which slopes 
gently towards the sea. 

If bound into the bay, in a sailing vessel, haul close round Cane Garden 
point, but take care not to be taken aback, and look out for the lofty sails, as 
the wind is often scant and unsteady, and the squalls from the high land are 
heavy. A vessel may stand over to the western shore without fear, and 
having tacked, the best anchorage is in 10 fathoms water, dark sand, and good 
holding ground, with the church bearing North at about a quarter of a mile 
from the shore. If more convenient, a berth will be found farther out in 15 
fathoms, with the church about N. 3 E., and Old Woman point W. 3 N. 

As the wind during the middle of the day frequently rushes down the 
valleys with great violence, be prepared to give the vessel a good scope of 
cable or she may drift off the bank. At night the breeze generally falls light, 
a weather current sets round the bay, and should the anchorage be crowded 
it may be necessary to steady her with another anchor.”’ 

Light.—A fixed white light is shown from fort Charlotte ; it is elevated 640 
feet above the sea, and visible 15 miles. 

Barwally, or Prince Bay.—About 54 miles north-westward of Kings- 
town bay is Barwally or Prince bay, the north side of which is formed by 
rocks named the Bottle and Glass, having between them and the shore a 
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passage for boats. There is no danger in going in; and, in coming from the 
northward, haul close round the Bottle and Glass. When round this point, 
luff up as much as possible, and the town barracks will open, bearing N.E. 
by E. 4 E., which may be kept thus until Bottle and Glass point bears N.W. ; 
the depth will then be about 22 fathoms, with sandy ground. All along the 
Bottle and Glass side is rocky, but the bottom of the bay is all sandy, and 
good ground. The anchorage is only fit for small vessels. 

Chateau Belair Bay.—From the Bottle and Glass rocks to Chateau 
Belair bay the shore is very bold. In this bay vessels may take up anchor- 
age in 18 to 14 fathoms, 2 cables N.N.E. of the pier; outside this position 
the bay is very deep. On the west side of the bay is Chateau Belair island 
232 feet high, having a rock 7 feet high close to its southern point. South- 
ward of this rock is a narrow boat channel. 

The district from chateau Belair bay, northward to Black point on the 
east coast is known as the Carib country. 

The east coast does not possess any secure anchorage, but at Babaka and 
Georgetown are wooden piers from which sugar is shipped in specially con- 
structed boats. 

Calliaqua Bay, about 2 miles south-eastward of Cane Garden point, may 
be recognised by Young and Duvernette islets on the west side. Two fresh 
water rivalets run into it and the anchorage is secure; a pilot, however, is 
necessary. 

The village of Calliaqua is small, but the beach is very convenient for 
shipping colonial produce. 

The island of St. Vincent is so high that it may be seen from Barbados, 
when the weather is favourable. Vessels from eastward commonly make for 
the channel between Bequia and the island, more especially when bound to 
the Spanish main, as that passage is both clear and convenient ; through it 
the current generally sets westward, during a strong easterly wind and squally 
weather, at the rate of about 1 mile per hour. 


THE GRENADINES. 


These are a chain of about 100 small islets and rocks belonging to Great: 
Britain extending between St. Vincent and Grenada; they are not volcanic, 
like many of the islands of the Antilles, but consist generally of low rocks, 
without water, and are, in consequence, for the most part barren. The larger 
islands have a slightly hilly surface, but attain no great elevation, and are 
cultivated, producing sugar, rum, molasses, &c., in small quantities. The 
jurisdiction of the islands is divided between St. Vincent and Grenada ;: 
Bequia, Mustique, Baliceaux, Cannouan, Mayero, Little Martinique, &c., 
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belonging to the former ; and Carriacou, Ronde, the Diamond, &c., to the 
latter. The largest of the islands are Bequia and Carriacou. 

BEQUIA lies immediately southward of St. Vincent, from which it is 
distant about 6 miles. It is about 6 miles long, and 1} miles broad, and has 
a very irregular shape. Its height is 880 feet, hence it may seen from an 
offing of nearly 18 miles, at that distance appearing with a remarkable round 
peaked hill on its southern part. 

Admiralty Bay.—On the western side of the island is a small sandy 
bay, named Admiralty bay, though open to the 8. W., vessels may occasionally 
anchor there and obtain supplies of wood and fish. The geographical position 
of the north point of Admiralty bay is lat. 18° 5’ 0” N., long. 61° 14’ O” W., 
fort Christian, St. Thomas, being in long. 64° 55’ 52°"5 W. 

There is no watering place in Admiralty bay, there are, however, some 
wells at the head of the bay, but the water is not very good. Wood is 
plentiful, and may be obtained by permission from the owners of the estates, 
but it is doubtful if the natives would cut it. Poultry may be had occasion- 
ally in small quantities, and sometimes fish, but no vegetables. 

The islands southward of Bequia are in general clear of sunken dangers 
at a moderate distance off; between them are numerous passages fit for 
the largest ships. Although the islands have for the most part deep water 
close to them, vessels ought to sail cautiously in their vicinity, particularly 
at night, because, unlike some of the larger of the Antilles, they cannot be 
seen from a greater distance than 15 or 16 miles. 

MUSTIQUE ISLAND.—This island is about 2} miles long, one mile 
broad, and 495 feet high at its south end. There is temporary anchorage in 
Grand bay on the west side of the island. To approach it a vessel should 
pass west and north of the Montezuma shoal, and enter between it and the 
north point of the bay. The Montezuma shoal is very dangerous, it has only 
8 feet water on it, and lies half a mile from the north extreme of Grand bay. 

The east side of the island is skirted by a reef, and off it is Rabbit islet, 
the Brooks rock, 60 feet high, and other rocks. As there is no anchorage, 
a vessel should avoid this side of the island. 

CANNOUAN is about 8 miles in extent. In Charlestown bay, on its 
western side, there is anchorage for a vessel in 17 fathoms water, sand, with 
the north points in line N. 3 E., and the south-west point S.W.3W. A 
reef of rocks stretches along the south side of the island at nearly a mile 
from the shore ; the north side of the island is bold and clear of danger, it 
is therefore prudent to keep that side on board. 

UNION ISLAND is about 38 miles long east and west, and 2 miles 
broad. It lies 3} miles north of Carriacou, and is the most southern island 
under the government of St. Vincent. It produces a small quantity of corn 
and cotton. ‘The island is skirted by reefs, which join it to Frigate islet, 
distant about two-thirds of a mile on the south, and Red islet close to it on 
the east. About a third of a mile from its north side is a small sand cay. 
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There is fair anchorage for vessels in Chatham bay on the west side, in 17 
fathoms water, sand, but care should be taken not to go too far in, as there 
is a small shoal with 6 feet water on it at about one-fourth of a mile from 
the shore. 

Prune islet lies a mile east of Union island ; it is about half a mile long, 
and is nearly surrounded by ree{s; on the north side of the island, they ex- 
tend off nearly half a mile. The channel between Union island and Prune 
islet, between the reefs, is less than a quarter of a mile wide. 

CARRIACOU, a dependency of Grenada, is about 6} miles in extent, 
and has an irregular form. Two bays are on its western side ;—its southern 
and eastern sides are so encumbered with rocks and shoals that none but 
the smallest vessels frequent them. On the island there is a small village 
named Hillsborough. 

Tyrrel Bay.—Tyrrel, the southernmost bay of the island, is commodious 
and easy of access, until you reach a small point, the extremity of the high 
land on the south side of the bay, from which a reef runs off; within this 
is a flat bight of coral and sand, with shallow water. In this bay there 
is a small carénage, where, by warping in, vessels will lie secure in 3 to 4} 
fathoms, sheltered from all winds; the Diamond half in sight, off the south 
point of the bay, bearing about S.E. by S., is the mark for going in. It is 
usual for large vessels to anchor just within the entrance of the bay, eastward 
of a supposed line from the north to the south points of the bay, 'and at 
about an equal distance from each; the depth here is about 14 fathoms, 
sandy bottom. 

Hillsborough Bay.—At about a mile northward from Tyrrel bay is 
Hillsborough bay, to approach which vessels may pass without danger be- 
tween the Sister rocks and the island, in 17 and 18 fathoms water :—the 
Sister rocks lie half a mile from the shore, and are bold, but the point off 
which they lie has a reef running from it about a cable, the only danger in 
the passage. Northward of this rocky point there is a small island, Mabouya, 
which should be passed at a convenient distance on its west side; a low rock 
will then be seen, and afterwards the town. If bound inward, endeavour to 
fetch this rock ; tack, and stand in fully 14 cables to leeward, and anchor in 
14 fathoms on a bottom of sand mixed with coral. 
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Grenada is about 17 miles long from north to south, its greatest breadth 
1s about 74 miles, and it has an urea of about 133 square miles. It is very 
mountainous and rugged, the whole centre of the island being a mountain, 
which rises to an elevation of more than 2,000 feet; the highest part, mount 
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St. Catherine, being estimated to be 2,749 feet above the sea level. From 
this mass several offsets extend in all directions towards the shores, so that 
the surface of the island may be said to consist of high hills and narrow 
valleys. The mountains are volcanic, and the valleys contain some alluvial 
tracts of great fertility near the shore. These mountains are in general well 
wooded, being covered with vast forests and brushwood; they may be seen 
about 40 miles off, their highest part appearing at the northern end of the 
island. The eastern part of the island is the only portion that is low. In 
many places on the island there are hot mineral springs. There are also 
several extinct volcanoes; one of these, nearly in the centre of the island, 
forms the basin of a large lake, which is 2,014 feet above the sea level ; it is 
24 miles in circumference, and has a depth of about 14 feet. 

Grenada is well watered, there being 20 streams capable of working mills, 
besides many small rivalets. The climate is very hot, but the heat is tem- 
pered by the sea-breezes, and the dry and rainy seasons are very regular ; 
yet, although the mean temperature is higher than the other islands of the 
West Indies, and the fall of rain is so considerable as to amount to 65 inches 
annually, the climate upon the whole may be considered healthy. 

The island is divided into six parishes, and is the residence of the Governor 
of the Windward islands. 

Grenada was discovered in 1498 by Columbus, and was first colonized 
by the French in 1650. It remained in the possession of France, with the 
exception of a few years, until 1788, when it was ceded to the English, in 
whose possession it has since remained. 

The population in 1891, including that of the dependency Carriacou, 
amounted to about 58,200. Sugar was formerly the staple product; and, 
in the days of slave labour, the annual export amounted to 20,000 tons of 
sugar with a proportionate quantity of ram. The cultivation of sugar has 
now declined, and cacao, fruit, spices, and cotton have taken its place. 

The island is surrounded by reefs and banks, making the pilotage almost 
everywhere intricate, and necessitating great caution when approaching the 
shores. On the eastern and western sides are several small bays and 
creeks which are frequented by vessels for the loading and unloading of 
cargo; the principal place is on the western coast, and is known as the town 
and harbour of St. George. 

It has been observed that all vessels bound from Tobago to Grenada 
should get under way in the evening, and steer N.N.W. or N.W. by N., 
under easy sail, on account of the currents, by which they will approach the 
land during day. They may then proceed eastward of the island, rounding 
its northern end, or sail for point Saline at convenience. At point Saline 
there is an excellent temporary anchorage. 

The following remarks on the island of Grenada are extracted from the 
West India Pilot, published by the Admiralty in 1887 :— 

‘¢ The island rises from a bank on which are the Grenadines, and which 
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extends to the south-west of the island and probably joins the Margarita 
bank. The 100-fathom line of soundings is at an average distance of 7 
miles from the east coast of the island and from the islets to the north of it ; 
the bank has about 27 fathoms near the edge, decreasing to about 20 
fathoms at half to a mile from the shore. The western edge of the bank is 
much nearer, averaging only two-thirds of a mile from the island. 

It will be seen on looking at the chart that there is but a narrow vein of 
deep water from all the southern harbours or inlets of Grenada to the clear 
bank outside, and that banks on which there are less than 5 fathoms water 
extend off the adjacent points ; this being the general feature of all, increases 
the difficulty of taking ships into them, as in almost all cases from the 
wooded appearance of the island no natural leading marks can be given, and 
as the courses in are generally circuitous, it will be necessary for the utmost 
caution to be used in navigating them. 

Gales are of rare occurrence at Grenada, but strong Trade-winds, almost 
approaching them in strength, sometimes blow for weeks, detaining the 
coasting vessels in port. The usual Trade-wind varies from N.E. to S.E., 
and there is no land wind. Occasionally, when the Trade-wind falls, calms 
and light airs from the westward will be felt on the lee side of the island. 

Tides and Currents.—Off the bank to the southward of Grenada, the 
current generally sets 2 knots an hour to the westward. On the bank it is 

checked by the ebb tide, which sets round the south-west point of the island 
and along the sonth shore, but which is only felt for 2 or 8 hours, while the flood- 
tide increased by current runs for 8 or 9 hours to the westward. Off Grand 
Bacolet, on the south-east side of the island, where the ebb scarcely reaches, 
the current united to the flood stream runs down strong for 6 hours, and weak 
for 2 hours ; while the ebb tide overcomes the current only for 4 hours. 

During the wet season from June to the fall of the year, the ebb is often en- 
tirely overcome by the current, probably caused by the water discharged from 
the South American rivers. Therefore a vessel from St. George to Grenville 
bay, should go round the north end of the island, as it is scarcely possible to 
work past Grand Bacolet bay. Scarcely any tide or current is felt under the 
lee of Grenada, and if any, it is quite uncertain, except close along the shore, 
where it is also weak. The water in the southern harbours is unaffected by 
the tide. 

Directions.— Vessels approaching Grenada from the north-east must 
guard against the effect of the equatorial current or indraught into the Carib- 
bean sea, which, meeting the north-east shore of South America, becomes 
concentrated and passes Grenada with accelerated force; it will be felt slightly 
running across the Atlantic, if far south, but when in the longitude of Barba- 
dos it will generally be found setting to the W.N.W. at from 1 to sometimes 
8 miles an hour, for which an allowance must be made. Having made the 
north-east part of the island during daylight, and bound to St. George in the 
south-west, a vessel may pass through either of the channels north of Grenada, 
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or ran round its south shore, and work up from the south-west point of the 
town. The three main channels between Grenada and Carriacou are’deep, safe, 
and cannot be mistaken; they are always used by those well acquainted with 
the navigation. 

The first channel commencing from Grenada, is between Levera, a conical- 
shaped island 348 feet high, lying close off the north-east point of Grenada, 
and London Bridge, a remarkable islet or rock, 75 feet high, with a hole in 
it, two smaller islets near it, and a rock (uncovered) at 2 cables to the south- 
west of it. A bank with 6 to 10 fathoms water surround these rocks, and 
EK. 2 N., distant one mile from them, is a bank with 8 fathoms over it. In 
taking this channel steer midway between the rocks and Levera island, and 
the least depth of water will be 17 fathoms. 

The channel north of London Bridge rocks, or between them and Isle de 
Caille, is clear of danger, and carries 28 fathoms close to the latter. In pass- 
ing through give the London Bridge rocks a berth of more than a third of 
a mile. 

The channel between Diamond islet or Kick’em Jenny, and the islets south 
of the island of Carriacou, is 5 miles wide, clear of danger, and carries over 
the bank from 25 to 80 fathoms water. A shoal with 16 feet water over it, 
lies W. by 8. 3 8., 4 cables from the Bonaparte rocks, at the south end of 
the Carriacou group, which is the only danger to be avoided. 

After passing through either of the above channels, the west coast of 
Grenada may be approached to the distance of half a mile until off the town 
of St. George, the only dangers near which, in a vessel of more than 16 feet 
draught, are the Annas and Three-fathom shoals, rising from a bank extend- 
ing from the south point of entrance to the harbour, which will be avoided 
by not going farther to the southward than to bring Fort George point 
on with the south end of the military hospital, bearing E. 4 58., until the 
harbour-master arrives on board ;—or, a vessel may round Fort George point 
at the distance of 2 cables and anchor. 

Should a vessel prefer to run round the south end of the island, it should 
keep from 1} to 2 miles from the coast to avoid the shallow ground which 
extends off all the southern points of the island, until near the Porpoise rocks 
off Prickly point, which may be passed at the distance of half a mile, but in 
rounding Grover island and Saline point, which is bold, perpendicular, and 
100 feet high, in a heavy ship, keep fully one mile off to avoid the curve of 
the coast bank of 21 feet between the island and point, and the Seringapatam 
shoal. After passing Saline point (so called from a salt pond), mount Moritz 
open of Eloy point will lead to the northward clear of all the shoals, or keap 
without the 10-fathom line of soundings.—the eye will assist, as under that 
depth the bottom here is easily seen.” 

ST. GEORGE.—The capital, named St. George, with a population of 
about 5,000, bas an excellent harbour, with sufficient water for the largest 
vessels. It stands on a projecting point of land 180 feet high, which forms 
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the north-west side of the bay known as the Carénage, or harbour. The 
locality of the harbour or Carénage may be easily known by the extensive 
fortified heights immediately above it, which rises 750 feet above the sea. 
The north point of entrance, on which is fort St. George with the town north 
of it, is a bold bluff headland. The 100-fathom line of soundings west of 
Fort George point is only 1} miles from it, and the bank off the town is 
intersected by veins of deep water. It affords, however, excellent anchoring- 
ground, but it is necessary to guard against the inconvenience of anchoring 
in the deep water holes. 

A ground swell sets in here from the month of November to March, some- 
times causing a swell in the Carénage. This ground swell takes place in the 
same month throughout all the islands. 

The length of the harbour is about 4} cables, and its breadth varies, but: 
from the western shore to the shoals on the east side of it is less than 13 
cables across, which diminishes at the head to one cable. On its south-east 
side is a large indentation with shallow water, the southern part of which, 
separated from the northern by a point of land, is somewhat circular, about 
24 cables in diameter, and in the centre from 20 to 25 feet deep ; this latter 
part is called the lagoon. Although small, the harbour is secure, and is entered 
by vessels of the largest draught through u deep channel carrying from 28 to 
11 fathoms water to the anchorage. ‘The harbour-master acts as pilot, his 
office is on the quay. 

Buoys, &c.—A square buoy, painted red and white, is moored in 18 
feet water with Fort George point E.N.E., 1,:, cables. A spar buoy, sur- 
mounted by a ved and white striped cask, is moored in 19 feet, with Fort 
George point N.W. by W. 3 W., one cable. Vessels entering the Carénage 
should leave these buoys on the port hand. Two spar buoys, each sur- 
mounted by a while cone, are moored on the south side of the Carénoage in 
depths of 19 feet; one is moored with Fort George point bearing N.W. 4 N., 2 
eables, the other with the same point W. 3 N., 23 cables. 

Light.—A fixed white light, visible 10 miles, is shown from a brick strac- 
ture, on the north bastion of fort George. 

Annas and Three-fathom Shoals.—From the south point of entrance to the 
harbour, a bank about a third of a mile in breadth with an average depth of 
4 fathoms, extends westward for about three-quarters of a mile; there are, 
however, shoaler patches on it, with 19 and 20 feet water over them. The 
Annas shoal, the north-west of these, is half a mile from Fort Grange point. 
A black square beacon with four stays, and surmounted by a white cone, 
marks the Annas shoal at the entrance of St. George harbour. The south 
extreme of the point on with the south end of the military hospital, bearing 
E. 4 8., leads rather less than a cable to the north of it. The other shoals, 
named the Three-fathom banks, are from 1 to 2 cables south of the Annas, 
The right extreme of Fort George point on with the governor’s house, N.E. 
by E. 4 E., leads to the southward of them. 
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Supplies.—F resh beef and vegetables can be obtained, and an abundance 
of water from a pipe on the east side of the Carénage. Fuel is scarce and 
dear, although the island is covered with wood. | 

The following instructions are from the West India Pilot, vol. II., 1887 :— 

Directions.—‘‘ Having mount Moritz, the first high hill from Boismorice 
point, open of St. Eloy point, bring the extreme of Fort George point on with 
the south end of the military hospital, a large building on the first ridge in- 
land, E. 4S. This mark will lead rather less than a cable to the northward 
of the north-west 20-foot patch of the Annas shoal ; be careful, therefore, not 
to open any part of the hospital to the southward of the point. When the 
square chapel tower with four turrets is in line with the spire of the church, 
N.E. by E. § E., haul up quickly for the south end of the sand in Martin bay, 
until the end of Martin wharf (at the south point of entrance to the harbour) 
comes on with the extreme of the Ballast cliff, a rocky point one cable beyond 
it ; keep on this line for the short distance of abont a cable, or until the 
buildings in the outer bay are shut in with Fort George point, the course will 
then be the governor's house in line with the only one that stands on the 
point of the Carénage, N.E. 4 E., anchoring as convenient in the harbour. 

Sailing vessels from southward whose draught will admit of crossing the 
Annas shoal, should make a tack into Grand Ance bay, to take advantage of the 
flaws of wind which occasionally come from the south-east, and which enable 
them to lay well up for the Carénage. 

Anchor at about a cable off the coal wharf, or in the middle of the Carén- 
age. If intending to make any stay, it will be requisite to moor open hawse 
to the south-west, as there is bat little room to swing at single anchor. In 
leaving the harbour it will be necessary to place the vessel’s head in the 
right direction before starting. 

The best anchorage in St. George bay for a ship of large draught is with 
Fort George flagstaff in line with the south end of the high wall of Fort 
Frederick, the highest of the forts on Richmond hill, bearing about E. 3 S., 
and Boismorice point N. $ W. in 7 fathoms water, sandy bottom, a skort 
half mile from the shore. Small vessels may anchor farther in-shore, and 
also in Grand Ance and Martin bay. 

It is high water, full and change, at the Carénage in St. George harbour 
at 2h. 40m. ; springs rise 14 feet, and neaps 8 inches. An extraordinary 
high tide may rise 2} feet. 

Grand Mal Bay.—St. Eloy point, about 420 feet high, is the next 
north of the town, with a reef extending a cable from it ; no other reef exists 
from this to the north-west point of the island, and the shore may be 
approached close all the way. To the northward of St. Eloy point is Grand 
Mal bay, where the water is smooth, and affords good anchorage on either 
side of a vein of deep water in the middle of the bay. In crossing this bay, 
vessels are liable to sudden and heavy gusts of wind, and more or less in all 
the western bays. 
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Anchorage.—There is good anchorage on a 5-fathom bank, extending from 
the point between Beau Séjour and Perseverance or Halifax bays, by keeping 
the south-west point of the island open of Boismorice point. The bottom may 
be seen and a vessel may conveniently land or take produce from either bay. 

Goyave or Charlotte Town is 23 miles northward of Black bay 
point, the north extreme of Perseverance bay. There is anchorage S.W. of 
the village, 2 cables from the shore in 7 fathoms water. 

Grand Pauvre or St. Marks.—The anchorage in the bay of St. 
Marks, off the village of that name, is not so good as that of Goyave and the 
bays south of it. It is exposed to the north winds; but as they seldom blow 
strong, vessels often anchor here in 10 or 11 fathoms water, at about 24 
cables from the shore. 

dArchorage.—To the north-west of St. Marks are Crayfish and Du Quesne 
bays, where anchorage will be found close inshore. Between the latter and 
David bay the coast bank extends a little off, and vessels may anchor in 7 
fathoms water, 3 cables from the shore. 

Sauteurs or St. Patrick Bay.—To the eastward of David point, the 
north-west extreme of Grenada, is Laurant point ; shallow water extends off 
about a quarter of a mile from both points. One mile south-east from the 
latter is the village of Sauteurs or St. Patrick, in a bay of the same name. 
Some rocks extend to the north-west from the point forming the east side of 
the bay, which shelters small boats only. The extremity of the point is a 
high perpendicular cliff. The hill is called Le Morne des Sauteurs, or the 
hill of the Leapers. 

IRVIN’S BAY, eastward of Sauteurs, is the principal anchorage on the 
north side of Grenada, where about one-half of the annual crop of the island 
is shipped. Vessels generally moor on a 7-fathom bank extending from the 
shore, with open hawse to the N.E. It is recommended to drop the outer 
anchor with the south end of the island of Levera in line with the north ex- 
extreme of Grenada, and to place the starboard or inshore anchor to the 
south-eastward, with about 70 fathoms of cable on the outer, and 80 fathoms 
on the inner anchor ; the ship will then be about 4 cables from the shore. 
The anchorage is exposed, and the wind occasionally blows hard from N.N.E. ; 
it is not, however, dangerous in the spring of the year, the holding ground 
being good. Droghers and small vessels may take shelter in Levera bay, 
under the lee of the island of the same name. 

Sandy and Green Islands.—The anchorages under these islands are 
safe and easy of access ; and vessels might load from the shipping place at 
Levera, but as the lee tide sets strong round Bedford point, the north-east 
extreme of Grenada, and the Trade-wind tends to increase it, there would be 
considerable delay in loading vessels at either of these anchorages. Sandy 
island is surrounded by a reef which extends southward about a quarter of a 
mile. The south side of Green island is also foul a cable off. 

The coast from Bedford point rans nearly south for 6 miles to Grenville 
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bay ; it is an open sandy shore with shallows off it, exposed to the whole 
force of the Trade-wind, and on which the sea breaks, and in strong breezes 
everywhere within the 5-fathom line of soundings, as it does generally on the 
whole of the east and south coasts. Off this part of the coast are the Bird, 
Antony, Conference aud Telescope islets or rocks; the former is the eastern- 
most, nearly 34 miles from Bedford point, and 50 feet high ; the latter islets, 
lying nearly three-quarters of a mile off the point of the same name, are 63 
feet high, and steep-to. 

GRENVILLE BAY and village, on the east side of Grenada, between 
Telescope point and Marquis island, 14} miles apart, is the second place of 
importance in the island, and vessels of 400 tons load here at moorings. The 
‘ bay is encumbered with reefs, and there is much difficulty and danger in 
entering, and sometimes a protracted delay in leaving it. Vessels lie under 
cover of the end of an outer reef from the open Atlantic, until lightened to 
12 feet draught, and in the same place whilst loading above it. Within the 
inner reef it is smooth and safe for vessels of 10 feet draught, but it is neces- 
sary to warp out through the channel between the reefs for a long half mile 
to sea, which requires the finest weather, with the wind well to the north- 
ward, but droghers of 80 tons can work out. 

There are no distinct marks for entering this bay; two small poles a few 
feet high are erected, which can only be seen with difficulty by those having 
local knowledge, consequently the bay should not be entered without the aid 
of a pilot. 

Caution.—In coming in from seaward for Grenville bay, it will be neces- 
sary to guard against being set to leeward by the current. Here it runs so 
strong to the south-west that a vessel missing the bay will have to go round 
the island and again come in from the north-east. The stream striking 
Grenada on its eastern face, turns along shore both to the north-west and 
south-west, and which, at this point, is not overcome by the tide. 

St. Andrew Bay.—At the south end of Grenville bay is Marquis island, 
inside which is St. Andrew bay and village, the latter consisting of a few 
small huts. The mark for going in between the shoals on either side, is the 
western extreme of Marquis island, on with the north of two houses or stores 
on Grenville bay beach, N.W. 3 N.; anchor midway between the reefs with 
the west end of the island North. It is difficult to get out of this bay, and 
it is hardly fit for any vessel but a drogher. 

From Great Bacolet point south of St. Andrew bay to St. David point, at 
5 miles to the south-west, are several small bays which are used by droghers 
for the shipment of the produce from the adjacent estates, but at times this 
is « ffected with difficulty, for this part of the island is exposed, and the bays 
are more or less open. 

ST. DAVID HABROOR is the first of any importance on the south 
coast, in coming from the eastward. The entrance is formed by St. David 
point, aud the reef extending from Middle point immediately westward of it ; 
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from the latter a dangerons ledge extends to the southward beyond St. David 
point. The harbour is capable of affording accommodation for vessels of 
moderate draught, and temporary anchorage will also be found in Little 
Bacolet bay to the westward of the reef; the Jatter is easier of access. 

Water may be obtained here from the river of Little Bacolet, which 
empties close to the anchorage. 

Dtrections.—Bring @ prominent building, a charch about half way up the 
hills, to bear N. 3 E., and mount Sinai, the highest southern mountain, N. 
by W. % W., the square cliffy point of St. David will then be recognised, 
which with little Bacolet point forms a larger indentation than the bays to 
windward of it. In entering the harbour, steer midway between St. David 
point, which is foul, and the reef extending from Middle point. In a sailing 
vessel keep sufficiently near the weather shore, and be in readiness to 
anchor; should the flaws of wind come too much from the northward, then 
warp in and anchor east of Middle point in 5} fathoms water. In leaving, 
it will be necessary to have the wind to the northward of East and to close 
with the weather shore before standing out of the harbour. 

Bacaye.—At about a mile to the westward of Little Bacolet bay is the 
harbour of Bacaye. It lies within the projecting point of Westerhall, and 
affords excellent anchorage for small vessels in 4 fathoms water. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to warp out in fine weather, as far to windward as the north- 
east bank of Little Bacaye, so as to weather the rocks off Westerhall point. 
Little Bacaye has a hole of deep water with a sheltering reef. 

Caliveney Harbour is a small basin extending east and west about 
half a mile in extent, to the westward of Bacaye, and separated from it by a 
narrow neck of land. The entrance will be known by Westerhall point trend- 
ing to the eastward, with light-coloured cliffs on the south-east side, and 
having three separate hills on it. Fort Jeudy point, 70 feet high, to the 
westward, stretches well to the southward, and has a detached rock off it. 

Directtons.— Having made out the entrance of the harbour, steer N.W. mid- 
way between the shallows at the south extreme of Westerhall point, and those 
from the eastern part of Fort Jeudy point, through the lane of deep water 
until within the basin, then anchor in the eastern part in 8} or 4 fathoms. It 
will be necessary to warp out, unless the wind should be from the northward. 

Port Egmont, westward of Fort Jeudy point, is an inlet one mile in 
length, and 1} cables wide, carrying 8 fathoms water to the upper part, where 
there is a narrow passage to an inner harbour, landlocked, 4 and 5} fathoms 
deep, with 21 feet water at the entrance; and where vessels may lay hidden 
from seaward. 

There is secure anchorage for small vessels on the west side of Adam islet, 
south of Egmont point, which forms the west side of entrance to the port, but 
it is difficult to get to sea, the course out being S.E. 

Directions.—Bring the east extreme of Gray islet north of Adam islet, on 
with the extreme point of the west side of the harbour, and a hill to the north- 
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ward of it bearing about N. by W. 3 W., which will lead to the. entrance of 
the harbour ; when the land to the eastward of Fort Jeudy point is shut in, 
steer more to the northward skirting the weather bank, and should the wind 
be so far to the northward as N.K. be prepared to anchor quickly when the 
flaws take the vessel, and then warp in. There is no room to work in or 
out of this harbour, but a vessel will be able to sail in with the wind to the 
southward of East, or out with the wind to the northward of it. 

Clarkes Court Bay.—The entrance to this bay is formed by Caliveney 
and Hog islands, and the shoals and reefs extending from them. It is larger 
than port Egmont, capable of holding a large number of vessels and would 
present no difficulty in entering under steam were the shallows buoyed. The 
anchoring-ground is about a mile in length, and 8 cables in breadth, in 7 and 
8 fathoms water muddy bottom. The passage is through a narrow vein of 
deep water, between the banks on either side, with 2 to 4 fathoms on them. 
Here vessels may lie quite secure even in a hurricane. There are three shoals 
in the bay, one in the north-east, and one in the south-west; both nearly dry ; 
and one with 6 feet water over it, in the northern part. 

Directions. —Being to the eastward of Caliveney island, approach it with 
caution, and bring the two eastern points of Hog island in line, bearing 
N.N.W. § W., taking care not to go to leeward of this mark. When the 
south extreme of Caliveney island is in line with Fort Jeudy point, haul up 
midway between the reefs, or close with the weather shore, and anchor in the 
bay where convenient, avoiding the shoal before mentioned. 

Anchorage.—There is good anchorage for small vessels between Hog island 
and the main in 4 fathoms water ; the channel is narrow, but may be taken 
in fine weather. 

Mount Hardman Bay is also a safe anchorage in 4 or 5 fathoms, but 
the channel to it is tortuous. It may, however, be used by small vessels by 
keeping the south point of Hog island bearing about N. 4 W., until at a dis- 
tance of half a mile from it; then steer N.W. 4 W. for Mount Hardman 
point, and through the reefs by the eye, the water being smooth. 

Prickly Bay lies to the westward of Prickly point, the most southern of 
Grenada ; it is easy of access, and affords good temporary anchorage for 
vessels of 18 feet draught. There is a shoal with 14 fathoms water on it at 
about a quarter of a mile from the head of the bay, not distinctly seen. To 
the westward are Trae Blue and Hardy bays, which may be used by vessels 
of 15 feet draught. 

Directions.—A vessel from the eastward should steer a quarter of a mile to 
the southward of the Porpoise rocks, and haul up for Prickly point, passing 
it at the distance of a cable over a bar in 25 feet water, and anchor where 
convenient in 6 to 8 fathoms water, keeping southward of the shoal at the 
head of the bay. A little to the westward of the track in, abreast Prickly 
point, there is some shoal ground with 21 feet water over it. 

The Perpoises are a cluster of rocks about a cable in extent, 3 feet above 
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water, steep-to, and lying S.S.B. } KE. 6 cables from Prickly point, E. by S. 
1} miles from the south end of Glover island, and 1} cables within the 10- 
fathom line of soundings. At about a third of a mile E. by S. of them is a 
shoal spot with 84 fathoms water on it. 

Glover Island.—At 1} miles S.E. from Saline point, the south-west 

extreme of Grenada, and § of a mile from the shore, is Glover island which is 
41 feet high, and at a distance appears like a sail. Small vessels find 
convenient anchorage under its lee, in waiting for tide, when working to 
windward along the south shore. 
_ Seringapatam Shoal, with 21 feet water on it, on which H.M. ship of that 
name struck in 1889, lies S.W. + W. 84 cables from Saline point. This 
shoal is about 14 cables in extent, with 6 and 7 fathoms water around it. 
The sea over it is always in a disturbed state. Vessels of 16 feet draught 
may pass Saline point at the distance of a cable. 

At 114 miles W. by 8. 3 8. from Saline point are some shallow patches, and 
on one of them only 29 feet water. 

Long Point Shoal.—At rather more than 2 miles north-eastward of Saline 
point is Long or Goat point, and 44 cables West of the latter is a dangerous 
shoal, with only 2 feet water over it, and although not always seen the sea 
generally breaks on it. The east extreme of Fort George point, on with the 
government house (a large red brick building on the first ridge) bearing N.E. 
by E. or the extreme of St. Eloy point on with mount Moritz (the first high 
hill running up from Boismorice point) N.E. 3 N., leads to the westward of 
the shoal. 

There is a narrow channel inside the bank which can be used in case of 
necessity, but it will be prudent otherwise to pass westward of it. 

Anchorage.—There is good anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms water, on the bank 
extending to the south-west from Long point shoal, at rather more than a 
mile to the north-east of Saline point, and a long half mile from the shore. 
This anchorage is the resort of American whaling vessels in bad weather, or 
for the purpose of boiling oil during the season from February to May. There 
is @ hole 10 to 11 fathoms deep nearer the shore, about three-quarters of a 
mile in extent.” 

The geographical position of Fort George flagstaff is lat. 12° 8’ 2” N., long, 
61° 44’ 55” W. 


TOBAGO. 


Tobago, the most southern of the Caribbee islands, is about 224 miles long 
by 5 miles wide, and like the other islands is very rugged, consisting of a 
mass of rocks, which rises with a steep ascent at the north-east end, and 
thence descends gradually to the south-west end of the island. Ata distance 
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the island appears to be wholly composed of lofty and gloomy mountains, 
with black precipices on the side facing the sea; but a nearer view dispels 
the illusion of a bleak and barren country, and discovers many delightfal and 
highly fertile valleys, watered by numerous streams. The north-eastern end 
of the island is very high, some of the mountains having an altitude of nearly 
2,000 feet, so that this part of the island can be seen about 80 miles off; 
the mountains in the interior are a few feet higher than these. The whole 
face of the island may be said to consist of an alternation of ascents and 
descents, with a few plains of no great extent, as its south-western extremity. 
On the whole, it is well cultivated, where the rocks are not too steep to 
‘forbid it. 

In nearly the centre of the island is a hill, of a dark red colour, supposed 
to be an extinct volcano ; but this island, unlike the other islands, exhibits 
few traces of volcanic action. 

The history of Tobago is briefly as follows :—It is believed to have been 
discovered by Columbus in 1498. In 1580 it was visited by British navi- 
gators, who hoisted on it the British flag. From that time, until its final 
cession to Great Britain in 1814, it had been, at different times, in possession 
of Great Britain, Holland, Russia, and France. The island was joined with 
Trinidad in 1889 for administrative purposes ; the revenue, debt, and expen- 
diture of the two islands, are, however, kept separate. 

The climate of the island is hot but generally dry and healthy, and is 
considered to resemble that of Trinidad. The mean annual temperature is 
about 81°, and the average annual rainfall on the windward side is about 65 
inches. Sugar is the staple crop, but the cocoa-nut palm is now being ex- 
tensively cultivated. The population of the island in 1891 was 18,300. 

There are but few inlets in the island worthy the name of harbour, yet 
along the northern coast are some sufficiently large to admit vessels of 150 
tons, and there are also a few on the southern coast. Although the island 
possesses no harbour, there are a few good bays in which vessels may ride in 
security during the hurricane months, as from its southern latitude, those 
severe gales to which the northern islands are so subject, seldom visit Tobago. 

The principal town of the island is Scarborough, a small place on the south 
side of the island. Its bay is a place of some resort. 

If running from Barbados to Scarborough, the course is South (a little 
easterly) to allow for the current, which generally sets to the N.W. If com- 
pelled to make the island in the evening, it is recommended not to lie-to, on 
account of this current, but to stand under sail to the southward, otherwise 
the vessel may, by its influence, be carried so far from the island as to have 
some difficulty in regaining it. The plan generally adopted is to leave Bar- 
bados early in the morning, or before noon, as thus Tobago will be sighted 
at daylight the following day. 

If the north point of the island be made, which, in visiting the harbours on 
the north-west side of the island, it is desirable to do, a cluster of rocky islets 
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lying off the point, named Giles or Melville rocks, will be observed ; the 
westernmost of these has a large opening in it, and is, in consequence, very 
conspicuous. Close to these rocks there is deep water; but in nearly mid- 
channel between them and Tobago there is a rock awash at low tide. 

Little Tobago, an islet lying off the North-east point of the island, at 
8} miles S.S.B. from Melville rocks, is about 1} miles in extent, and sur- 
rounded by rocks. ‘The passage between this islet and the shore is foul, and 
the currents both strong and uncertain, so that it must not be attempted. 

Tyrrel Bay.— Westward of Little Tobago there is a little bay named 
Tyrrel, at the bottom of which small vessels of 150 tons may anchor in 7 
fathoms ; but it requires care. When sailing off this part of the coast, ships 
must keep well to the southward, and allow for the N.W. current, which 
almost constantly prevails about Little Tobago. 

King Bay.—At 3} miles south-westward from Little Tobago, is Pedro 
point, beyond which, at 14 miles, is a high round rock, named Queen island. 
King bay lies between these; it is the deepest and safest indentation in 
Tobago and has good anchorage near the head of the bay, in 7 to 10 fathoms. 
Patches of 5 and 8 fathoms lie near the fairway, and flats of less than 8 
fathoms fringe the shore, at a distance of 1 to 2 cables. The eastern side of 
the bay, being high, intercepts the Trade-wind, and the swell from eastward 
is apt to set a vessel down to the leeward point. When leaving, the best 
time to get out of the bay is the break of day, as then the wind blows fresh 
from the land to the northward. 

Queen Bay lies southward of King bay. At about a mile westward of 
Queen island is a large rock, 58 feet high, named Roxborough; the space 
between is Queen bay, where is anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms, suitable for 
small vessels. 

Richmond Island is about 2} miles south-westward from Queen island; 
the coast bends inward, and forms Prince and Great Hog bays, which are foul 
and rocky. North-westward of Richmond island is Mangrove bay, in which 
a small vessel of 150 tons may anchor, taking precaution to avoid the shoal 
in the middle of the entrance. Thence the shore is bordered by a sand-bank, 
which extends from the land fully 1} miles, and runs down the coast as far as 
Smith island ; it is named Great River shoal, and a survey of it shows that 
the depth over it in some places is only 2} fathoms. This part of the coast 
of Tobago is so encumbered with rocks and shoals, that no stranger should 
attempt its navigation without a pilot. To clear the Great River shoal on 
the south side keep the east extreme of Little Tobago island open southward 
of Pedro point. This clears the shoal in 37 to 40 fathoms. 

Smith Island is of small extent, and has a bay behind it named Penfold, 
in which @ small vessel may anchor on a bottom of sand and rocks. Barbados 
bay is farther to the south-westward, and will accommodate small vessels 
under 12 feet draught, to run in bring Smith island to bear N.W., and luff 
up, taking care to pass westward of a reef of coral rocks surrounding Granby 
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point. The best place for anchoring is before the town in 12 to 7 fathoms on 
good ground. 

A little westward of Barbados bay is Hillsborough bay and river; the latter 
has two branches, from the westernmost of which the coast winds nearly S. 
by W. to Minster bay, and then turns into Rockly bay, in which is situated 
the capital of the island. Minster bay is foul and rocky throughout, and is 
merely an indent in the shore. 

Minster Rock.—At nearly a mile from the coast eastward of Rockly bay, 
there is a very dangerous rock, 6 feet under water, known as Minster rock, and 
having a depth of 10 to 15 fathoms close to it. From it Bacolet point light- 
house bears W. by N. 3 N. distant one mile. As this rock is much in the 
way of vessels running for Rockly bay from north-eastward, it is recom- 
mended not to approach it nearer than when Richmond island appears open 
southward of Smith island bearing N.E. by E. ;—Bacolet lighthouse on Fort 
George flagstaff N.W. 4 W. is a good mark for clearing it on the west side ; 
—in hazy weather the soundings should not be less than 36 fathoms. The 
rock generally shows itself by breakers. 

ROCKLY BAY is small but deep, and in general safe, but subject to 
heavy swells, which are sent in by the wind, particularly when it is to the 
southward of Kast. At the back of the bay is the town of Scarborough, the 
capital of the island, containing about 1,400 inhabitants ; there are also some 
barracks and a fort, named Fort George, on a hill 465 feet high, above the 
town, which is the chief military station of the island. 

Rockly bay is formed by two red points of land, and has some rocky islets 
at the entrance ; although containing good anchorage, its access is difficult. 
When bound to the bay, bring the south-east corner of the western Store of 
the town in one with Montpelier mill and the notch in the hills above, bear- 
ing N.N.W. 4 W., and it will lead in clear of danger. With this mark 
vessels may anchor in from 16 to 14 fathoms in the only clear part of the 
bay ; or they may go further in and anchor in 12 to 6 fathoms. No stranger 
should attempt to enter or leave the harbour without a pilot, as it would be 
extremely hazardous. The channel between the west shore of the bay and 
the reefs is too difficult and intricate for strangers.* 

Lights.—On Bacolet point is a lighthouse painted red and white, which 
shows a fived white light at an elevation of 128 feet above the sea, visible 12 
miles. 

Two red leading lights are shown from the Lower town of coer 
when mail steamers are expected. 

Directions.— When approaching Scarborough from eastward, run down the 
coast on a 8.W. by W. course, giving the land a berth of 2 miles. When 
the light bears W. by N. 3 N., Minster rock will be in a line with it. Con- 
tinue the course until the light bears N.W., then haul in W.N.W., until the 


* Refer to charts Nos. 505 and 508, published by the Admiralty. 
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light bears North, when the ship will be abreast the lighthouse ; now haul in 
N.N.W. for the harbour, at the same time paying attention to the distance 
from shore. Having arrived well inside the lighthouse, and lost sight of the 
light, proceed by the lead as the water shoals gradually, and anchor when in 
Gor 7 fathoms. After losing sight of the light, the eye and the lead will be 
good guides. 

Petit Trou.—At a short distance south-westward from Scarborough is a 
small bay, named Petit Trou, which is foul, and in some parts both shallow 
and dangerous. Thence to Crown or Brown’s point, the south-west point of 
the island, the shore is rocky with a few small bays, dangerous to approach ; 
the soundings also are variable, and in many places very shallow. 

MILFORD BAY.—This bay, situated between Sandy and Pigeon 
points, affords good anchorage for small craft, in 7 fathoms, with the only 
house on the beach bearing E. by N. In standing into this bay, care must 
be taken not to round either Buccoo reef, which extends in a semi-circle from 
Pigeon point to Courland bay, or the ledge off Crown point too closely. A 
tock with 6 feet water over it lies 1} cables from shore, near the middle of 
the bay. 

MAN-OF-WAR BAY.—This bay lies at the north-western end of the 
island, and has good anchorage for vessels, there being deep water in every 
part of it, so that the largest ships can go close to the shore. Having 
sighted Melville rocks off the north end of the island, steer down towards the 
bay, and when it appears open, run boldly in, but be careful that the wind 
does not take you a-back, for it generally blows in gusts from the high land. 
Having entered, anchor as far to windward as possible. Outside it there is 
deep water, but within the points of the bay the depth is 80 to 10 fathoms. 
On the eastern side of the bay there is a small place named Pirate bay, which 
is the usual watering-place in the rainy season; in this bay the ground is 
clean, and vessels should go in as far as they can, and anchor in 17 to 12 
fathoms,—if they cannot turn into the bay, they may anchor in 40 to 80 
fathoms, and warp up. . 

On the western side of Man-of-War bay there is a small rocky shoal at 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore, named the Cardinal, which is steep 
and causes the sea to break, by which it generally shows itself. There is also 
a small island at the head of the bay, named Booby ; on the north-east side 
of this is the best anchorage in the bay. Vessels ride in front of the long 
sandy beach in 16 to 12 fathoms; from this position the island bears about 
8.W. 4 W., and point Corvo (the western point of the bay) W. 48. There 
is also good anchorage all along the south side of the bay in from 10 to 18 
fathoms, within a quarter of a mile of the shore. Good water can be obtained 
here, but with some difficulty on account of the surf. 

At about 2 miles westward from point Corvo, and 8 cables off shore, is a 
group of rocky islets, named the Brothers ; these are bold and have a great 
depth of water immediately off their north side. Nearly 2 miles W. by N. 3. N. 
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from the Brothers, and 14 miles off shore is another cluster, named the 
Sisters ; these are more in number, but in like manner have deep water all 
round them. The coast adjacent to these islands is bold and rocky. When 
abreast these rocky islets, the south end of Tobago, although low and sandy, 
is plainly visible. 

It is recommended always to pass outside the Brothers and Sisters, as there 
are many sunken rocks in the vicinity of the Brothers. 

The coast of Tobago from Man-of-War bay south-westward is in general 
bold and rocky with high land behind, the hills rising at the back to a great 
height. In various places are indents in the land, forming the small bays of 
Bloody, Parlatuvier, Englishman, Castara, Cotton, &c., all of which possess 
good anchorage suitable for small vessels, if only proper precaution be ob- 
served ; they are in general open to westward. Great Courland bay is about 
54 miles from the south end of the island. 

Great Courland Bay.—The northern point of Great Courland bay, 
Courland point, is low and woody, and has a rocky appearance. About 1} 
cables S.W. of Courland point is a rock named the Barrel of Beef, which 
dries 2 feet, upon which the sea sometimes breaks; a good berth must be 
given it, particularly during night. It is usual at night to anchor outside 
the bay in 20 to 12 fathoms. 

When steering for Great Courland bay, the town of Plymouth is a good 
mark by which to recognise it, and there is no danger after clearing the Barrel 
of Beef. The anchorage is in about the middle of the bay, between Courland 
point and Black Rock point. With the wind north of east a swell sets 
into the bay; vessels should not anchor within a depth of 7 fathoms, large 
vessels should anchor in 10 fathoms. The bay is clear of rocks, with a 
bottom of dark sand, which holds well, and the soundings decrease regularly 
to about 8 fathoms within a cable of the beach. Two or three rivulets empty 
themselves into the bay; the water is not good. The trade-wind blows all 
day, and there is an off-shore breeze at night; should the wind hang to the 
southward of East, vessels will have heavy riding, and if at N.E. they will 
roll much. The prevailing winds blow from the E.N.E to E.8.E., and seldom 
get northward or southward of these points. The cnrrent generally runs 
along the land from N.E. to S.W. at the rate of one mile an hour, though it 
sometimes varies its velocity when influenced by the Trade-winds. 

Southward of Black rock point is a small bay named Stone haven, which 
is very open and not good for anchoring in. The shores are in some places 
rocky. 

Little Courland Bay is 1} miles southward from Great Courland, and 
is formed on the north side by Rocky point, on which are the remains of an 
old fort, and on the south side by Booby point, off the extremity of which is 
a small islet. From this islet some reefs extend out southward and westward ; 
these are named the Buccoo reefs ; they run out from the shore fully 2 miles, 

and line the coast as far as the south end of the island,—among them are 
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passages for boats, and at their northern extremity are some patches which 
dry. Outside the reefs are soundings to the distance of 4 miles, 

In Little Courland bay the best anchorage is in the eastern part of the bay 
in 7 fathoms, with the central rocky point, on which stand the buildings of 
the mount Irving estate, bearing E.S.E. When leaving the bay itis recom- 
mended to take advantage of a good breeze to enable you to avoid the Buccoo 
reefs, also to keep at 2 cables or more from their edge, otherwise the cur- 
rent will set the vessel on them. 

DREW BANK, &c.—From the south-west end of Tobago the bank of 
soundings of 13 to 20 fathoms extends about 9 miles in a south-westerly 
direction. The depth over a considerable portion of this bank is not more 
than 6 to 10 fathoms, and in some places there is even less water, as two 
small shoals of 2% fathoms and 34 fathoms have been discovered. The first 
patch of 23 fathoms, is known as the Wasp shoal; it is situated at the north 
end of the 10-fathom bank, in lat. 11° 6’ 48” N., long. 60° 50’ 54” W., and 
is consequently distant 2 miles from Crown point, the extreme south-west end 
of Tobago, in a 8.8.W. 4 W. direction. The depth almost close to the east 
and west sides of this shoal is 17 fathoms. The mark to clear it on the 
south-eastern side is Bacolet lighthouse open of Columbus point, N.E. by 
E.4 E.; but this mark at the distance of 53 miles from the island leads over 
Drew shoal, the 84-fathom patch. The current usually sets over the shoal 
at the rate of 4 miles an hour, flowing in a N.W. direction. 

Drew Shoal is at the north-west end of the 10-fathom bank just alluded to, 
and consists of a small patch of 34 fathoms situated on the western edge of 
a 44-fathom bank. Its geographical position is lat. 11° 4’ 18" N., long. 
60° 53’ 57” W., and from it Crown point bears N.E. 4 N. 53 miles and 
Columbus point N.E. by E. } E. 73 miles. The depths close to its western 
side is 7 fathoms which deepens within a mile to 20 fathoms. 

Currents.— Off the south-east side of the island a strong N.W. current 
comes close home to the shore ; off the opposite or north-west side, there is a 
strong eddy running to the 8.W. sometimes at the rate of a mile an hour. 

Between Barbados and Tobago the stream generally sets westward, but 
often in an opposite direction ; occasionally, in August, no current has been 
met with. In the month of February its course has been observed to be N.E. 
2 knots, and in Jane, North, 1 knot an hour. 

Off the north-east end of the island, and eastward and southward of it, the 
stream generally runs between N.N.W. and West, 2 and even 8 knots an 
hour ; therefore, when running from one island to the other, it will always be 
pradent to steer well to windward of the direct course, and vessels should never 
lie-to in the night. 

Between Tobago and Trinidad the stream always flows between N.W. and 
West, and as the former island is approached to the south of West; on the 
ebb its velocity is sometimes 8 knots. Vessels bound from Port Spain in 
Trinidad, should therefore work up to Galera point before attempting to cross 
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over, This channel is- frequently taken by vessels from Demerara, bound 
northerly, but in doing so great care is required to keep clear of the Wasp 
shoal. 

Geographical Positions.—In the course of the survey of Tobago is- 
land by Mr. Parsons, R.N., 1864-66, the following geographical positions 
were determined: the longitudes are dependent upon fort Christian, St. 
Thomas, being in lat. 64° 56’ 52:5” W. 

Roekly bay (the landing place) lat. 11° 10’ 55” N. long. 60° 43’ 47” W. 


Man-of-war bay (Booby island) 11° 19’ 26” - 60° 83’ 2” 
Great Courland bay (Plymouth 
church) sas wits 11° 18’ 16” 60° 46° 20” 
BARBADOS. 


Barbados, the most easterly of the West India Islands, is believed to have 
been discovered by the Portuguese. The English made a settlement upon it 
early in the seventeenth century, since then it has always been under the 
dominion of Great Britain. 

This island, one of the most important of the British possessions in the 
West Indies, is about twice the size of Jersey, on the coast of France, being 
nearly 18 miles in length by 12} in breadth in the widest part. It is well 
cultivated, and, although picturesque in appearance, has but little wood, all 
the trees having been cut down to make room for the sugar plantations. 
When approached, the island will at first be perceived at the distance of about 
80 miles, when it will appear gradually to decline in height towards the 
southern part. 

Barbados has an irregular oval form, and is bordered on its northern, 
eastern, and south-eastern sides by a coral reef, which renders this part of it 
unapproachable by vessels. The hills when compared with those in the other 
islands, are low, there being none 1,200 feet in height; and there are but 
few, if any, indications of volcanic action. In the southern districts no eleva- 
tion occurs of more than 800 or 400 feet, and the land rises in terraces or 
platforms one above another, which again are separated by abrupt ascents, in 
numerous places altogether inaccessible. Towards the north, the country 
rises much higher and more rapidly; but the highest peak, mount Hellaby, 
does not exceed 1,147 feet in elevation. The plains are here and there fur- 
rowed by deep ravines, but are universally in a high state of cultivation, and 
form an agreeable contrast with the black rocky precipices, and the thick dark 
foliage of the trees with which the ravines are overgrown. The north-eastern 
district has a very broken surface, but is no less fertile, nor in a lower state 
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of cultivation, than the other parts. In several parts of the district petroleum 
occurs ; it appears to be diffused between the soil and the rock which lies 
under it, and issues above ground from several bituminous springs. 

The climate of Barbados is in general healthy, and less humid than the 
other islands of the West Indies; this arises from its light and calcareous 
soil, which soon absorbs the rain which falls on it. The island enjoys a 
greater freedom from fevers and other epidemic diseases than any other of the 
islands, except St. Vincent. Tornadoes and hurricanes are frequent in the 
summer months, particularly Augast, September, and October, when they 
occur with considerable violence, and occasion great damage to the shipping. 

Barbados is the most densely populated of the West India Islands, having 
about 1,100 persons to the equare mile. The chief imports are bread stuffs 
and other provisions from the United States ; rice from India; and coal and 
manufactured goods from the United Kingdom. The export trade is almost 
entirely sugar and molasses. The island was formerly included in the Wind- 
ward Islands, but in 1885 it was separated from the others, and had a distinct 
government. It is the principal station of the Royal Mail Steam Ship Com- 
pany in the West Indies. 

When approaching Barbados from the N.E. or eastward, it is said to make 
very much like St. Catherine’s point in the Isle of Wight. 

If from eastward, it is recommended to get into latitude 12° 56’ N., and to 
make for the southern side of the island, the eastern side of it being rocky. 
It is said that at the distance of 200 or 240 miles from the island, the water 
is discoloured and thick (as if on soundings, although no bottom can be found), 
and that this affords a ready means of determining the position of the ship. 
Numbers of small flying-fish are also frequently seen at this distance from it. 

Ragged Point Light.—A light is exhibited from a lighthouse on Ragged 
point, near the eastern extreme of Barbados. It is a revolving white light, 
flashing at intervals of 2 minutes ; it is 213 feet above the sea and visible 21 
miles. The lighthouse is situated 800 yards within the extremity of the cliff; 
it is built of white coral stone. Position, latitude 13° 9’ 55” N., longitude 
59° 25’ 47” W. 

Note.—On account of the prevailing strong current ranning westward on to 
the Cobbler reef, which lies 2} miles to the south-east of Ragged point, 
mariners are cautioned in closing the land to keep well to the north-eastward 
of the light. 

Cobbler Reef.—All the south-east coast of the island from Kilridge point 
to South point is bordered by a rocky ledge, which extends about a milo from 
the shore. This ledge of rocks named the Cobblers (from one of the number 
which is somewhat remarkable), and requires great caution when approaching 
it, particularly at night. The rocks terminate in a flat spit, which runs out 
5.8.W. a considerable distance from South point, and may be readily per- 
ceived during day by the white appearance of the water. About half a mile 

outside the Cobbler reef, and distant from 1 to 1} miles from shore, is a 
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narrow ridge of shallow water with only 7 to 9 fathoms on it and 20 to 80 
fathoms close-to. The 100-fathom line is about 2 miles from the shore. 
This part of the coast should never be approached nearer than 8 miles. 

South Point Light.—On South point there is a lighthouse 90 feet high, 
which is painted in red and white bands, each 74 feet in depth. It exhibits 
a red light revolving once in a minute; after an interval of about 12 seconds 
of darkness it again appears, gradually increasing for 24 seconds to its greatest 
brilliancy, and is then eclipsed during 24 seconds; it is 145 feet above the 
sea, and visible 18 miles. Before tke erection of this lighthouse, instances 
were not unfrequent of South point being mistaken for Needham point and 
fort, particularly at night; but these do not appear until the observer is west- 
ward of the spit, and the lighthouse should now effectually guard against such 
an error. 

The following instructions were published in the: official notice relative to 
the light :—‘‘ From the light, Seawell point bears about N.E. by E. 4 E. and 
Needham point W.N.W. } W., and except from between the opposite bear- 
ings the light is visible in all directions from the deck of a vessel within the 
distance of 18 miles. 

Vessels approaching the island from the eastward are recommended not to 
run down their longitude to the northward of 12° 55’ N.; and as soon as the 
light is discovered, to bring it to bear West; steering thence W. by S. and 
not passing it nearer than 2 miles. 

If approaching from north-eastward the light will not be visible until it 
bears to the westward of S.W. by W., being concealed by the high land 
forming Seawell point; and if kept in sight well open of that point, it will 
lead clear of the Cobblers, a group of dangerous reefs, which extend some miles 
from the eastern side of the island. Mariners are, however, advised to give 
this reef a wide berth, on account of the prevailing current to the westward. 
When the light is brought to bear N.E., a course may be taken for Needham 
point, which may be passed at the distance of a third of a mile, when hauling 
up into Carlisle bay.” 

CARLISLE BAY.—Carlisle bay, on the south-western side of the 
island, contains the capital, Bridgetown, which is built on its northern shore 
and is about 2 miles in extent. Although it possesses a cathedral and some 
good houses, tbe extreme irregularity of the buildings, and the crooked and 
unpaved streets give it a mean appearance. In the principal square is a good 
statue of Lord Nelson. At the southern part of the town there are a dockyard 
and garrison, with large and spacious barracks, and an excellent parade. 
Here the water is plentiful and good, but wood is scarce; coal and other 
supplies can be purchased. The tide is scarcely perceptible. 

The harbour of Bridgetown is an open roadstead much exposed to the south 
and south-west ; there is, however, an inner harbour, protected by the Mole 
head. Vessels drawing 14 feet can load or discharge inside the Carénage, 
alongside the qnav. A dry dock, 240 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 15 feet 
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deep, has been constructed on the south side of the Carénage. It is capable 
of lifting vessels of 1,200 tons dead weight, and of 14 feet draught. Bridge- 
town has a population of about 21,000. 

Lights.—A fixed white light is shown from the southern part of fort Charles 
on Needham point, at an elevation of 80 feet above the sea. It shows red to 
the southward of West (from the lighthouse); white to the northward of that 
bearing :—the red light is visible about 8 miles; the white light 8 or 10 
miles. This light is not to be depended on. 

A small red light is exhibited at the Adjutant General’s wharf, Bridge- 
town. 

Directions.—In approaching Barbados from eastward the latitude of 
18° N., which is about that of South point, should be attained at a consider- 
able distance to the eastward of the island. 

If South point light has been made from south-eastward, care should be 
taken not to approach the shore within 8 miles, until it bears N.E., when a 
course may be shaped for Needham point. 

When approaching Barbados from northward, keep if possible well east- 
ward of the island, in order to pass to windward of it, and having rounded 
the Cobbler reef at the distance of 8 miles, the coast may be skirted about 2 
miles off shore. Should the island be sighted at night from north-eastward, 
the light on Ragged point will be the guide, remembering that to clear the 
Cobbler reef it must not be brought to bear northward of W.N.W. till South 
point light is seen. 

Should vessels coming from this direction get to leeward and be obliged to 
pass west of the island, a berth of about 2 miles sbould be given to the reef 
off the north-west point, and the shore must be approached carefully. Sound- 
ings extend some short distance outside the reefs, 20 fathoms being found at 
about half a mile; a depth of not less than 10 fathoms will clear them. 
Approaching Carlisle bay from the northward, do not haul round Pelican is- 
land until the clock tower is in one with the gateway bearing S.E. by E. 

Making Barbados from eastward towards night-fall, it should be borne in 
mind that the first land seen will be that near Moncrieffe, about 540 feet high, 
and not the South point of the island, which is more than 800 feet lower (the 
upper ridge falling abruptly to the lower land); so that vessels steering a 
careful course to pass the supposed South point at a safe distance have, from 
this mistake and the increased current on nearing the land, frequently run 
into danger ; the light on Ragged point will now be the guide, as previously 
stated, for avoiding the Cobbler reef, where the 100-fathom line is only two- 
thirds of a mile off shore. 

Vessels approaching Carlisle bay from southward should give the revolving 
red light on South point a berth of at least 2 or 8 miles, and after passing it 
may haul up about W. by N. 4 N. for the bay, when the red light on Needham 
point will soon be seen. Keep the lead going, in nearing the point, and in 
hauling up into the bay when tbe white light is seen, bear in mind that the 
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rocky spit from Needham point is steep-to, the anchoring ground is full of 
holes, and at times crowded with vessels. 

In approaching the bay from northward when the light is seen, bring it to 
bear eastward of §.E. } E., to clear the shoals off Pelican point. 

When beating up to Barbados from westward, endeavour to keep directly 
under its lee in order to avoid the current which generally sets strong to the 
westward. Sometimes, however, the current varies its direction to N.W., and 
even as far as North, particularly between the island and Tobago, and its rate 
is chiefly governed by the strength of the wind; in the rainy season it is 
sometimes scarcely perceptible. 

A red beacon buoy, placed on the shoal extending from Needham point, is 
a great convenience to vessels approaching the anchorage. Its station is in 
5} fathoms, with Needham light bearing E. 3 S., and St. Mary’s church, in 
Bridgetown, N. } W. Vessels approaching the buoy must observe to keep it 
in a line with Pelican island, and pass it on the west side as near as they 
please, whence they may haul up N.N.E. until the water deepens to 10 fathoms, 
when they can anchor.* 

When running into Carlisle bay give Needham point a good berth to avoid 
the reef extending from it ; the mark to clear which in 8 fathoms is the house 
on Pelican island bearing N. by W. 3 W. Having rounded the reef, haul in 
towards the bay, till Charles fort, on Needbam point, bears 8.E. by S., and 
St. Mary’s steeple N. 4 E. 

To the N.N.W. of Carlisle bay are several shoals named the Pelican and 
Half-acre shoals, which are very dangerous and require great caution when 
sailing in their vicinity ; on their outer edge the depth is 7 fathoms. 

On the outermost of these shoals (named Long shoal) a bell buoy, painted 
black, is moored in 4 fathoms, 6 cables from the shore, with the hospital on 
Pelican island bearing 8.E. 4S. Vessels should pass westward of the buoy. 

Speightstown.—Northward of Bridgetown, about 53 miles, in a small 
place named Holetown, and 8} miles beyond this is Speightstown, a place of 
considerable importance, having a roadstead and wharf. There is anchorage, 
but the roadstead is not frequented, as it is more usual to ship the produce 
in small craft to Bridgetown. The town is defended by batteries, and has 
regular communication with Bridgetown. 

About 8 miles northward of Speightstown is Harrison point, off which a 
shoal extends fully three-quarters of a mile. Thence round the northern and 
eastern shores of the island, the coast is rocky, and should be approached 
with great caution, particularly as there is no place of shelter whatever; con- 
sequently vessels from eastward generally make for South point. 

The geographical position of the flagstaff, Kicketts battery, at Bridgetown, 
as determined by Lieutenant-Commander Green, U.S.N. is lat. 18° 5’ 42” N., 
long. 59° 87’ 19” W. 


* This buoy is so often carried away by the sea, that vessels must not rely too much 
upon seeing it. 
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Trinidad is the southernmost island of the Caribbees. It is separated from 
the main land of South America by the gulf of Paria, the entrance to which 
is by two channels ; that to the north is named the Dragon’s Mouth, and 
that to the south the Serpent’s Mouth. Both these channels are navigable, 
but the northern is that which is most used. The gulf of Paria is about 100 
miles in extent from east to west, with an average breadth of 50 miles, and 
may be considered as an immense port; over all its extent there is good 
anchorage on a bottom of mud and gravel, varying in depth from 8 to 80 
fathoms. In the most western part of the gulf some banks of mud and 
sand occur. 

Trinidad has the form of a parallelogram extending about 50 miles from 
north to south, and 80 miles from east to west, excepting at the southern and 
northern extremities, where two extensive promontories run out in a westerly 
direction, and include between them the eastern part of the gulf of Paria. Its 
northern, eastern, and southern shores are in general rocky and high ; but 
the western shores along the gulf of Paria are low, and either sandy or 
swampy. The area of the island is estimated to amount to about 1,750 
square miles, of which only about one-third is surveyed and appropriated. 

Along the northern shore of the island a chain of mountains extends from 
point Galera, the north-eastern point, to the Dragon’s Month, the highest 
parts of which are mounts Aripo (in lat. 10° 43}’ N., long. 61° 143’ W.) and 
Tucutche (in lat. 10° 44’ N., long. 61° 243’ W.); both these are 8,100 
feet high—the last mentioned is near the western end of the range. South 
of this range a plain extends across the island from east to west, with a 
broken surface on the east along Matura bay ; the greatest part of it is level, 
and contains some savannas, or natural meadows, in the eastern districts ; 
towards the gulf of Paria it terminates in extensive swamps. This plain is 
drained by two rivers, the larger of which, the Caroni, falls into the gulf of 
Paria ; the Oropuche falls into Matura bay. These rivers are navigable for 
small craft to a considerable distance from their mouths, and it has been 
proposed to unite them in the interior by a canal. South of this plain a 
range of hills runs across the island from E.N.E. to W.S.W., rising from the 
height of 600 to 1,000 feet. South of this range is another plain, with a 
surface generally very broken ; this, also, in some parts, contains extensive 
levels and savannas,—this plain is still in its natural state, being mostly 
covered with trees, and but few settlements have been formed upon it. Along 
the southern shore of the island, from point Galeota to point Icacos, is 
another chain of hills close to the coast, which probably nowhere exceeds 
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1,070 feet in height. Along the northern base of these hills, and towards 
the most south-eastern angle of the gulf of Paria, are some extensive swamps 
and lagoons which extend nearly to cape Corbaray. 

One of the greatest natural curiosities of Trinidad is the Pitch lake, which 
is somewhat more than a mile in length, and about 80 feet above the sea. It 
is in the south-west part of the island near cape Corbaray, and separated 
from the coast and lagoons in the vicinity of the cape by a low sandy tract of 
land. Although called a lake, it does not properly deserve that designation, 
as it is merely a plain from which ooze out large quantities of mineral bitu- 
men; this plain ie traversed by several small streams of water. The surface 
of the lake is subject to continual changes, and frequently in the morning 
there is a deep conical cavity where on the previous evening there was a small 
spot like an island covered with vegetation, and near the spot there may 
appear another which had no previous existence. Southward of cape Cor- 
baray there is a place in the sea which is in @ state of ebullition, and throws 
up a considerable quantity of bitumen ; and there are other places in the hills 
in its vicinity and along the shores where bitumen is found or thrown up. 
This bitumen, or asphaltic deposit, is of some value, the product being 
shipped to the United States and elsewhere for paving purposes. South- 
westward of this bituminous lake, and near point Icacos, there are some mud 
volcanoes. 

Trinidad is one of the most fertile of the West India islands, and all the 
fruits usually found in the tropics flourish here in extraordinary luxuriance. 
So rapid and luxuriant is the vegetation that some of the woods which cover 
even the mountains are absolutely impenetrable. Several of the trees grow 
to a stupendous size, and, if it were possible, to transfer them to the sea- 
shore, the wood, which is hard and beautifully grained, would prove a great 
source of wealth. Among these trees are many producing beautiful flowers, 
and there are whole groves of Bois-immortel, which is a high tree, and grows 
remarkably guick, the flower of which is of a magnificent red colour, between 
scarlet and bright purple. Other trees produce flowers of various colours 
and elegant forms, so that in summer, when all these trees are in blossom, 
the country has a very beautiful appearance. 

The climate of Trinidad cannot be considered healthy. It is less moist 
than that of the province of Guiana, and not so dry as Cumana ; but of late 
years it appears to have improved, and will probably continue to improve as 
the country becomes cleared. The mornings and evenings of the island have 
been characterised as delightful, and the nights are said to be invariably cool 
and refreshing, which, after the heat prevailing during the day, are very 
acceptable. 

The dry season is from the beginning of January to the latter end of May. 
In January and February northerly winds prevail, which as the year advances, 
veer to the north-east and eastward till June. The wet season then com- 
mences, and continues to December ; during these months, particularly in 
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September and the beginning of October, the rain falls in torrents, the wind 
at the same time being variable from south-east to west. 

The season of storms commences about the end of June, after which period 
they augmert in frequency and violence until October, when they occur 
almost daily. After this period the rain diminishes until December, from 
which time to the beginning of June, there is scarcely a fall of any rain in the 
day-time. 

In Trinidad, hurricanes, such as are felt in the more northern islands of 
the Caribbees, are seldom experienced, and the island appears to be situated 
out of the parallel of these phenomena. It would appear, also, that the island 
enjoys an immunity from earthquakes, as their shocks are seldom felt, and 
when they occur are not such as to occasion the least alarm. 

The population in 1891 was about 200,000. The chief products are sugar, 
molasses, rum, cacao, asphalt, cocoa-nuts, and fibre. Coal has been found 
at Pointe Noire, and is reported to be of fair quality. There is also an 
extensive carrying trade with Venezuela. The produce of the latter country 
is brought to Trinidad for re-shipment. 

The history of the island is briefly as follows:—-It was discovered by 
Columbus in July, 1498, and was then peopled by Caribs; and it was not 
until 1588 that a settlement was made by the Spaniards, who so oppressed 
the natives that their numbers rapidly diminished. In 1676 the French took 
the island, but it was soon after restored to Spain, by whom it was so much 
neglected, that in 1788 it only contained 2,768 inhabitants, of whom 2,082 
were native Caribs. The island was then a dependency of the government of 
Caraccas, and its sole produce was cocoa and indigo. In 1797, Trinidad was 
taken by the Britieh, in whose possession it still continues. 

Directions.—The following directions on approaching Trinidad are taken 
from the West India Pilot, vol. I., 1898, published by the Admiralty :— 

“Sailing vessels in the dry season between November and Jane, when the 
trade-wind is to the northward of East, should navigate the north side of 
Trinidad, and enter the gulf of Paria by the Boca Grande, or with a command- 
ing breeze from northward of East (not otherwise) may use the Boca de 
Huevos or Umbrella channel. In the remaining portion of the year, when 
light winds to the southward of East and heavy rains prevail, which increase 
the velocity of the northerly current, it will be more advantageous for coasters 
acquainted with the channels to navigate south of the island, and through the 
Serpent’s mouth, but it is not recommended for other vessels. Sailing vessels 
should always leave the gulf by the Bocas. 

In either case, vessels from the eastward should lose no opportunity by 


night or day of determining their position, in order to ascertain the effects of 


the current ; more especially in the rainy season, when its strength and direc- 
tion, as the island is approached, are extremely variable, and the lead should 
not be neglected. 

At about 20 miles eastward of Galera point there is a depth of about 48 
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fathoms, grey sand and shells, and the depth increasos from 25 to 80 fathoms, 
sand and shells, or stiff dark clay, at 6 miles from the shore. It is observable 
that the bottom all along the north shore of Trinidad is of soft mud and on 
the east side of the island it is composed generally of gravel, coarse gand or 
mud. 

It will always be pradent for a sailing vessel to keep well to the southward 
of the intended landfall, for it will at all times be extremely difficult to work 
back to the south-east against wind and current. The northern and eastern- 
- most mountains of Trinidad may be seen from a distance of 80 or 85 miles; 
but Galera point is only made out at about 9 miles. The north shore of the 
island is bold-to, and may be skirted at the distance of about 2 miles. On 
arriving off Macaripe cove, near the Bocas, should the wind fall light or draw 
to the southward, so that the current in the Bocas could not be. stemmed, it 
will be better to bring up with the kedge in 20 or 80 fathoms, at about a mile 
from the land, and wait for the breeze and flood-tide. If, on the other hand, 
this point should only be reached just before dark, and a fresh breeze prevail, 
especially in the season of the rollers, it will be better to stand off and on all 
night under commanding sail to windward of Saut d’Eau island, and wait for 
the full strength of the breeze on the following day, which generally sets in 
about noon. 

Sailing vessels should not attempt to run through either of the Bocas after 
sunset, as the wind then generally falls light and becomes variable.” 

Shoals off the East Coast.—A bank composed of sand and coral, 
known as the Delaware bank, is situated in about lat. 10° 50’ 20” N., long. 
60° 20’ 50” W.; it is about 13 miles in extent and the least known depth 
upon it is 18 fathoms, with 17 to 40 fathoms around. 

Emerald shoal lies about 17 miles E. by 8. of Galera point. It is com- 
posed of coral, sand, and shells, and extends about 2 miles in a north-east 
and south-west direction, with a breadth of about 1} miles. The shoalest 
spot, with a depth of 6 fathoms, lies on its north-east edge. Approximate 
position of shoalest spot, lat. 10° 44’ 45” N., long. 60° 86’ 45” W. 

Darien Rock.—This dangerous rock is situated with Manzanilla point 
bearing West 23} miles, and Galera point N.W. It is about 40 yards long, 
nearly flat and awash, and has been seen from aloft 6 miles off when the sea 
was breaking over it. 

EAST COAST.—Point Galera, the north-east point of the island, is lower 
than the coast westward of it, so that it cannot be seen from a greater dis- 
tance than 9 or 10 miles, although the mountains at the back of the point are 
visible about 80 miles. Upou the point the sea continually breaks, and there 
is a sunken rock off it at the distance of half a mile, which is often visible, 
and causes heavy breakers at times." ‘The coast from point Galera southerly 
to point Mayaro is comparatively low, except near point Manzanilla, about 


* Sunken rocks have been reported to lie seaward of this reef, but the survey of Trini- 
dad by Commander W. Chimmo, R.N., has not established their existence. 
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midway, at the back of which are four mountains sufficiently lofty to be visible 
at the distance of 25 miles; these are the beginning of the middle range of 
hills named the Barancas of Manzanilla. Here also is the entrance of the 
river L’ branche. 

Immediately under point Galera is the small but fertile settlement of 
Cumana, consisting of three or four plantations, pleasantly situated on land, 
tolerably even and rising with a very gentle ascent from a sandy bay, which 
always affords good landing, although it is quite unsheltered, and as much 
exposed to eastward as the rest of the coast, along whose whole extent, except 
at this spot, a tremendous surf breaks. Thence to Mayaro point, about 80 
miles to the southward, the coast is almost destitute of inhabitants, 

About 5 miles southward of Cumana is the small bay of Balandra, which is 
said to be capable of admitting schooners and droghers ; here the trees grow 
so close to the water that when the tide is up the branches project over it; 
but this is by no means peculiar to this place, as it common to all the sheltered 
shores of the island, and in some places as at Cumana and Mayaro point, the 
trees overhang the sea in full exposure to the trade wind. A little south of 
Balandra bay is the little bay of Salibia, where a small vessel may obtain 
tolerable shelter within an island; at the back of the bay is a river, the banks 


of which are covered with magnificent trees, whose branches sweep the sur- 
face of the water. 


Salibia bay is at the foot of the range of mountains which run along the 
north coast of Trinidad, and here ends the rocky district of point Galera. 
Thence southward as far as the eye can reach there is a long sandy shore, 
and a vast extent of land apparently level and of moderate height. Out of 
the plain arise a few distant isolated hills, all of which are covered with 
forests. The sandy shore is named Matura bay, and is about 10 miles long; 
it ends at Manzanilla point, and the surf is so heavy along its whole extent as 
to render landing quite impossible on any part of it. In about the middle of 
Matura bay is the river Oropuche, a considerable stream, but quite inacessible 
from the sea, on account of the surf which breaks heavily on the bar. 

Rock.—The master of the s.s. Magnetic, reports having touched on a coral 
rock (now called McMillan rock) with a depth of 14 feet on it, and 7 to 8 
fathoms around. Approximate position, latitude 10° 86’ 80” N., longitude 
60° 50’ 0” W. 

The land about Manzanilla point is extremely fertile, although destitute of 
fresh water, but this may be easily obtained by digging wells. Northward of 
the point the ground is very much broken for the space of about 8 miles. 

On the south side of Manzanilla point are some islets, within which the 
water is shoal, although deep enough to admit small vessels drawing less than 


10 feet water. This anchorage, although small, is the best on the east coast 


of the island. Off the point a reef extends half a mile, and at 2 miles S.E. 
from the point are three rocks on which the sea always breaks, and half a 
mile W. by 8. from these is a rock so small that it cannot be seen till quite 
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close to it. There is also some foul ground at nearly the same distance E. 
by N. from the three rocks, on which the sea breaks in bad weather; when 
approaching it the lead at one cast will fall from 9 into 43 fathoms. 

From Manzauilla point a sandy shore runs 10 miles southward to Mayaro 
point, but owing to the surf it is not possible to land on any part of it. This 
interval of coast is named Cocoa bay, from the circumstance of its shore for 7 
or 8 miles being bordered by a grove of cocoa-nut trees. In the middle of 
the bay is the mouth of the river Nariva, or, as it is sometimes called, Neg 
or Negro, which derives its water from the swamp through which it proceeds ; 
and as it runs parallel and close to the shore, it would appear as if the sea 
had made a continual effort to wash up the sand on the coast, but that the 
drain of the swamp had preserved for itself an open channel. Near thisriver 
is another, the Ortoire, which is navigable by large canoes for a considerable 
distance. 

Mayaro point has several rocks about it ; it should not be approached with- 
in 8 miles on account of the foul ground which extends from it, and the proba- 
bility of the existence of dangers in its immediate vicinity yet undiscovered.* 
Mayaro point may be easily recognised, as it forms the termination of the 
low sandy coast of Cocoa bay ; a little northward of it is a landing-place at 
the mouth of the river Ortoire. | 

From Mayaro point the coast runs 18 miles in a southerly direction to 
point Galeota, and is all low: off this interval of coast, named Mayaro 
bay, the depth at 2 miles from the land is 6 to 10 fathoms, the latter being 
in the vicinity of Galeota point. Point Galeota may be seen at the distance 
of 18 miles, but should not be approached closely on account of the rocks off 
it; many of these are above water. On the west side of the point is Guaya- 
guayare bay, which is very spacious, but so shallow that none but small 
vessels can find shelter in it ; a mile from the shore the depth is only 14 to 8 
fathoms. 

On the eastern coast of Trinidad there is no good watering-place, as the 
large rivers which discharge themselves into Matura, Cocoa, and Mayaro | 
bays, have very shallow bars and a heavy swell sets in from eastward, which 
makes it unsafe for strangers to approach the shore closely. Although there 
are no places affording shelter, vessels may lie in safety, at the following few 
anchorages in fine weather :—Off Salibia bay, in 6 fathoms, with the island 
bearing N. by W. distant 24 cables; the bay is shoal. At Manzanilla bay, 
in 5 fathoms, with the most to leeward of the small rocky islands at the 
entrance of the bay bearing N.W. distant 8 cables, and Manzanilla point, 
N.N.E. ; this is by far the best anchorage on the coast, and a ship will 


* The master of the s.s. New York City reports having struck upon a shoal situated 
about N.E.}E,2 miles from the north-east extreme of Mayaro point. Approximate 
position, lat, 10° 21' 30" N., long. 60° 56’ W. Shoal water is also reported to extend for 
& distance of 13 miles eastward of Mayaro point. 
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always have plenty of room to make sail from it, in case of necessity. A 
vessel may lie in 5 fathoms good ground, south-eastward nearly a mile from 
the mouth of the Ortoire river, with the outer rocky point bearing S.E. } S., 
and the last rocky bluff to the westward S. 87° W.; good anchors and cables 
are needed here, as a heavy swell sets in at times. Anchorage may also be 
obtained in any depth of water off the north point of Mayaro bay; the sound- 
ings here decrease very gradually to the shore. 

Along the east coast of Trinidad the current has a general set towards the 
N.N.W., but with much less strength during the ebb than the flood. It is 
also accompanied by a heavy swell of the sea, especially during a gale of 
wind ; hence a near approach to the shore is extremely dangerous. 

SOUTH COAST.—The south coast of Trinidad, to the Serpent's 
Month, is hilly, although it cannot be termed mountainous ; it appears to be 
easy of access, and the whole country is covered with woods. Till within a 
few years since, this part of the island was entirely uninhabited. At point 
Galeota, the hills begin to rise ; these extend along the whole southern coast 
of the island, rising to the height of 700 or 800 feet above the sea. The 
highest of the Trinity hills (1,070 feet) is 74 miles westward from point 
Galeota, and distant not more than a mile from the shore; the hilly land 
continues as far as point Erin, which is 164 miles eastward of the Serpent’s 
Month; thence westward, the hills gradually diminish in height; Erin hill, 
in lat. 10° 63’ N., long. 61° 883’ W. is only 800 feet high. 

At a few miles inland from Guayaguayare bay, in the woods, there is a 
pond, the surface of which is covered with liquid tar. It is also said that in 
the spring of the year a short eruption of flame and smoke breaks out in the 
sea, at about 2 miles from the shore of the bay, which is attended with an 
emission of a quantity of bitumen, with which the coast is afterwards strewn. 

When running along this coast the land presents nothing remarkable, ex- 
cept point Casa Cruz, 11 miles from point Galeota, which is probably between 
700 or 800 feet high. Here the country appears to be a little cultivated. 
Hence the land, although it still maintains its hilly character, declines in 
height to point Icacos, the south-west point of the island. 

There is no fresh water to be obtained along the coast, except at a short 
distance westward of point Casa Cruz, where a stream precipitates itself over 
the hills into a hole or well near the shore ; and there is always great difficulty 
in obtaining supplies. 

When running along the shore, a distance of 2 to 5 miles should be main- 
tained ; at the former distance the depth will be 8 to 10 fathoms, and at the 
latter distance 26 to 12 fathoms, on a bottom of soft mud and shells. At 
about 12 miles before reaching point Tracos, the western extremity of Icacos 
point, there is a reef of only 6 feet water at low tide, known as Dispatch reef; 
it is distant 14 miles from the land, and midway between it and Erin point is 
a 12 foot patch. To avoid these shoals keep in a greater depth than 6 fathoms 
and do not bring Erin point to bear eastward of E. by N. when abreast them, 
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The current along this coast is always westerly, and generally at the rate 
of 2 and 2} miles an hour ; it is, however, greatly influenced by strong winds 
and heavy rains, and also by the quantity of water discharged from the 
Orinoco. 

Serpent's Mouth.—The Serpent’s Mouth is generally preferred to the 
Dragon’s Mouth in the rainy season. Point Icacos is a low, flat, bushy point, 
with a beach of yellow sand. A shoal of only 8 feet water, known as the 
Wolf rock, lies westward of it, at the distance of about 4 cables ; this shoal 
is marked by a bell buoy, white placed N.N.W. $ W. one cable from it. 
There are several shoals of 3 fathoms lying North and South of Wolf rock. 
The channel between this rock and the point has a depth of from 4 to 6 
fathoms in it, and point Icacos is so bold that at a cable from it there are 7 to 
5} fathoms. The current here runs to the S.W. with the flood, at the rate of 
21 miles an hour, and with the ebb it sets N.W., with a velocity of from 3 
to 84 miles an hour. 

Light.—A small fixed white light, visible 5 alsa: is shown from a mast on 
the beach at Icacos point. 

In the middle of the Serpent’s Mouth there is a round, bluff, rocky islet 
115 feet high, named Soldado, southward and eastward of which are some 
very dangerous rocky heads. And immediately within the Gulf of Paria, 
close to the shore, are some conspicuous perpendicular rocks, named Gallos, 
off which the water is shoal to some distance. 

Three-fathom bank.—F rom half to 14 miles westward of Icacos and Corral 
points is a bank of shallow water known as Three-fathom bank, on which are 
patches of 3 fathoms water or less. Near its eastern part is a patch, con- 
sisting of hard sand and clay, having two shoal spots, about 80 yards apart, 
with 18 and 15 feet on them respectively. ‘This shoal patch is named 
Demerara bank ; from its shoalest spot the lighthouse on Icacos point bears 
S.E. 4 8. 94 cables. 

A red buoy is moored on the east side of Demerara bank and a similar 
buoy on the 3-fathom patch nearly a mile westward of it; they are not to be 
depended on. 

A shoal known as the Cacique, with 2 fathoms water over it, lies abreast 
Columbus bay, nearly a mile off shore, with Gallos western rock bearing 
N.E. by E. 

It will be noticed, when running for the Serpent’s Mouth from eastward, 
that the south shore or mainland of South America, is very different in 
character to the land of Trinidad; the latter, as before-mentioned, being hilly. 
The coast of the main land is low and flat, and so very shallow ard muddy, 
that the mangrove and other trees have advanced into the sea several miles 
beyond the land, which, to a great extent, isa mere muddy swamp. 

In clear weather this passage may be approached with confidence. Having 
arrived in the vicinity of point Erin, about 12 miles from the mouth, a change 
will be observed in the colour of the sea, which is said to be occasioned by 
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the shoal previously mentioned, as lying off this point. Proceeding onwards, 
point Quemada or Burnt point, may be approached to the distance of a mile, 
withont danger, and afterwards the passage through the Serpent’s Mouth may 
be selected that may be most convenient. 

The Serpent’s Mouth is divided into four channels:—1. The channel be- 
tween the Wolf rock, previously mentioned, and point Icacos. To enter by this 
channel from the eustward, steer round Icacos point, at the distance of 2 
cables, or midway between it and Wolf rock bell buoy, thence gradually bring 
Teacos point to bear 8.8.E. astern, and keep it so, which will lead between 
Demerara bank and Cacique shoal, in depths of not less than 8 fathoms, until 
Gallos rocks bear eastward of E. by N., when course may be altered as 
necessary. 

2. The second channel is between the Wolf rock and two patches of 8 
fathoms at about a mile westward from it. It is over a bank of 8} to 44 
fathoms at low tide; the northerly set of the current aids in quickly getting 
through it. A mark to lead clear of the west side of Wolf rock is Gallos 
point open of Corral point bearing N.E. } N. 

To enter by the channel, vessels having passed a quarter of a mile west- 
ward of Wolf rock, steer N.N.W. } W. to pass between the two red buoys, 
in depths of not less than 8 fathoms. The positions of the buoys, however, 
are not to be depended on. 

8. The third channel lies between the last-mentioned 3-fathom patches 
and Soldado rock, including the reefs and shoals south-eastward from the 
rock. This channel extends nearly 24 miles from east to west. The depth 
is 7 fathoms at 24 cables from the eastern part of Soldado reef (the south-east 
ledge), 9 fathoms in the middle of the passage, and 6 fathoms near the 8- 
fathom patches. 

To enter by this channel vessels should after passing Quemada and Icacos 
points at the distance of a half to one mile, bring Soldado rock to bear 
W.N.W., and keep it on that bearing until Cedros point opens of Gallos rocks, 
bearing N.E. by E. $ E., when steer N. by W., in the fairway, until Soldado 
rock bears southward of W. by S., when a vessel will be northward of all 
dangers. 

In this channel the stream, with the flood-tide, sets W. by 8., at the rate 
of 8 and 84 miles an hour, and with the ebb N.W. and W.N.W., at the rate 
of 4 and 44 miles an hour. 

4, The fourth channel (between the Soldado and its reefs, and the main 
land) is the widest of the passages, and probably about 4 miles wide. As 
this channel has not been surveyed it cannot be recommended. | 

Directions.—The following directions for the Serpent’s Mouth are ex- 
tracted from the West India Pilot, vol. I., 1893, published by the Admiralty. 

‘The most favourable period for entering the gulf of Paria by the Serpent's 
Mouth in @ sailing vessel is during the summer or rainy months, when the 
trade-wind is to the southward of East; indeed, it is seldom attempted at 
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any other time by sailing vessels. In this case, vessels approaching it will, 
of course, keep very much farther to the southward, towards the main, than 
if pursuing the northern route through the Bocas, to avoid being drifted past 
the entrance by the strong current running north-westward, which is at its 
maximum at this period. 

Light draught vessels may use either Eastern (First), or Second channels, 
but moderate draughts, if they come this way, which is not recommended, 
should take Middle or Third channel. 

The only channel that is navigable at night, and by light draught vessels 
only, is the Kastern, near Icacos point, provided Wolf rock can be avoided ; 
but should the wind fall light before reaching thus far in daylight, it will be 
more prudent to anchor, for it would be impossible for a sailing vessel to keep 
her position to windward against the current.”’ 

GULF OF PARIA.—Having sailed through the Serpent’s Mouth, » 
vessel will be in the gulf of Paria, which is of great extent, being upwards of 
100 miles in length from east to west, and of an average breadth of. 50 miles. 
The southern shores of the gulf consist generally of very low, marshy land, 
being the great delta of the Orinoco ; but the northern shores are higher, 
some parts of the Parian peninsula rising to a considerable altitude. Sound- 
ings can be obtained over all the gulf, and it is said that vessels can anchor 
in any part of it without the least risk, and in the depth of water which best 
suits them. The depth is shallower in the western part of the gulf than the 
eastern ; in the former it is from 6 to 44 fathoms, but in the latter, near the 
shores of Trinidad, from 14 to 10 fathoms, at about the same distance from 
the shore. 

The currents in the gulf have considerable strength; these emanate not 
only from the general current, which runs westward along the coast of Guiana, 
but also from another, produced by the tides, which present such obstacles to 
navigation, that they can only be overcome by a knowledge of the effects 
which the various currents cause in different parts of the gulf. In con- 
sequence of the current, vessels never attempt to leave the gulf by the 
Serpent’s Mouth, the set from eastward being so strong as to render the 
attempt impracticable. 

The sains prevail here principally from July to November, during which 
months the winds are from E.8.E. and S.E., and have but little strength. 
In the other months of the year the wind blows strongly from N.E. and E.N.E.; 
it is in consequence of this that a preference is generally given to the Ser- 
pent’s Mouth in the rainy season, and to the Dragon’s Mouth in the dry 
season ; consequently, when making Trinidad, regard should be had to the 
season of the year, and point Galera steered for in the months from December 
to June, and point Galeota from July to December. The distinctive character- 
istics of these headlands have been already noticed. 

The gulf of Paria is remarkable for the abundance of its fish, which are 
caught in such immense quantities that all the markets of the West Indis 
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Islands might be supplied with them. There are also oysters, lobsters, 
crabs, and prawns, besides various descriptions of other shell-fish. Vast 
quantities of these fish are taken to Port Spain, Trinidad, which is the prin- 
cipal port in the gulf. 

Having entered the gulf of Paria by the Serpent’s Mouth, steer so as to 
gain the western coast of Trinidad, along which vessels may sail at the dis- 
tance of 24 or 8 miles, so far as Cape Corbaray, near which is the remark- 
able bitumen lake previously mentioned. From cape Corbaray the distance 
to port Spain is 25 miles. From an offing of 2 miles westward from this 
cape the direct course to the port is N. by E. 4 E.; vessels, however, seldom 
coast along Trinidad so far as to attain this headland, but generally steer as 
direct as they can from the Serpent’s Mouth. From Soldado rock to the 
port the bearing and distance are N.E. 3 N. 45 miles. 

WEST COAST.— When coasting along the western shore of Trinidad 
from the Serpent’s Month, it will be noticed that the whole of it as far as port 
Spain consists of a low and richly wooded land. Many small rivers here dis- 
charge their waters,—in general on to a beach dry at low water. 

At nearly 8 miles from point Icacos is point Cedros, a cliffy projection of 
the coast. The shore between trends eastward and northward, and forms a 
shallow bay having a depth of only 15 feet at 2 miles from the land. A reef 
extends out from Cedros poiut about two-thirds of a mile, and outside this is 
a rock (dry at low tide) known as the Barrel of Beef; this rock is, we believe, 
marked on its north side by a bell buoy. Westward of the Barrel of Beef 
about a third of a mile is Loo reef, a small patch of only 6 feet at low water. 
A white beacon buoy has been moored outside these reefs in about 4 fathoms 
water ; hence, so long as vessels keep well to the westward of this buoy they 
will be in no danger of getting on the shallow flat bordering the shore,—in 
the event of the buoy not being at its station, a mark to go clear of Loo reef 
is the dwelling-house at pvint St. Mary open of the point aud bearing 
8.3 E. 

From Cedros point the distance to cape Corbaray is 12} miles in a N.E. 
by E. direction. Between these two points are Granville, Irois, and Guapo 
bays. Ia the western part of Irois bay is the convict establishment of the 
colony. About half a mile off Rouge point, the west extreme of Irois bay is 
a coral patch, having a least depth of 5 feet over it; it is marked bya red 
conical buoy in 24 fathoms, with Rouge point bearing S.E. A detached 
patch of 8 fathoms exists half a mile north-eastward of the coral patch. 

Cape Corbaray is the western projection of a rounded headland 2 or 8 miles 
in extent, known as Brea (Pitch point), which is so named from some im- 
mense blocks of bitumen, having the appearance of black rocks, lying 
amongst the foliage around it. A reef stretches off from this land a short 
distance in a westerly direction, and forms with the shore a small boat har- 
bour. The cape should have a good berth in passing, and it is recommended 
not to get into a less depth than 5 fathoms. 

12 
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Light.—On the end of the pier at La Brea point, a lighthouse, consisting 
of a red iron column 20 feet high, has been constructed. It shows a jized 
white light, 50 feet above the sea, visible about 7 miles. 

The land forming point Brea is for a considerable distance covered with 
bitamen. At about three-quarters of a mile in-shore from the extremity of 
the point is the large lake of bituminous matter, which has already been 
described. This lake is about 100 acres in extent, and is rightly considered 
to be one of the greatest natural curiosities of the island. 

The best anchorage off this part of the coast is with the house at point 


Brea bearing South to 8. by E. distant about a mile. The depth is about 7 
fathoms. 


From point Brea the land trends eastward 8} miles and then turns north- 
ward and forms the bay of San Fernando. At about 10 miles from point 
Brea there is a hill close to the shore, which is an excellent landmark ; it is 
named Naparima hill, is 591 feet high, appears round, and may generally 
be seen at a distance of about 25 miles, although it is frequently obscured 
by the haze which hangs over the low land. 

From Bontour point, a rocky point just southward of San Fernando, a reef 
which uncovers 2 feet, extends about 2 cables. Nearly 8 cables W. by S. 
from this point is the Farallon rock, 60 feet high, and about 6 cables west- 
ward of the Farallon is a 9-foot shoal. 

The southern shore of San Fernando bay is shallow for a considerable 
distance out ; the whole coast eastward of Brea point as far as the village 
may be said, indeed, to be bordered by a sandy flat to the distance from the 
beach of 84 miles,—the depth on the outer edge of this flat is about 18 feet 
at low water. Outside this shallow bank there is a small shoal of 16 to 18 
feet, named Baillie, marked by a red conical buoy on its north-west extreme, 
close to its northern side are soundings of 6 and 7 fathoms. A shoal with 
15 feet water over it is situated 24 miles south-eastward of Baillie shoal, 
with Pierre point bearing N.E., and the Farallon rock East; it is marked 
by a red conical buoy. When approaching the village from westward, the 
clump of trees on point Pierre should be kept in one with the right shoulder 
of Montserrat hills, bearing E.N.E. (easterly) and it will lead vessels clear 
of the shallow flat surrounding point Brea and also northward of Baillie 
shoal. 

The town of San Fernando is the second place of importance in Trinidad, 
it is regularly built but of no great extent; the hospital and Roman Catholic 
church are conspicuous from seaward. The pier, 800 feet long, has a depth 
of 3 feet at low water. Population 6,000. The water here is not good. 

Tides. —It is high water, full and change, at San Fernando at 4h. 88m., 
springs rise 5 feet, neaps 8 feet. In the bight off San Fernando tho streams 
are scarcely perceptible. 

The anchorage of San Fernando is in 18 feet water at about 1} miles W. 
by N. from the town. If from westward bring the zinc-roofed house 
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(northward of the pier) in one with Naparima hill, bearing E. by 8. 3 S.; if 
from northward, and after rounding the flats extending out from the shore, 
Farallon rock (60 feet high and westward of the village) in one with the 
white shed on Remise estate, bearing S. by E.,—each of these marks leads to 
the roadstead. The anchorage is quite open to all winds from north-westward. 

From San Fernando the coast trends northward about 20 miles to the 
river Caroni, a large stream the mouth of which is barred. It is low and 
well wooded throughout the whole extent, and is fronted by shallow water to 
the distance out of about 2 miles. .Some buoys have, we believe, been 
moored on the most dangerous parts of this flat to prevent the too close 
approach of vessels. Along this stretch of coast it will be prudent not to get 
into a less depth than 6 fathoms. 

PORT SPAIN.—This port, the capital of Trinidad and the seat of 
government, is northward of the river Caroni, and is the principal place of 
commerce in the island ; its population in 1891 was 83,700. The town lies 
low, being situated on the shore at the south extreme of a low flat plain at 
the base of St. Anne’s mountains. It is well built, has wide streets laid out 
at right angles, and some fine buildings, amongst which are the custom- 
house, market, and some churches. The valley is drained on the east side of 
the city by St. Anne’s river, on the west side by the Maraval river, but they 
are mere mountain streams. There is not sufficient depth alongside the 
wharves of the town for loading vessels ; so that cargo is brought to them in 
the anchorage by means of lighters. 

Supplies. —Coal can always be obtained, about 1,000 tons being usually 
kept in hulks. Water is abundant, and is obtainable from a pipe at the inner 
extreme of the pier, or at the lighthouse wharf. Provisions of all sorts are 
plentiful. 

Light.—On the jetty, a fixed red light is shown at 50 feet above the sea, 
visible 18 miles. It is shown westward of the line of bearing from the light 
of 8.W. by 8.; hence vessels approaching at night will not run on the western 
shore of the island if it is kept in sight. 

Time Signal.—A ball is dropped from the police barrack tower, Bruns- 
wick square, at noon, Port of Spain mean-time, equivaleat to 4h. 6m. 2-5s. 
p-m. Greenwich mean-time. 

—Caution.—As it is only intended for keeping the clocks correct, it is of no 
value for rating chronometers. Position, lat. 10° 39’ N., long. 61° 30’ 88” W. 

Anchoraye.—Anchorage can be taken up anywhere off the town on a 
bottom of soft mad. 

If a vessel drive from her anchors, she will go on soft ground and receive 
no damage. The best place to run aground is in the north-west part of the 
bay. The depth increases from the shore very gradually, the 3-fathom line 
of soundings is about a mile off the town. By anchoring with the lighthouse 
bearing not northward of E.N.E., a vessel will avoid the foul water dis- 
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Tides.—It_ is high water at the port at 4h. 30m. on the days of full and 
change ; spring tides rise 4 feet, and neaps 24 feet :—the water is slack 
about 14 hours, both at high and low water. The flood comes from westward, 
and the ebb from south-eastward. 

From port Spain the coast runs westward 64 miles to Carenage «and 
Chaguaramas bays, which are situated just under the north-west point of the 
island. The Carenage isa small place, 14 miles in extent and capable of 
admitting small vessels, as it has a depth of 2 to 84 fathoms in it. On the 
north side of it, a bank of 6 to 10 feet extends out some little distance ; this 
is steep, so that it will be necessary to exercise caution when running in; 
—when in, vessels lie sheltered from northerly winds. 

At about 1} miles south-eastward from the entrance to Carenage bay, there 
are three or four rocky islets, named the Coloras, or Five islands, which are 
surrounded for a short distance by a bank of from 9 to 12 feet water ; 
immediately outside this bank the depth is from 4 to 6 fathoms. Between 
Carenage and Chaguaramas bays are the two Diego islands, about half a mile 
from the shore and 200 feet high, the soundings round which are 10 to 20 
fathoms. 

Chaguaramas bay is capable of affording excellent anchorage in every part; 
it 18 about 2 miles in extent, and has a depth of 20 to 4 fathoms. Im- 
mediately off the entrance of the bay, and at about half a mile from the shore, 
is a large island, 860 feet high, named Gaspar Grande, which is about a mile 
in length, and one-third of a mile broad. The passage in is on either side of 
the island; the anchorage inside is very much sheltered by it from south- 
westward. Between Gaspar Grande and the north shore there is a small 
islet, named Gasparillo, which is 120 feet high. ‘This harbour contains good 
anchorage in every part; the shores are bold, except off the large plantation 
(abandoned), situated in the principal valley on the north side, whence a shoal 
of 1 to 8 fathoms extends 8 cables, the outer edge of which bends to the 
W.N.W., and is very steep. The most convenient place for watering is in 
18 fathoms, with the east end of Gaspar Grande bearing South, and Delgada 
or Taitron point, a little open of St. Joseph point ; the water is of inferior 
quality. 

Tides.— At Gasparillo islet the tide rises about 4 feet. The flood rung 
eastward, and continues 8 hours; the ebb runs westward. 

Along the coast from point Icacos to point Brea, the flood tide sets south- 
ward and westward, and the ebb the contrary; but thence northward it follows 
the direction of the coast, the flood setting south and the ebb north. 

Dragon’s Mouth.—The Dragon’s Mouth is the passage between the 
north-west end of ‘I'rinidad and the peninsula of Paria. In it are three islands, 
named Mono, Huevos, and Chaca-chacare, by which the passage is divided 
into four channels.* These channels were named Bocas del Drago (Dragon’s 


* Huevos ought properly to be described as two islands, a small channel dividing it in 
the centre; but the channel is so narrow that it is usually considered one island. 
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Mouths) by Columbus, from the velocity of the current which he found set- 
ting through them. This current, however, varies in strength: in autumn, 
when the Orinoco swells (at which season he passed them), its rapidity is 
greatest ; it arises thus:—The stream coming from southward, and setting 
strongly upon the southern and eastern shores of Trinidad, increases in velo- 
city as it passes through the south-western channel into the gulf of Paria; 
while the current which usually sets along the northern shore, generally runs 
in a W. by S. direction, and tends towards the south-eastern coast of Cumana 
and Paria ; these currents meeting each other occasion a great accumulation 
of water in the gulf, which is much increased during the rainy season by the 
water discharged by the rivers. This volume of water pressing forward to 
discharge itself to the northward through the Bocas, causes a violent agitation 
of the sea, which may have prompted Columbus to bestow the name of the 
Dragon’s Mouths on these channels. 

1. Boca Mono.*—This channel lies next to Trinidad, between it and 
Mono island, and is narrow and dangerous in several places, although the 
depth in mid-channel is 25 to 43 fathoms; it is very unsuitable for a sail- 
ing vessel. In this passage the wind is generally scant, and the currents 
are strong and irregular:—The current always flows northward, the ebb- 
tides running at the rate of 1 and 2 miles an hour, and the flood some- 
what less :— it is also subject to calms, from the heights that enclose it, and 
is by no means to be recommended, being the most crooked, the longest 
and narrowest of sll the channels. The stream in its passage through the 
channel occasions many whirlpools, and the projecting points of land have 
generally a reef extending from them ; hence vessels should keep as much 
as possible in mid-channel. A small rock, which dries 3 feet in height at 
low tide, lies close off Taitron point, on the south-east side of the channel ; 
and a sunken ledge also extends from the projecting point of Mono island 
opposite it ;—these rocks are both very steep. The north-east point of Mono 
island has a rock off it, known as Puerco island ; this rock is 70 feet high, 
very steep, and must always be passed on its east side. 

2. Boca de Huevos.—This channel, also known asthe Umbrella passage, 
is situated between Mono and Huevos islands, and lies N.N.E. and S.S.W. 
It is nearly a mile wide, and of great depth; through it the stream gene- 
rally flows northward during the ebb-tide, but with less velocity than in the 
Mono channel; during the flood it becomes almost imperceptible; it is, 
therefore, by many, considered the shortest, clearest, and best passage by 
which to enter the gulf. It is advisable, in this passage, to keep closer to 
Huevos than to Mono island, to avoid being becalmed by the high land of 


* Captain Smith, of the s.s. Schiehallion, reports that in attempting to enter the 
gulf of Paria, by the Boca Mono, so strong a westerly current was experienced that it 
became necessary to back the ship out, and he, therefore, advises against attempting 
this entrance. 
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the latter; and also because the current inclines to the N.E. Vessels should 
never attempt to sail through it with a scant wind. 
Vessels sailing into the gulf of Paria by this channel are recommended to 
take the tide of flood, and not to attempt it unless with a breeze that will 
keep the ship under command ; should the wind be such that they can run 
through it at once with a velocity of 4 knots an hour, there will be no occa- 
sion to wait for a tide. In aclear night there is no danger in entering this 
channel. Should it be calm, and the night obscure, or the wind scant and 
tide unsuitable, so that it is desirable to wait for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity to enter, vessels can anchor at about two-thirds of a mile from the 
shore of Trinidad, in 22 fathoms, unless the wind be at N.E., which sends 
in a great sea; or, they can make short tacks along the coast. From point 
Toco to point Chupara, the bottom is of mud, and southward of the mud the 
soundings are coarse sand and fine gravel ; westward of point Chupara, the 
bottom consists of a green-coloured mud ; by observing these differences in 
the quality of the ground, the shipmaster will readily know what part of the 
coast he is abreast of, and can proceed accordingly. 
8. Boca de Navios, or Ship Passage.—The channel is between Huevos 
and Chaca-chacare islands, and is considered the best channel for ships sail- 
ing outward. It is about 1} miles broad, and the shores on each side are 
steep. When sailing out of the gulf by this channel, keep the eastern land 
on board. When endeavouring to enter from southward, the wind is gener- 
ally favourable, until the vessel arrives within the head of the passage, when 
sudden flaws from the adjacent high lands are frequently experienced. In all 
cases it 1s necessary to be on the watch, and be ready to haul to the wind in 
time ; for otherwise, with a light breeze and northerly current, the vessel 
may be whirled round by the stream, and carried out again to sea. In the 
Boca de Navios the stream always runs out during the flood tide at the rate 
of 14 miles an hour; but with the ebb its rapidity is increased to nearly 4 
miles ; at high water only can a vessel expect to get through it, and therefore 
it becomes the best by which to leave the gulf. It is high water here at 
about 3h. 39m., full and change. 
_ 4, Boca Grande.—This channel is westward of Chaca-chacare island, and 

is by far the widest channel and safest for a sailing vessel. Vessels used 
formerly to run down the northern shore of Trinidad for the Boca Grande, 
availing themselves of wind and tide, and enter the gulf westward of the 
island of Chaca-chacare. The channel is fully 5 miles broad, the ebb rans 
with less velocity than in any of the others, and the flood is almost station- 
ary. There is abundance of room to work the ship through. 

This channel is free from dangers, with the exception of the Diamond rock, 
a rock of about (0) yards in circumference, and with only 9 feet water over 
it, but having deep water all round it. It lies with the south-west point of 
Chaca-chacare bearing E.N.E. distant three-quarters of a mile; Pato or 
Goose island, on the west side of the channel, bearing S.W. by W. } W., 
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and the south-east point of Paria W. by S. Over this rock the current sets 
strongly. We believe that it is marked by a red bell buoy surmounted by a 
black dise moored off its west side.* 

Directtons.—Sailing vessels entering the gulf of Paria by the Boca Grande, 
should keep towards the Chaca-chacare island, taking care, however, not to 
come within the influence of the baffling winds under the high land. Ifa 
vessel has to work in, the Paria shore should be given a wide berth, as the 
current sets strongly towards it, and there is no safe anchorage. The only 
danger is Diamond rock, marked by a buoy, at the south-west extreme of 
Chaca-chacare, which will be avoided by keeping Cabres island open of 
Cabres point, until Romain point comes open of the rocks off the south- 
west extreme of Chaca-chacare island, when a course may be shaped to 
the eastward for Port of Spain. 

Vessels from Port of Spain running out through the Boca Grande with 
light winds, must be careful to give Chaca-chacare island a berth of about 14 
miles until Cabres island is open westward of Cabres point, which leads 
westward of Diamond rock, when a fairway course may be shaped, taking 
care, however, to keep well clear of the Paria shore. 

In the south-west part of Chaca-chacare island there is a bay of consider- 
able extent, the head of which is such low land as almost to divide the 
island in two parts.t Southward of this low neck are some rocks scattered 
along the shore, at the distance of about a cable. The depth in the bay 
decreases from 25 fathoms at the entrance to 18 and 12 fathoms at its head, 
the latter soundings being at about 14 cables KE. by S. from the low neck ; 
the bottom is of mud, which has usually an offensive odour. The bay is a 
very convenient anchorage, but the baffling winds from the high land on each 
side of it are at times extremely troublesome ; it is directly exposed to winds 
from E.S.E. 

When entering the gulf of Paria by the Boca Grande vessels should guard 
against the effect of the current already described, for otherwise they will be 
driven too far to leeward, and have great difficulty in beating up for port 
Spain. They ought, therefore, when taking this passage, to haul round 
Chaca-chacare island, giving its south-west point a barth of a good mile, and 
having passed the Diamond rock, should make a long tack to the south-east- 
ward, and then, if the wind permit, steer north-easterly for port Spain. Or, 
in entering by either of the Bocas, so soon as they have passed through, and 
are southward of them, they should haul by the wind on the port tack, both 


* The Diamond is a very dangerous rock as the current sets directly over it; hence 
vessels bound to port Spain must not round the south-west point of Chaca-chacare island 
too sharply in the desire to shorten distance. In the event of the buoy marking it being 
away from its statiou, it will be cleared on the north side so long as Cabres island (a rock 
135 feet high, off the north end of Chaca-chacare island) is open of Cabres point, the 
north-west point of Chaca-chacare island, bearing N.E. 4 N.; and, on the south side, 
Romain point should be kept well open southward of South-west rock. 

t This narrow neck of land has such little elevation that boats may be hauled over it. 
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to get away from the Bocas, and to approach the coast of Trinidad. Thig 
tack should be followed while the flood tide lasts, and then the starboard tack 
as soon as the ebb begins, by which means they will either reach the anchor- 
age, or get very near to it. 

Some persons consider it preferable, after they have entered the gulf to 
work tack and tack, especially should the port tack not be favourable ; but it 
should be remembered that the currents always run strongest opposite and 
near to the straits ; therefore if they begin to tack too much within the vicinity 
of the Bocas, the ebb tide may endanger their being forced out again, or to 
prevent that, they may be compelled to anchor; or should neither of thesa 
events take place, they will meet the ebb, which in all probability will hinder 
their reaching port Spain. But on the contrary, by prolonging their tack 
well into the gulf even to the parallel of mount Naparima if necessary, they 
will there find the ebb tide most advantageous for the starbuard tack, so that 
they may either proportion their course sufficiently to reach the anchorage, 
or may gain it by making a short tack. Whenever it happens to be a calm, 
or the wind so light that the vessel is unable to make progress, it is recom- 
mended to come to with the kedge, as that will be sufficient to resist the tide. 
Avoid using the large anchors, if possible, because they sink so deeply that 
there is sometimes difficulty in recovering them. 

In all these channels there is great depth of water (in the Bocas Grande 
and Navois, bottom is not touched in mid-channel with a line of 100 fathoms), 
so that a ship may run close to the sides of the islands, except at the pro- 
jecting points or stony reefs. When entering, the best time is about two 
hours after the tide begins to flow; for sailing out, about one hour after the 
commencement of the ebb. 

NORTH COAST.—tThe north coast of Trinidad is bold, with the ex- 
ception of a small part, has steep mountains, thickly covered with wood down 
to the shore. The sea breaks heavily on this coast along its whole extent, 
and renders landing impossible, except at a very few places. The soundings 
extend several miles off, and are almost regular, so that a vessel may 
approach the shore to the depth of 8, 7, or 6 fathoms, the bottom being every- 
where good, sand and mud ; it is not, however, advisable to go into any of 
the bays to leeward of that of Maracas, as the high mountains there prevent 
the wind from blowing home, and the swell in such a case renders it difficult 
to manage a ship. 

Macaripe Cuve.—At about 8} miles eastward of Boca Mono, there is a 
small cove named Macaripe, where are two small batteries. Great caution 
is required by large vessels anchoring here; the 14-fathom line of sound- 
ings is barely outside the line joining the north-east and south-west points of 
the bay. 

Steer in with the north-east point of the bay bearing S.E. by E., and 
auchor as soon as the depth of 15 fathoms is struck. A sailing vessel should 
anchor at least one-third of a mile off shore, in 25 or 30 fathoms. 


— 
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At a distance of 30 yards to the northward of the north-east point is a 
sunken rock. In the south-west part of the cove are two sunken rocks at 
about 80 yards from the shore, and on which the sea breaks when there is 
any swell. 

At change of tide a bore rushes round the cove, swinging the ship violently 
round her anchors. During a night that H.M.S. Druid was anchored there 
the vessel was turned no less than four times, twice in half an hour. Alto- 
gether Macaripe cove is a most unsafe anchorage. 

The shore ends of two telegraph cables are laid in Macaripe cove. 

At 64 miles beyond Macaripe cove is another small sandy bay, named 
Chute d’eau, from some streamlets of water, which, as they descend from the 
hills, are projected over the rocks in various directions; from this bay a path 
scarcely practicable leads across the mountains to San Juan. Off this bay is 
Saat d’eau, a wooded islet 870 feet high and steep to, with a boat channel 
between it and the main. At 5 miles beyond Chute d’eau, is the bay of 
Maracas, and at about midway between there is a bay named Vache. On 
the east side of Maracas bay is Las Cuevas, another sandy bay, on the eastern 
side of which the sandy shore is wooded almost close to the sea, in a very 
picturesque manner, with several breaks, projections, and retirements in the 
woods, filled by long, winding slips of land, and varied by high rocks, and 
many small rivulets. 

Although Maracas bay is larger than that of La Cuevas, it is more subject 
to calms and sudden gusts of wind; hence the best anchorage is in the latter 
bay. Vessels usually cast anchor in 9 fathoms, with point Chupara bearing 
N.E. by E.; fort Abercrombie E.N.E., and the large house to the north of 
the bay S. by W. 

From Las Cuevas bay to Reefs point, a distance of nearly 80 miles, the 
coast is generally high and rocky, with a few small bays, which usually have 
a rivalet falling into them, but the surf is so heavy that these bays are 
scarcely more accessible than the rocks. The only landing-places are at 
Paria, Trou-bouille-ris, Petit Matelot, and Rio Grande bays. There is also 
a small circular cove, with a little stream of fresh water in it, at about half a 
mile north-eastward from Madamus river, where a drogher or two might lie 
in smooth water with the greatest security, being within the breakers ; it is 
closed round with steep rocky cliffs and apparently there is no access from it 
to the country. 

The rivers on this extent of coast are Yarra, Macapou, Paria, Madamus, 
Sharks, and the Grande Riviére, which, except the first-named, are not 
worthy the name of rivers, their depths for small boats seldom extending 
three-quarters of a mile, and their mouths being completely barred. 

It is very difficult to land at Grande Riviére bay; the early part of the 
morning is the best time, before the sea breeze sets in, and the boat must be 
hauled up. The only part of the river which appears navigable extends 
about 2,000 feet from the mouth, and to that distance has water deep 
enough for a canoe, and a width of about 50 feet. 
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On the west side of Reefs point, which is surrounded by rocks, is Tocas 
bay and eastward of it is point Galera; the latter is scarcely approachable 
on account of the heavy surf. Point Galera bas been described on a pre- 
vious page. 

When sailing along the north coast of Trinidad from eastward, it should 
be noticed that from point Galera to Reefs point, a reef extends about a third 
of a mile from the shore, to which an approach should not be made nearer 
than the depth of 12 fathoms. Eastward of Paria bay there are several 
rocks along the shore, the farthest off of which lie about 8 miles to leeward 
of it, and a third of a mile from the shore; to these vessels should not 
approach during night nearer than the depth of 15 fathoms. A reef extends 
out about halfa mile from the east side of point Chupara, and off the western 
part of the point, a rock on which the sea breaks, lies 8.E. by S., 700 feet 
from the land. 

The soundings on this side of the island are regular. At 5 miles, N. by 
W., from point Galera, the depth is 22 fathoms, on a bottom of sand and 
mud. 

The depths decrease gradually towards the shore, very close to which 
soundings of 8, 7, and 6 fathoms may be obtained, on a bottom everywhere 
good, cunsisting of sand and mud. The anchorage may be selected almost 
anywhere, but none of the bays to leeward of that of Maracas should be 
entered. 

Vessels may anchor at the following places in fine weather :—In Toco bay, 
in 12 fathoms, muddy bottom, at nearly three-quarters of a mile from the 
land, with Reefs point E. by S., but it is not a good place to lie at, asa great 
ewell sets in. In Grande Riviére bay, in 9 fathoms, with the east end of the 
sandy bay S. by E., and the north rocky point E. by 8., distant 4 cables. In 
94 fathoms, with point Grand Matelot bearing E.S.E., distant 6 cables. In 
18 fathoms off the river Paria, with the island on the east side of it bearing 
S. by E.}4 E., half a mile. In Las Cuevas bay, in 9 fathoms, with point 
Chupara N.E. by E.; fort Abercrombie E.N.E.; and the large house to the 
north of the bay 8S. by W. Off Saut d’eau island, in 2% fathoms, the body 
of the island 8S. by E., three-quarters of a mile, and the north point of 
Chaca-chacare island open about 3° northward of Macaripe point. 

Currents.—The following remarks on the currents are by Captain Colum- 
bine, R.N.:—‘* The western tropical currents, occasioned by the Trade-wind 
being confined by the trending of the coast of South America, and thus 
thrown with collected force upon Trinidad, run there with great strength, 
which is still farther increased along its shores by the obstruction which itself 
presents against the free course of the stream; and by the Orinoco, which, 
flowing through plains subject to periodical inundations, and emptying itself 
near this island, greatly increases the currents in its neighbourhood, par- 
ticularly about August and September, when that river is at its greatest 
height. 


—— 
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The vast river Amazon, collecting its waters from almost half the southern 
continent, may, perhaps, although at the remote distance of 280 leagues, 
contribute something to its force. 

These currents vary very much in their strength at different times without 
any apparent cause. It is said that they run strongest in the declining 
quarters of the moon ; but I could not discover any satisfactory proof of this 
idea. Adapting itself to the coast, the current runs to the northward, along 
the east side of Trinidad, and takes a westerly direction, between Tobago and 
point Galera, round which it runs with such force that it is scarcely possible 
for a square-rigged vessel to best against it round that point, although it is 
sometimes effected. 

Along the north coast it runs close to the shore a few leagues, as far as 
Rio Grande, but there it often quits the shore, and takes a W.N.W. course, 
increasing its distance from the land till it gets northward of the Bocas, 
where it seldom prevails within five or six leagues, being repelled by the cur- 
rent which runs out of these passages ; there the two currents blend and ran 
to leeward. Along the south coast they always ran westward, about 14 or 2 
knots, near point Galeota ; but as the opposite shore of South America con- 
tracts this channel towards point Icacos, their strength is much increased 
there, and may be reckoned generally at 8 knots, but often more. Thence 
this body of water disperses itself over the gulf of Paria and along the shore 
is subject to the influence of the tides; but in the middle it always runs 
northward towards the Bocas, where its course, being again contracted, is 
proportionally increased. Having passed these straits, the body of water 
preserves its northerly direction for 5 or 6 leagues, before it falls into the 
common course of the stream of the ocean, which is there W.N.W.; but it 
is to be observed that, as soon as it has passed the Bocas, a considerable part 
diverges to the K.N.E., and either runs with some rapidity to windward, or 
s0 thoroughly destroys the effect of the western current, that a ship will 
seldom fail in working up to point Chupara with ease by keeping in-shore. 
This easterly current often extends a considerable distance further along the 
north coast, and we experienced in June, 1804, when we worked up the Rio 
Grande from Huevos in 25 hours, by help of the currents, and occasional 
shiftings of the wind a few points, in rainy squalls, although the ship never 
went more than three knots, and was frequently becalmed. That part of the 
stream which goes out of the Boca Grande on the west side, turns round the 
north-west coast of Paria, and runs down that coast with such velocity, that 
if a ship bound to Trinidad falls in with the land to leeward of this point, 
though ever so little, she must immediately stand to the northward (at least 
as far as lat. 13°), out of the greatest force of the current, and work up to 
Grenada, before she again attempts the Bocas. Even then, if she cannot lie 
8.E. by 8. at least, her reaching then will be very doubtful, and her best way 
will be to go through the passage between Diamond island (Kick’em Jenny) 
and Carriacon, in order to woather Grenada before she gets into the strong 
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lee current which prevails between that island and Trinidad, and renders it 
very difficult for ships to fetch point Saline—from the Bocas. In general 
they only reach abont 4 or 5 leagues to leeward of Grenada. A good ship 
will require from 8 to 12 days to go from Trinidad to Barbados, which would 
be a great loss of time.” 

Geographical Positions.—The longitudes here given are dependent 
upon fort Christian, St. Thomas, which is considered to be in longitude 
64° 55’ 562"°5 W, 


Latitude. Longitude, 
Port Spain (water battery) ... ... 10° 88’ 39” N. 61° 80’ 88” W. 
Dragon’s Mouth (South-west rock) 10 40 2 61 46 6 
San Fernando (pier-head) ... ... 10 16 59 61 28 22 
Icacos point (west end) ... ... 10 8 O 61 55 50 
Galeota point (east extremity) ... 10 8 25 60 59 82 
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NEW CHARTS 


FOR 


EAST COAST OF NORTH AMERICA. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. On two large sheets. Drawn from recent English 
and French surveys. Accompanied with a Book of Directions 10s. Od. 


BANKS of NEWFOUNDLAND. This chart shows the whole of the 
Banks from the Flemish Cap to the entrance of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
With plans of the principal harbours. On three large sheets. With a 
Book of Directions... asi .. 128. Od. 


SOUTH COAST of NEWFOUNDLAND. On three large sheets. 
Compiled principally from recent surveys. This chart contains many 
plans of harbours, and shows the Banks in an accurate manner, on a very 
large scale, and will be found extremely useful to shipmasters engaged 
in the Quebec and Montreal trade. With a Book of Directions. 12s. Od. 


STRAIT of BELLE ISLE to CAPE COD (Gulf and River St. 
Lawrence, Newfoundland, &c.). On three large sheets. With 
plans of Halifax, Conception bay, strait of Belle isle, St. Pierre, Harbour 
Grace, cape Race, are Bay, &o., &c. rina Sealy with a Book of 
Directions... i we 128. Od. 


GULF and RIVER St. LAWRENCE. A ings chart on three sheets, 
showing the navigation from the west coast of Newfoundland to Quebec. 
With many a of harbours, and nooneeees with a Book of Direc- 
tions ... = .» 12s. Od. 

NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICE, ar COAST OF THE 
UNITED STATES to CAPE COD. A large chart on three 
sheets. With plans of the harbour of Halifax, Fourchu, Yarmouth, 
Annapolis, Salem, Portland, Portsmouth, St. John, &c. ... 8s. Od. 

BAY of FUNDY. A large chart on two sheets. With plans of St. John 
harbour, river Petitcoudiac, Grand Passage, Petit Passage, Digby 
Gut, Flag cove, South-west Harbour and Somes Sound, Etang and 
Winter Harbours. Limits; latitude 43° 10’ to 46° 8’ N., longitude 
68° 15’ to 68° 85’ W. wie .. 8s. Od. 

CAPE CANSO to NEW YORK and DELAWARE BAY. A 
large chart on three sheets. With plans of the Coast in the vicinity of 
New York, Boston bay, and Portland harbour. Accompanied with a 
Book of Directions... si .» 12s. Od. 

NEW YORK and DELAWARE “BAY to the STRAIT of 
FLORIDA. On three large sheets. With plans of the most 
important harbours. sli aaa with a Book of Sailing Direc- 
tions ... i ‘ae .. 128. Od. 

COTTON PORTS of CAROLINA ad ‘GEORGIA. On three 
large sheets, showing the coast of the United States westward of cape 
Fear as far as St. Augustine. Compiled from recent surveys made by the 

United States Coast Surveyors. With a Book of Directions. 12s. Od. 
CAPE CANSO to SAVANNAH and BERMUDA. On two large 
sheets. With plans of New York, Portland, St. John (New Brunswick), 
Boston, also a Jarge pee of Bermuda and St. George’s harbour. 8s. Od. 


CHARTS. 


NOTICE. 


To correct an erroneous impression, which some may enter- 
tain, we beg leave respectfully to remind Captains and Owners 
of Vessels that no Regulation of the Board of Trade exists which 
prohibits the use of Blue-backs. Mariners may navigate by what 
charts they please, provided they are not antiquated or otherwise 
Defective. The only Regulation that has been issued on the 
subject of charts is as follows :— 


NOTICE TO SHIPOWNERS AND AGENTS. 


The attention of the BOARD OF TRADE has frequently been called to cases in 
which British vessels have been endangered or wrecked through MASTERS attempt- 
ing to NAVIGATE them by means of ANTIQUATED or otherwise DEFECTIVE 
CHARTS. 

The BOARD OF TRADE desires, tberefore, to direct the especial attention of 
Shipowners and their Servants and Agents to the necessity of seeing that the charts 
taken or sent on board their Ships are corrected down to the time of sailing. 
NEGLECT TO SUPPLY a SHIP with PROPER CHARTS will, in future, be brought 
prominently before the Court of Inquiry in the event of & wreck occurring from that 


cause. 
THOMAS GRAY, 


Assistant Secretary, Marine Department. 
By Order of the Board of Trade, 


March, 1882. 


THE FOLLOWING EXTRACT FROM THE Shipping Gazette, DATED 
MarcH 26th, 1894, Is HERE APPENDED :— 


BLUE-BACKED CHARTS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1z,—I own two small sailing vessels employed in coasting voyages. I have always 
supplied them with the charts and sailing directions published by private publishers, 
viz., Imray, Norie, and Laurie. Will you kindly tell me if there is any law that 
compels me to put Admiralty charts and sailing direction books on board my vessels ; 
if not, am I entitled to still use ‘‘ private,” or so-called ‘‘ blue-backed ”’ charts ? 

Yours, &c., 


London, March 20th, 1894. A SMALL SHIPOWNER. 


(There is no law which either compels an owner to put Admiralty charts, or which 
excuses him for putting blue-backed charts on board. He, or the master, must pro- 
vide the vessel with charts proper for the voyage, and if they are this, it is immaterial 
whether they are private or are official. ] 


JAMES IMRAY & SON, 


LONDON. 
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LIGHTS. 


The following is a complete List of Lights shown at this date, ( Sept. 1st. 1888), 
within the limits of the navigation described in this work. As a description of 
them is given in the pages mentioned, it is unnecessary to add more particu- 
lars :— 


Carupano.... . - Fized. visible 10 miles . . . ‘ . 8 
Cumana ....... Faxed (white, red and green), visible 8 ‘ailes . 6 
La Guayra ... .. . Served, visible? miles . , 12 
Puerto Cabello. . . . . evolvesin 40 seconds (red and ieheie flashes) ; 
visible 14(?) miles . . . . s aoe a US 
Cumarebo Bay. . . . . Fixed, visible 6 miles. Wacstiats a ee 19 
Los Roques .. . . . evolves every minute, visible 15 miles. Tive: 
gular inaction . . 28. 
Buen Ayre ... + + . Jtwed, on southern point ‘visible 1 miles. 
Also a small fived light at El Puerto . . . 30 
Little Curagao . . . . . Fized, flashing every minute, visible 14 miles 30 
Great Curagao. . . . . Fixed,atSantaAna ... ae 8k 
Oruba Island .. . . . Port Caballos, fized, visible 4 miles, ” East 
point of island, temporary fixed, visible 9 
miles ... o 4 ees % 33 
La Hache .... . . Féwed red, visible abont 6 miles Ger ae 36 
Santa Marta .. . . +. OnMorroisland. F%xed, 328 fast above the 
sea; visible 24 miles. Unreliable . . . 37 
Savanilla . .. . + + On Belillo point, fixed, visible 14 miles. Near 
Cupino beach, a fixed and aati light, 
visible 15 miles . . . 41 
Galera de Zamba . . . . Southern shore of bay, Hikes: ( white sail 
green) every minute, visible 20 miles. . . 42 
Cartagena .. . . . + La Merced convent, flashes every 16 seconds, 
visible 16 miles. Fort San Fernando, Booa 
Chica, fived, visible 12 miles. . . . . . 44 
Colon or Navy Bay . . . Fixed, visible 10 (?) miles . . 2 - . 66 
Port Limon... . . . OnGrapecay. ized, visible 6 miles 2 « 78 


UNITED STATES 


OF 


VENEZUELA. 


COINS. 
The monetary unit of the Republic is the olivar, equivalent to a franc. 


The mint, recently established in Caracas with a perfect set of modern tools, 
coins the national money. 


The following is a list of gold coins in circulation ‘— 
The 100 Bolivares coin of 900 m weighs 32 grams 25806 


The 50 Pr » of 900 m » 16 4, 129038 
The 25 si », of 900 m 9 8 , 06451 
The 320 ig » of 900 m » 68 4, 45161 
The 10 » of 900 m » 8 43 228580 
The 5 9 ” of 900 m $$ 1 vr) 61290 


The silver coins are these: 
The 5 Bolivares coin : 900 m weighs 26 = grams 


The 2 PT} ” 835 m YT) 10 9 
The Bolivar 835 m » 6 ‘9 
The Half-Bolivar 835 m » «=«-—«9, 0s“ 


The Quarter of a Bolivar 835 m 
The Fifth of a Bolivar 835 m- 4, ; * 


The proportional alloy in the standard shall be, when more, of two millesimals 


in the gold and 5-Bolivar silver coins; and three millesimals in the silver coins of 
833 m. 


The alloy in the weight of gold coins shall be from 1 to § millesimals; and in 
the silver coins, from 3 to 10 millesimals, 


The law considers all foreign coins as merchandise and therefore subject to the 
fluctuations of the market. 


WEIGHTS AND MBASURES. 
The Republic has decreted the metrical system to be law. 
The following table shows the equivalent of some of the ancient measures :== 


1 fon . : eo ¢6 e @ 6 0 6 0,920 kilos 

1 quintal (100 tb. » eo @¢ @e@ 6 e e e & 48 45 

1 anche (25 Ib.) ee €@ @ 6 © é 11,502 $s 

pound eo ¢ e© @ @ @© @ © 6 @ eo = Sole do 
ounce ¢eeé ee e686 e @ « & 9,756 grams 

1 dramm ee ¢ ee @ © 6 6 6 ee 5797 rT) as 

1 grain o¢e 6 @e@ @ @ © © 6 0 ,50 rT) 

1 cubic warns s « « 6 6 © ¢ 6 © «6 = 0,584 ohm: 

1 cubie foot . . 6 2 6 @ « »« = 21,632 cbhdom: 

1 cubic inch « 6 © «6 © «© © 6 «© ¢ = 12,619 chem. 

1 league « 1 « «© 6 © 6 6 6 ew 6 = «(5,672 kilom, 

1 mile. ; é é06@« 6 © «© = 1,857 ” 

1 fanegada (10,000 ‘eq.-varas) 4s. . = 06987 hects 

l vam. . 6 @ © © © 6 6 0,836 metres 

1 almad (baste) 6 6 6 «4 6 « « « = 11,60 litres 

1 bottle e 6 @ © @ @ eo 6 0,725 99 

1 carga (80 bottles). o « «© 6 2 6 « = 68 ” 

1 sq.-vara 6 0 0 6 © © 6 eo 6 lw = 0,699 sq.-thet, 

ee e PE 


1 sq.-foot « . « 7,764 sq.-dem: 
Note-The above information is extracted from the “ Statistical Autiuaty,” 
Published at Caracas, 1887, 


ADDENDUM. on 
SUYA 
cumanwa.—The fired light at Cumana shows whtte to the westward (seaward), [-.. if 
. red to the northward, and green to the southward; it is 44 feet above the seaand =|. zaith 
visible about 8 miles. It is shown from an octagonal tower on top of the west =]. gh 
feont of the new custom-house. Page 6. . 
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PART VI. 


THE COASTS OF 


COLOMBIA AND MOSQUITO. 


[Addenda to July Ist, 1897.] 


CARUPANO.—The lighthouse at this town was blown down in 1892 
and, we believe, has not yet been restored. The town has a trade in horses 
and mules and contains about 8,000 inhabitants. Page 8. 


ARAYA BANK.—The master of the Netherlands steamer, ‘‘ Pring 
Willem IV,” observed breakers with discoloured water, the sea being other- 
wise smooth, about a mile westward of Araya bank. Vessels should navigate 
in the neighbourhood of Araya bank with great care. Page 5. 


CUMANA.—The /ived light exhibited at the new custom-house now shows 
white to the westward, red to the northward and green to the southward. 


Page 6. 


PORT GUANTA.—A new artificial port, known as Port Guanta, has 
been formed in Guanta bay in place of the old port called El Rincon, in the 
state of Barcelona, which is now almost closed to traffic owing to the sand- 
banks formed by the river Neveri. Guanta has large warehouses, a custom 
house and other offices, also safe anchoring ground for vessels of any size, 
which can go alongside. There is a railway 12 miles long to the city of 
Barcelona and another in connection with the coal mines, which are now 
(1892) at work. Page 8. 


LA GUAYRA HARBOUR.—Extensive harbour works have recently 
been completed in this port. A breakwater, about 680 yards long, has been 
built in a westerly direction from» Santa Barbara point, the north-west extreme 
of the town, forming the harbour of La Guayra. This breakwater is 21 feet 
above sea level, has a depth of 8 fathoms at its extreme, and the area of 
sheltered water is about 80 acres, with an average depth of 28 feet. Vessels 
visiting this port are moored at three piers that project 86 feet from the south 
side of the breakwater; the eastern pier is 180 feet in length, the middle 
240 feet, with 25 feet alongside, and the western 260 feet long with about 42 
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feet alongside. These piers are covered in by sheds open on the harbour 
side and cargo is loaded on railway trucks under these sheds. 

On the eastern shore of the harbour much land has been reclaimed by the 
construction of a quay with two jetties. This is fronted by the eastern mole, 
forming an inner basin 2 acres in extent, with berthage for large vessels. 
At its south entrance is an iron jetty ; southward of this is a retaining wall 
known as East quay, having ample herthage for small véssels. 

Lights. —The lights shown at this port are now as follows, superseding the 
one given in the text :— 

On the western extreme of the breakwater is a fixed light, visible about 6 
miles ; it shows ved to seaward and white over the harbour. A fixed white 
electric light is shown on the bastion of Santa Barbara fort, visible about 12 
miles. On the signal fort above the town is a fixed white electric light, visible 
about 12' miles. | 

Anchorage.—The anchorage off La Guayra northward of the breakwater 
ig an open road, and should only be used as a temporary anchorage now the 
harbour works are finished. It is exposed from East northward to West, but 
is only considered dangervus during winter ; there is good holding ground in 
7 to 10 fathoms, thongh rocky in places. Page 12. 


PUERTO CABELLO.—The lighthouse, showing a flashing red and 
white light, was destroyed by fire in 1892. A provisional fixed white light is 
exhibited from a pole in its place, Page 15. 


BRAVA ISLAND.—The Ore house and wharf at the north point of 
Brava cove, have both disappeared. Page 17. 


POINT UBERO.—Shoals.—The French steamer ‘ Ville de Bordeaux” 
recently stirred up mud and sand, in a position with point Ubero bearing 
S.W. 3 58., 7 miles ; and point Zamuro W.4N. The depth was estimated 
to be 20 feet. The French steamer ‘‘ Washington,” drawing 20 feet, touched 
on a shoal when about 5 miles northward of Ubero point; in a position with 
Ubero point bearing S. 8° E., and Zamuro point N. 82° W. Approximate 
position, lat. 11° 24’ N., long. 68° 45’ W. 

Caution.—As it is possible that foul ground may extend from Ubero point 
towards the above mentioned shoal, mariners should use care when navi- 
gating in the vicinity. Page 19. 


VELA DE CORO BAY.—We believe that no light is now shown in 
this bay. Page 20. 


MARGARITA ISLAND.—Light.—A lighthouse, showing a /ixed 
white light, visible about 12 miles, is shown at Palmar, northern side of La 
Mar bay. A red buoy is, or was, moored in 13 feet water to mark the an- 
chorage in La Mar bay. Page 24. 
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CUBAGUA ISLAND.—Shoals.—Depths of 84 to 44 fathoms have 
been found one mile southward of Cubagua island, and a depth of 19 feet with 
the south-west point of that island bearing N.W. $ W. 14 miles, and the 
south-east point N.K. by KH. 4 E. Page 26. 


ORCHILLA ISLAND.—A grey stone beacon is erected on the 
northern extremity of Storm cay, Orchilla island. 

A rock, with 3 fathoms water over it, lies in the northern approach to 
Orchilla harbour, with the beacon on north end of North-east cay bearing S.E. 
by E. 3 E. about 2} cables. To clear it, North-east cay should be kept close 
aboard. <A reef also extends 1} cables northward of the beacon on Storm 
cay. Page 27. 


BUEN AYRE ISLAND.—The fixed white light shown from the 
Orange battery, west side of the island, has been changed to fixed red: and 
the light shown on the landing stage which, in line with the above light, 
indicated the anchorage, has been discontinued. Page 80. 


DIRKS SHOAL.—The captain of the French 8.S. ‘‘ Saint Germain ” 
reports having touched on a shoal, about 24 miles northward of point Taroa. 
Approximate position, lat. 12° 29’ N., long. 71° 80’ W. Page 34. 


LA HACHA.—The light at La Hacha is reported to be fixed white and 
visible 10 miles. Page 36. 


SANTA MARTA-—This port possesses natural advantages over both 
Savanilla and Carthagena, and as soon as the railway under constraction to 
the Magdalena river is finished, which will open up the fertile lands of Rio 
Frio, there is little doubt that it will become the most important port in the 
Republic. The railway company have a concession for building wharves 
inthe harbour. Page 87. 


MAGDALENA RIVER.—The United States Consul reports in 1888, 
“that at the most favuurable seasun of the year the depth is not more than 
16 feet on the bar, and soundings taken a few days previous to the date of hig 
report show but 13 to 14 feet, and this only for a width of 100 feet, and only 
one of the pilots would cross the bar. The channel constantly changes its 
depth and position, even in a few hours. There are neither lights, buoys, tug, 
life-bout, nor life-saving service of any kind. A rolling and treacherous sea 
exists on the bar, in which, even in calm weather, it is difficult for an ordinary 
ship’s boat to live. Many lives have been lost in attempting to sound the 
bar.” 

‘The barque ‘“‘John KR. Stanhope’ crossed the Magdalena bar without 
difficulty, May 11th, 1896, with a north-east wind, and the least water found 
on any part of the bar was 163 feet. The width of the bar was about 400 
feet aud the channel about a quarter of a mile.”’—(U.S. Hydrographic Notice, 
Nu. 26, 1896.) 
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Baranquilla.—This town is situated on the western shore of the Magdalena 
river about 7 miles within the entrance, and contains about 20,000 inhabit- 
ants. The mouth of the creek that leads to the town is about 4 miles above 
the bar. Page 89. 


SAVANILLA HARBOUR.— Rocks, ¢c.—A rock, called Robinson 
rock, with 8 fathoms water over it and 7 to 8 fathoms around, lies with 
Morro Hermoso bearing E. by S. } 8.; and three-quarters of a mile from the 
shore. It should be given a wide berth. A rock about half a cable in extent, 
with 8} fathoms over it and 4 fathoms around, exists in the anchorage, lying 
with the hospital N.E. 4 E., and Cupino lighthouse E. 4 N., 14 miles. A 
red buoy, surmounted by a cage, marks its western extremity. Nearly midway 
between Cupino bank and the 8} fathom patch mentioned above is a 8-fathom 
patch. A spit is extending to the sonth-westward from Belillo point. 

About half a mile south-west of Cupino lighthouse is a pier about 1,400 
yards long extending seaward from Cupino beach. It has, or had, a depth of 
26 feet water at its outer end, and the railway from Salgar runs onit. There 
is, or was, & small fired light on this pier. 

The buoys in this harbour must not be depended upon either in character 
or position. Page 40. 


GALERA DE ZAMBA LIGHT.—This light is now a white light 
flashing every minute, visible about 20 miles. Page 42. 


CARTAGENA HARBOUR.—A small jizxed light is shown from the 
watch tower of fort Pastelello to guide boats from the anchorage in the har- 
bour to the custom-house wharf. Page 44. 


MANZANILLO POINT.—A lighthouse has been constructed on Isla 
Grande, opposite Manzanillo point, which shows a light flashing red and white 
alternately every 5 seconds, visible about 24 miles. Approximate position, 
lat. 9° 89’ N., long. 79° 83’ W. Reported irregular 1895. 

Winds.—The U.S. Hydrographic Office gives the following information 
respecting ‘northers’ :—At Colon, a norther is not necessarily a gale of wind. 
In fact, the wind frequently does not blow home and is at times quite light ; 
but a very heavy ground swell heaves into the bay. When the wind: does 
blow home, as happened during the norther of December 19—21, 1890, 
no vessel can remain at anchor with safety. There is no way of predict- 
ing these dangerous northers. The barometer gives no indication; the 
‘¢ fitful showers of rain in large drops’’ may, or may not, be an indication. 
The gradually increasing swell, supposed to be a forerunner of a norther, 
frequently proves to mean nothing. ‘The norther of December 19—21, 1890, 
was preceded on the 18th by a heavy swell and threatening weather, but to- 
wards evening the swell decreased, the weather cleared, and it looked like a 
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fine night. Later in the night the swell commenced to heave in with greater 
force, so that steamers were compelled to leave their wharves. It was not 
till after daylight on the 19th that the full force of the norther began to be 
felt, and in a very short time it became so rough that all steamers put to sea. 
The Pacific mail steamer Newport cut her lines and steamed across the bay 
to the anchorage under the lee of Toro Point, but was soon compelled to 
abandon this anchorage and put to sea. One steamer lying in the harbour 
with two anchors down dragged nearly one mile before she could get sufficient 
steam to be able to slip and go to sea. During the season of northers, 
steamers should keep steam up constantly, and be ready to move at a 
moment's notice. This is the custom of the steamers of all nations which 
touch at this port, regardless of the time they may remain. However long 
the weather may have been threatening, when the norther does break it comes 
suddenly and leaves no time for preparations. If compelled to get under way, 
the surest way is to slip the chain and steam out to sea. It would be almost 
impossible to get up anchor without damage to the ship at such times, and 
there is always a risk of hooking one of the old anchors and chains with which 
the bottom of the harbour is strewed. 

Currents.—The following information is derived from a report by Lieutenant 
G. C. Hanus, of the U.S.S. ‘‘ Enterprise ” :— 

The ‘‘ Enterprise ’’ sailed from New York, October 30th, 1890, for Aspin- 
wall (Colon), steering South, from Scotland lightship, and entered the Gulf 
stream in lat. 36° 30’ N., long. 73° 20’ W., the temperature of the water 
changing from 61° F. to 75° F. in one hour. Making no allowance for the 
stream, but allowing the vessel to be set up with the current, the width of the 
stream was found to be from 180 to 150 miles, as nearly as could be esti- 
mated. The time of leaving the stream could not be determined by the 
temperature of the water on the southern or eastern edge, as the temperature 
changed but slightly, and gradually increased, with slight variations, as the 
vessel proceeded south. After leaving the stream, a slight set to the westward 
was encountered, which continued until San Salvador was made. 

Between San Salvador and Bird rock, off Crooked island, a current was 
found of about } knot setting W.N.W. 

Between Castle island and cape Maysi the current encountered was slight 
at first, setting to the westward, but, on approaching cape Maysi, and after 
sighting the light, a current was found of about 14 knots per hour setting to 
the westward and gradually decreasing in force until after the light bore 
West, when the current changed to the southward and westward with gradually 
diminished force. 

Between lat. 14° 40’ N., long. 75° 28’ W. and lat. 13° 82’ N., long. 
17° 4’ W., a carrent was encountered of 87} knots, or about 14 knots per 
hour, setting about W.N.W. ; but, from this latter position the westerly set 
was rapidly lost, and the next day found a slight easterly current, which 
gradually increased as the coast was approached. 
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Off point Manzanillo, numerous tide rips were observed, and a current 
found of 14 knots per hour setting to the eastward. 

( Note.—Captain James Lockwood, of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
states that he has often found a current close in to the coast as strong as 2} 
knots per hour.) 

As the land back of Manzanillo is high, and can be seen from 40 to 60 
miles off, according to the state of the atmosphere, it forms a splendid land- 
mark, and no allowance for the easterly set is made by most of the captains 
of mail steamers, as, should the current happen to be slight, or no current 
at all be encountered, as sometimes happens, and allowance were made for 
the easterly current, a vessel would make the low land to the westward of 
Colon, where it is difficult to recognise. By making no allowance, a vessel is 
sure to make the high land of Manzanillo or that between Manzanillo and 
Colon. 

The islands off point Manzanillo are nearly all covered with trees, and can- 
not be easily distinguished until after a vessel is within a few miles of the 
coast ; but the large bare rock, Farallon Sucio, the largest islet of the group 
of this name, is a splendid landmark from all directions, and can be readily 
distinguished, since it is comparatively bare of vegetation. It is not unlike 
in appearance to Green island, off Porto Bello; but the latter, being covered 
with trees, cannot be distinguished from the mainland at a distance, and, 
besides, it is much smaller and not so far off shore as Farallon Sucio.—( U.S. 
Notice to Mariners, No. 60, 1890.) Page 61. 


COLON OR NAVY BAY.—Light.—A flashing white light every 80 
seconds, visible 16 miles, is established on point Toro, west point of the bay.- 
Unreliable. Approximate position, lat. 9°23’ N., long. 79° 57’ W. Page 66. 


BOCA DEL TORO VILLAGE.—This village, the principal settle- 
ment and seat of government on this part of the coast, is situated on Fort 
point, the south-east end of Colombus island, in Almirante bay. There is 
anchorage in 6 to 7 fathoms close south-eastward of the point, and between 
the point and Careening cay there is a depth of 12 feet, admitting vessels to 
a more sheltered anchorage off the settlement. The boat landings are on the 
south-east side of the village. The village contains about 1,000 inhabitants 
and from it large quantities of bananas and cocoa-nuts are shipped. 

Supplies.—Preserved provisions and biscuits are imported by traders 
Fish is plentiful and there is game on the mainland. Rainwater can be hac 
Boca del Toro Anchorage.— Lieut. C. W. Bartlett of the U.S.S. ‘ Atlanta’ 
reports that the best anchorage off the Boca del Toro is in 14 fathoms, wit 
cape Toro bearing about 8.S.E. 3 E. The ‘ Atlanta ”’ at first anchored in 
fathoms with Long Bay point bearing N.W. by W., but found a heavy se: 
almost breaking, with a moderate N.E. wind. The pilots stated that between 
that position and Long Bay point the sea breaks heavily in fresh N.E. winds. 
Standing into Boca del Toro, the ‘* Atlanta’ found not less than 6 fathoms 
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as far as Diego point. From there to the inside anchorage the soundings are 
very irregular, and for a ship drawing more than 8 fathoms of water it would 
be necessary to sound and buoy a channel, as Garcia bank has changed. 
Local pilots come off to ships but are not reliable. —(U.S. Notice to Mariners, 
No. 15, 1895). Page 75. 


PORT LIMON.—A curved pier about 600 yards long extends south 
and south-eastward from Lime point, sheltering, with the coral reef lying 
seaward of it, the port, which, however, 1s not now used. Scattered rocks 
lie between the pier head and the reef, and a rock with 9 feet water over it 
lies 100 feet E. % N. from the centre of the pier head. Along that portion of 
the pier trending in a W.N.W. direction is, or was, a depth of from 18 to 20 
feet. Close westward of this pier is a shorter one with about 11 feet water 
at it. The railway runs along both piers. 

On Grape cay is a hospital and quarantine station; also a boat landing 
pier at its south extreme. Page 78. 


GREYTOWN HARBOUR.—tThe western part of this harbour and 
the entrance have been acquired by the Nicaragua Ship Canal Company, in 
order to form a new harbour and the entrance to the proposed canal. On the 
east side of entrance to the new harbour, northward of Arenas point, a break- 
water about 600 yards long has been built. A breakwater has also been 
commenced westward of the present one, and is to run parallel to it. Since 
the works have been discontinued, the bar has silted to about 6 feet, making 
it only available for boats, and then only with a pilot. 

Light.—A small fixed white light is reported to be shown here. 

On the eastern side of the entrance to the canal, under construction, is a 
village built for the workpeople, called America. There is a similar settle 
ment called La Fé on the western side. Work on the canal is at present 
discontinued. 

Anchorage.—Off Greytown the best anchorage is in 7} to 8 fathoms water, 
with the end of the breakwater bearing S.4 E. Vessels should not anchor 
within a mile of the breakers at any season of the year. Page 79. 


COAST OF MOSQUITO.—Currents.—Lieutenant A. Ward, of the 
U.S.S. ‘* San Francisco,” reports that from April 11th to May 16th 1894, 
at various anchorages off Blewfield bluff, the current observed was always to 
the southward with a velocity of from 4 to 1 knot per hour. During that 
period the ship made two trips to Greytown, one to Port Limon and one to 
Pearl Cay lagoon, and in every instance a southerly set was experienced, 
even as far as 10 miles off shore, with an easterly trend in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Monkey point. 

H.M.S. ‘* Magicienne,” which left Colon May 17th, and arrived off Blew- 
field May 18th, experienced a northerly set of as much as 1 knot all the way. 
Page 80. 
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BLEWFIELD LAGOON.—The main entrance between the north 
end of Deer island and Blewfield bluff is about three-quarters of a mile wide, 
but in the middle there is a small wooded cay called Casava, having a navi- 
gable channel between it and the bluff from one to two cables wide. On the 
bar, which extends from the bluff in a south-west direction towards the main, 
there is a depth of 18 feet ; inside, the depth gradually increases to as much 
as 30 feet off the north-west end of the bluff where there is secure anchorage. 
Abreast the anchorage on the west side of Blewfield bluff is a custom-house 
and a wharf extending into deep water. 

The Blewfield or Escondido river is the largest stream that enters the 
Blewfield lagoon ; at its mouth is the village of Blewfield, the capital of the 
Mosquito reservation, and containing about 2,000 inhabitants. On the north 
bank of the river, about 61 miles from its mouth, and at the junction of the 
Sequia and Rama tributaries, is Rama city, where there is a Nicaraguan 
custom-house. 

It is proposed to exhibit a light on Blewfield bluff. Page 82. 


GREAT CORN ISLAND.—It is proposed to exhibit a light on Great 
Corn island. Page 84. 


CAPE GRACIAS A DIOS.—A /ized white light, 50 feet above the 
sea and visible about 12 miles, is shown on cape Gracias 4 Dios: Approxi- 
mate position, lat. 15° 0’ 0” N., long. 83° 10’ W. Page 87. 


ALICE BANK.—A bank, called Alice bank, with a least depth of 6 
fathoms and having less than 20 fathoms over its entire extent, has recently 
been surveyed by H.M.S. Rambler. It is circular in shape and lies be- 
tween lats. 16° 0’ N. and 16° 10’ N., and longs. 79° 1.7’ W. and 79° 29’ W. 
The shallow and eastern part of the bank is composed of coral; while in 
other parts, where the depth is generally 15 to 16 fathoms, the bottom is fine 
white sand. The edge of the bank is distinctly marked by ripplings. During 
the two nights the Rambler was anchored near the eastern edge of the bank 
the current set between N.E. and E. by N., at a maximum rate of one knot 
per hour, the direction of the wind being E.S.E. Approximate position of 
6-fathom spot, lat. 16° 5’ 20” N., long. 79° 17’ 50” W. Page 95. 
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*,* The Bearings and Courses throughout this Work are Magnetic, unless 
otherwise expressed. 

The Magnettc Variation at present (18288) 18 a8 follows :—At Cumanal? 15’ E.; 
La Guayra 1° 50’ E.; Los Roques 1° 30' E.; Curacao 2° E.; Puerto Cabello 
2° 30’ B.; Bahia Honda 2° 35' b.; Cartagena 4° E.; Colon or Navy Bay 5° 20' 
E.; Port of Limon 5° 50' F.; Greytown 5° 50' HE. It is estimated to decrease 2 
to 3 minutes annually. 

The Distances arein Nautical Miles—60 toa Degree of Latitude. The Nautical 
Mile ts about 6086 English feet, usually reckoned as 6000=2000 yards=1000 
fathoms : also the Nautical Mile=1855 métres=1°855 kilométres.* 

A Cable vs considered to be yi, of a Nautical Mile, and equal to 100 fathoms. 

The Depths are those at low water spring tides. 


VENEZUELA. 


The Republic of Venezuela extends over the north-eastern portion of the con- 
tinent of South America. On the north it is bounded by the Caribbean sea, on 
the west it borders on the United States of Colombia (New Granada), on the 
south on Brazil, and on the east on Brazil, British Guiana, and the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Colombia is the name which was adopted by the northern countries of South 
America in 1519, when New Granada and Venezuela united and established one 
central government for the purpose of resisting the Spanish authority. In 1829 
Venezuela renounced the union, and constituted itself a separate republic. After 
the resignation of Bolivar in 1830, it again joined New Granada; bnt this union 
lasted only a short time. In 1831 a new separation took place and at the same 
time it was decided that the former province of Quito should constitute a separate 
republic under the name of Ecuador. — Colombia was divided into the three 
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republics of Venezeula, New Granada, and Ecuador. New Granada is now known 
as the United States of Colombia, and Venezuelaas the United States of Venezuela.* 

Venezuela is highly fertile; the higher parts of the country are overgrown with 
prickly pear, aloes, and a species of dwarf cedar ; the valleys contain fine timber 
trees, and in some parts coffee is successfully cultivated. The country near the 
coast is generally but moderately elevated. Many of the riversare very large:— 
the Orinoco, after a course of nearly 1500 miles, falls into the sea, near Trinidad 
through aa extensive delta. The largest navigable river is the Guarapiche, which 
falls into the gulf of Paria through a wide mouth which will admit the largest 
ships ; though its course does not much exceed 100 miles, yet it is deep and brings 
down a great volume of water ; it is navigable nearly to its source by small vessels. 

The climate of Venezuela is various ; on the coasts and the low country it is 
hot and unhealthy, but in the interior where the ground is higher it becomes 
more temperate and more suitable to European constitutions. 

The population is not numerous, being supposed to be about 1,000,000. It 
consists of whites (principally the descendants of the Spaniards), who are con- 
sidered to amount to one-fourth of that number ; the remainder are native Indians 
and Negroes. 

The COAST.—The states which terminate on the north coast of Venezuela are, 
Bermudez, Guzman Blanco (including the Federal District of Caracas), Carabobo, 
and Falcon. Bermudez is the easternmost; it is composed of the sections Bar- 
celona, Cumana and Maturin, and its seaboard extends from the Orinoco to the 
State of Guzman Blanco. 

Paria is the name given to the narrow mountainous ridge of land which bounds 
the north side of the gulf of Paria. These mountains rise to the height of from 
2000 to 3000 feet. They are clothed with wood to their summits, and large spurs 
extend north and south, terminating in bold projecting points on both shores, 
forming deep gorges at the heads of the bays. 

The little promontory which forms the north-eastern extremity of the coast of 
Paria, and the western side of Dragon’s mouth is 980 feet high, and nearly 
separated from the main by a narrow ridge of land at the head of Celeste bay ; 80 
that at a certain distance north-west and south-east it assumes the appearance of 
an island. The eastern horn of the promontory is known as Penas point, and 
about a quarter of a mile from it in a north-easterly direction is a rock awash ; 
but with this exception the locality is clear of danger. The northern horn is 
known as Morro point, and off it is a high cliffy islet of the same name. 

Thence the coast runs W. by S., a distance of 19 miles, to the cove of Mexil- 
lones, and thence td cape Three points, which is about 50 miles distant from 
Morro islet. The whole of this coast is very high and hilly, and for the most 
part clean, so that it may be coasted at the distance of half a mile, and the water 
is so deep that at a mile from the shore there is a depth of from 20 to 40 fathoms, 
on a bottém of muddy sand. Cape Three Pvints is the most northerly part 
of this coast ; and 2 miles westward from it is the cove of Unare. 

Unare Bay.—From Morro point, the north-eastern extremity of Unare bay, 
the shore sweeps round to the south and west, forming a bight 1} miles in extent 
from E.N.E, to W.S.W. and half a mile deep, in which there is good shelter with 
the Trade-wind. Morro point is skirted by rocks to the distance of half a mile; 


* The Republic of Venezuela comprises eight autonomous States ; the Federal District, 
of which Caracas is the capital, as also of the Republic; eight Federal Territories, and 
two agricultural colonies (1887). 
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and from the south-west point of the bay a reef with several islets upon it extends 
off some distance. 

Unare bay (as well as the bay eastward of Morro point) is surrounded by a white 
sandy beach, on which are a few huts known as St. Juan de Unare. The land- 
ing-place is on the beach southward of Morro point. A little river flows into the 
middle of the bay. 

Derecttons.—In entering Unare bay, give Morro point a good berth, and anchor 
just within it in 5 or 44 fathoms, sandy bottom. 

The U.S.S. Huron in 1877 anchored in 8 fathoms, at three-quarters of a mile 
off shore; and at a distance of one mile from the shore a depth of 13 to 14 
fathoms was found. 

Distant 20 miles W. 3 S. from cape Tres Puntas, is cape Malapasqua. The 
coast from Unare bay curves to the southward, and has various indentations with 
some rocks lying close to the points, otherwise it may he considered clear. 

Puerto Santo —From cape Malapasqua the coast trends W. } S. 8 miles to 
the Morro or hill of Puerto Santo, which is joined to the shore by a low sandy 
tongue. Westward of this is the islet of Puerto Santo, having on its southern 
side good anchorage, sheltered from the sea-breeze, in 5 or 6 fathoms water, on 
a bottom of sand and mud. To gain the anchorage, immediately after passing 
the islet, steer South or S. by W., and anchor in 44 or 6 fathoms as soon as the 
vessel is sufficiently sheltered, but take care not to get to the eastward of the 
western part of the islet, because there is a bank to the southward of the Morro, 
with only 3 fathoms water on it. About 7 miles inland is the remarkable moun- 
tain of Puerto Santo, 1945 feet high. 

CARUPANO.—F rom Puerto Santo the coast trends W.S.W. 4} miles to Hernan 
Vasquez point, and is foul all the way at half a mile off. Westward of this point 
is a bay, with anchorage in 6 or 7 fathoms, sheltered from the breezes. A river, 
from which water may be procured, runs into this bay ; and about a mile west- 
ward of the river is the town of Carupano; westward of which, at the distance 
of 2 miles, is the Morro of point Salinas, which has an islet close to it. 

Carupano is a flourishing port containing a population of over 12,000. An 
important commerce is carried on with Europe and the West Indies. There are 
rich mines in the vicinity and abundant agricultural products. 

Light.—The town is situated in a small inner bay, having a lighthouse on its 
eastern point, from which is exhibited a fized white light, at 130 feet above the 
sea, visible 10 miles. Approximate position, lat. 10° 41’ N., long. 63° 15’ W. 

Shoals.—There are several shoals in Carupano bay ; of these the first has 23? 
fathoms water on it, with 54 fathoms close to, and lies one mile W. by N. 4 N. 
from Hernan Vasquez point, and N. by W. } W. from a small islet close off the 
east side of the town of Carupano; the other with only 6 feet water lies 9 cable 


N.E. } N. from point Salinas, with 44 fathoms close to it. Two shoals of 8} 
fathoms, with 5 fathoms close to, lies within the bay, three-quarters of a mile 
West and W. by S. from point Hernan Vasquez; and about the same distance 
north from the town of Carupano. Westward of the town there is a bank ex- 
tending from the shore in a northerly direction three-quarters of a mile, and 
having on it from 2} to 3} fathoms. 

The COAST from point Salinas to Morro Blanco, which bears West 3 miles 
from it, is clean, with several patches of small rocks lying close to the shore. 
The mountain of San José, 1547 feet high, which is 9 miles inland, nearly on the 
Meridian of the Morro Blanco, may es be seen. From Morro Blanco a bank 
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runs off to the westward, with little water on it, rendering it unsafe to approach 
the coast hereabout nearer than 2 miles. On this part of the coast are the point 
and Morro of Padilla, known by an islet and several rocks that lie ont a short 
distance from it; and the point and Morro of Taquien, which projects farther 
northward than the preceding, and is also surrounded by several islets. There 
is also the Morro of Lebranche, which is joined to the main by a low sandy and 
swampy tongue of land ; and the Morro of Esmeralda, which is an islet, separated 
from the mainland by a channel half a cable in width; this is estimated to be im 
lat. 10° 40’ N., long. 63° 36’ W. 

Garrapatas Islets. Between Lebranehe and the Morro of Esmeralda, at a 
short distanee from the land, lie the Garrapatas islets, between which there is no 
passage, on account of rocky shoals; and, although there is a good passage bet ween 
the southern one and the coast, yet it is advisable always to go outside them, 
especially with a large vessel. Between Morro Blanco and the Morro of Esmer- 
alda the distance is 11 miles; and about 12 miles inland, southward of the last, 
will be seen mount Redondo. 

Esmeralda Bay.— Westward of the Morro of Esmeralda is the bay of the 
same name, which is obstructed by a bank, with very irregular soundings, ex- 
tending from the middle of the Morro, and, lying as it were, north and south 
along the coast one-third of a mile. In this bay or cove, and on the bank at 
half a mile from the shore, are three islets, named the Cascabel or Rattlesnake 
islets, lying nearly east and west. 

Esmeralda island is bold and steep-to, and vessels may anchor about a quarter 
of a mile south of it in 54 or 6 fathoms, sand and mud; taking care net to bring 
any part of it to bear westward of North. 

Manzanilla Bay.— From Esmeralda bay the coast trends West, about 5 miles, 
to the point and Morro of Manzanilla, all the way bounded at the distance of 
one-third of a mile by the bank which extends from the Morro of Esmeralda. 
The point of Manzanilla forms a cove ; but it is obstructed by the shoal above 
mentioned, which terminates at the first steep point about two-thirds of a mile to 
leeward of the bay. Vessels must not steer southward before getting to the west- 
ward of the steep point. 

Guarapoturo Rock.— Westward of the steep point above referred to the coast 
is very clean, for about 8 miles, to point Guarapoturo, where another shoal begins, 
and extends two-thirds: of a mile from the coast. About one mile N.E. of the 
point lies a sunken rock known as Guarapoturo rock, which must be carefully 
avoided. A little eastward of the point, and about 3 miles inland, will be seen a 
peaked mountain named Pico del Este, or East peak. 

' Chacopata Bay.—About 3 miles West from point Guarapoturo is Escudo 
Blanco, or White Shield point, the coast between being steep and high; but 
thence, trending about N.W., it is very low and swampy, for the spaee of 2¢ 
miles, to the Morro of Chacopata, which forms a point extending out almost 2 
miles. From this point the coast takes a southerly direction, and forms a great 
bay, in which, at 1} miles westward of the. middle of the Morro, is a little island 
named Caribes; and West from this islet, about a mile, is another very small 
islet, named Lobos, or Wolves’ islet, a rock close to its eastern end. The shoal 
bank that begins at Guarapoturo point also borders this part of the coast, and 
reaches about one-third of a mile from the Morro of Chacopata; it thence con- 
tinues to Caribes islet, from which it inclines towards the south, and nears the 
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coast so much, that at Cayman point, which is the south-west point of this bay, 
it does not extend more than half a mile. 

Salinas Bight.—From point Cayman the coast trends westerly for about 10 
miles ; the only salient points being those of Tuna, off which are some islets and 
rocks, and Castle, which is 2 miles wertward from point Tuna. From Castle 
point the coast inclines somewhat northerly as far as the point and Morro de la 
Pena, a distance of 4 miles; it then bends a little southerly to Punta Gorda, 
whence it forms a bay (Salinas bight), with a very flat shore and beach to point 
Guachin. This point of land is high and cliffy; it rises above the low land and 
is insulated by it. In the bottom and middle of the bay there is a scarped point 
of small extent, named Punta dela Minas. From Punta Gorda to point Guachin 
the distance is 64 miles. 

ARAYA PENINSULA.—From point Guachin the shore continues low and 
flat, 3} miles, to point Escarseo, or Eddy point, when it rises a little. Point 
Escarseo presents a front extending half a mile, the western extremity of which 
is named point Cordon, from which the coast, which is a very low sandy beach, 
trends S.W., about 2 miles to Punta de Araya, about half a mile from which is 
another point uamed Punta Chica. On Araya point there are a few small 
houses, inhabited by people employed in the salt-works ; thence southward, the 
coast may be approached to 2 cables, for although the sandy beach is very flat, 
yet at that distance there are 5 or 6 fathoms water. This beachy shore continues 
8.S.E., 2 miles, to Punta de Piedras, which is formed by the extreme western 
part of the mountain of Guachinu. 

Point Piedras has a sea face of about half a mile ; immediately behind it the land 
rises to a lofty eminence} on the south part of which is, or was, a chapel. The 
coast continues in the same direction of S.S.E. to point Barrigon, and is at first 
low and sandy, and afterwards steep, but all of itis so clean that it may be 
coasted to within 2 cables. This coast forms the little bay of Araya, on the 
south point of which, where the high land of Barrigon begins, there is a castle in 
aruinous state. From point Barrigon the coast continues high and very clean 
about S.E., 2 miles, to point Caney ; it then turns to the E.S.E., for a long mile, 
to Punta de Arenas, or Sandy point, which is the most southerly part of the pen- 
insula, and the northernmost point of the gulf of Cariaco. From point Caney a 
bank extends along the coast as far as half a mile south of Punta de Arenas. 

Araya Shoals.—All the coast from Cayman point to Escarseo point is skirted 
by a bank half a mile off, and which from the latter point extends to the westward _ 
at least 4 miles, when it sweeps in towards Araya point, and terminates at Chica 
point. This part is called the Araya shoal, and is extremely dangerous, for some 
of the heads on the outer part break in heavy breezes. The discoloured water 
on the edge may be seen from aloft in favourable weather; it is, however, so 
steep-to, that there are 32 fathoms close alongside the shoals, and before a second 
cast of the lead can be obtained a vessel may be on shore ; there is consequently 
No warning in the night. 

Directions.—Care is required in rounding Araya peninsula, as the banks off 
its west side may extend farther than indicated. H.MS. Hsk in 1821 is said to 
have touched when 6 miles N.W. by W. of Araya point. 

If approaching from the castward Escarseo point should be kept bearing south 
of E. by S., until the western peak of Macanao mountain on Margarita island 
bears N. by E., when a vessel may round the reef on that bearing, and when 
Araya point bears East, the shore may be approached. 
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Off this coast is Margarita island, situated at about 15 miles from the land, 
and having two large islands midway between. These and the chain of islands 
extending along the coast of Venezuela are described subsequently, 

GULF OF CARIACO,—A shallow bank and reef stretch out about half a mile 
south from Punta de Arenas, which forms the north point of the gulf of Cariaco, 
This gulf extends about 85 miles to the eastward, and is, at the broadest part, 
about 8 miles across. As there is good shelter in it, both from the northward and 
eastward, it may be considered as a good and spacious harbour, for anchorage 
may be found in any part of it, the deepest water being 40 fathoms. The shores 
are very clean, and may be approached to half a mile, or even a less distance, 
except at the entrance in the vicinity of Cumana, where a shoal extends about 
two-thirds of a mile from the shore. On the north side of the gulf there are two 
harbours, named Laguna Chica and Laguna Grande; the former is very small, 
but the latter is spacious, and besides having 9 to 20 fathoms water, is so clean 
that there is no danger except what is visible. The entrance of Laguna Grande 
is 12 miles from Punta de Arenas, 

CUMANA.—The only town of consequence in the gulf of Cariaco for ships 
bound from Europe to visit is Cumana, which is situated on the south point of 
the entrance into the gulf. This point is of sand, and very low, with a bank 
running from it to the west and south, and so steep that from 10 fathoms there 
are almost immediately 5, and from 5 a ship would be aground before getting 
auother cast of the lead. The edge of the bank runs nearly Kast from the point 
for about 4 miles, and then turns to the south-eastward with the coast, narrowing 
by degrees to the vicinity of mount Blanco, where it terminates on a clean shore, 
The principal part of the town of Cumana is situated on the east bank of the 
river Manzanaires, which, from near the town forces ita way threugh the sandy 
shore at two different points, one towards the north the other towards the west. 
On the west bank of the river opposite the city stands an Indian suburb. Cu- 
mana contains about 10,000 inhabitants. 

Light.—A fixed red light, visible 5 miles, is exhibited from a structure on the 
roof of the new custom house, at the port of Cumana, which is westward of the 
town. Approximate position, lat. 10° 28’ N., long. 64° 18' W. 

Anchorage.—The anchorage off Cumana is confined to the space between 
Carenero point and the new custom house, and the best position is within 2 or 3 
cables of the shore, for outside this the depth increases suddenly, especially to 
the northward of the fort. A good inner berth will be found abreast the custom- 
house, with the castle of San Antonio (on east side of town) bearing East, and 
the summit of the northernmost cliff of Morro Colorado bearing S, } E. in 14 
fathoms, mud and clay. 

It is recommended to steady the vessel with a kedge or stream anchor to the 
8. W., or towards the shore. The wind generally blows from the land, but there 
is often a land and sea-breeze, the latter setting in from the W.N.W. 

In working up to this anchorage a vessel must not stand farther to the south- 
ward than to: bring the castle of San Antgnio to bear E. by §,, to avoid the bank 
off the red cliff, The rise of tide at Cumana is from 4 to 5 feet, 

Port Escondido,—Southward of the Morro-Colorado, and a little to the east- 
ward of Punta de Piedras, is the outlet of the river Bordones; and from thig 
latter point the coast trends W. } S. 3} miles, in some parts scarped and in 
others a sandy beach, to port Escondido, which is a bay running about half a 
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mile inland, with an entrance about 3 cables in width. In the middle of the bay 
are 4} fathoms, sandy bottom, but nearer the shore only 3 and 2; off the west 
point are some rocks, which may be avoided by giving it a berth of rather more 
than a cable. From the west port of Escondido the coast trends W. } S. 1} 
miles to Punta de Campanarito, and is scarped and very clean, without any other 
danger than a sunken rock, which lies about half a cable from the shore, and 
about 2 or 3 cables westward of the west point of port Escondido. 

Campanarito Bay.— From point Campanarito to the Morro and Vigia or signal 
tower of Mochima, the distance is three-quarters of a mile; and between the two 
is a fine large bay, having a depth of from 18 to 6 fathoms, at less than a cable 
from the shore. The whole of this bay is remarkably clean, except that N. by 
W. from point Campanarito there are a few rocks, not half a cable off shore ; the 
latter, however, ought not to be passed nearer than a cable. 

Port Mochima,— A little tongue of land, stretching out from the Morro and 
Vigia of Mochima, forms the east point of the harbour of Mochima, which is 
capacious, and well sheltered. 

The entrance is nearly a mile wide; but half a mile within it narrows to 2 
cables in a short channel leading to the inner basins. The port is 4 miles in 
length, north and south, and the shores are indented with several small coves, 
which are bold and deep. The soundings are regular, deepening from % to 4 
fathoms at one cable from the land to 14 and 16 in the middle, All the dangers 
lie close to the shore. 

Water may be obtained from the river Mochima, at'the head of the harbour on 
the south shore. 

Anchorage.—The most convenient temporary anchorage will be found in either 
of the two coves nearest to the entrance on the east side of the harbour, outside 
the narrows, mooring with a hawser to the shore. A vessel may proceed 
to sea from either of these places with the usual sea breeze; but from the 
anchorages within the narrows, it will be necessary to await the land wind, which 
generally comes off towards evening. 

Port Manare.—At 1} miles westward of Mochima is Manare, which is an 
excellent harbour, having throughout a depth of 14 to 4} fathoms, the 
latter at half a cable fromshore. It is very clean, and as the entrance is spacious 
it may be entered with the Trade-wind at any time, and quitted with equal 
facility. The west point of the harbour is named point Manare. 

Tigrillo Bay.—F rom point Manare the coast trends about W.S.W. for the 
distance of 14 miles to Punta de Tigrillo, around which a reef extends to about a 
cable from shore. The coast thence trends southward and eastward a distance 
of 21 miles, when it turns W. by 8. 5 miles to Punta Gorda, forming what is 
named Tigrillo bay, at the farther extremity of which is a canal communicating 
with the harbour of Mochima. In the entrance of this bay are three islands ; 
the first, or easternmost one, is named Venados; the second, or middle one, East 
Caraca; and the third, West Caraca. The shores of the bay, as well as those of 
the islands, are very clean; there being only off the north point of Venados, 
named point Companario, a rock which extends about a cable from it; and from 
the south-west part of the same island, a small shallow bank running off a 
similar distance. 

The channels between the islands are narrow, but they are navigable for 
vessels of large draught, and afford sufficient room for anchoring if necessary 
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The only danger to be avoided is a rocky shoal, named the Caracas, which lies 
to the north-westward of East Caraca, at a long mile from it. This shoal is 
about half a mile long; in passing between it and the Caraca isles, it will be 
avoided by keeping near the latter ; and in going outside of it, by mecyng Manare 
point bearing southward of E. by S. 

Gulf of Santa Fe.—Southward of Punta Gorda, distant 8 miles, lies Punta del 
Escarpado Roxo, or Red Slope point; between which is the entrance of the gulf 
of Santa Fe, which runs about 6 miles inland to the eastward. All its coasts are 
clean, and there is a depth of water from 27 to 18 fathoms, muddy bottom, but 
at the entrance, about one third of a mile from the north coast, there is a foul 
rock, which should not be approached within twocables. From point Escarpado 
Roxo the coast inclines to the southward, and then to the westward, for 24 miles, 
to Punta de la Cruz; thus forming the bay of Santa Cruz, containing clean and 
excellent anchorage. 

Arapos Islands.—About 1 mile W.N.W. from Punta de la Cruz, is the eastern- 
most of the little islands named the Arapos, which are about half a mile in extent 
in that direction ; they are very clean except in the strait between them, which 
is impassable on account of a bank and reef that unites them. The passage 
between the eastern isle and the coast is open, and without danger. Off the 
western part of the westernmost island are two rocks, which are steep-to. 

Comona Bay.—F rom Punta de la Cruz the coast trends westward, inclining a 
little southward, nearly 4 miles, to Punta Comona, and is clean, with a good depth 
of water, permitting a vessel to skirt it at the distance of 2 cables without any 
danger. Westward from Punta. Comona, nearly 2 miles, is Punta Pertigalete 
having between a fine bay, with 12 fathoms water a cable from the coast. All of 
it is very clean, except the eastern part, which has a reef about a cable from 
shore. In the farther part of this bay there is a sandy beach, where two small 
rivers discharge their waters. ) 

Mionos or Guaraca Island.— At 3 cables northward of Punta Pertigalete, and 
in front of this bay, is the south shore of the Isle de Monos, or Guaraca: all the 
sides of it are very clean, but about two cables from the north part of it is a rock, 
which is foul, with a reef, and it must not be approached nearer than half a 
cable. The channel between Monos and the rock is very clean, and has 25 
fathoms water ; and to pass thraugh it keep near the land. The channel between 
the island and the coast is also very clean, with 45 to 50 fathoms in its middle, 
and nearly the same depth close to the island, which should be kept close on 
board, unless you wish to pass in the middle of the channel. 

Pertigalete Bay.—One mile and a half west from Punta Pertigalete is Punta 
Guanta, and between them is the bay of Pertigalete, in which are various islets, 
and a rivulet runs into it. If desirous of anchoring in this cove, it is necessary 
to avoid the western part of point Pertigalete, passing, at least, a cable from it, 
to clear a reef which stretches from that part. It is also necessary to avoid a 
reef and shoal from the centre of the cove, which will be cleared by not getting 
anything to the westward of the most easterly part of the first islet to the north. 
By attending to these directions a vessel may anchor to the north of the mouth 
of the rivulet, in 5 fathoms water, about 14 cables from the eastern beach. 

Guanta Bay.—To the westward of Punta Guanta, and 3 miles distant, is Punta 
Bergantin ; between the two, and about a mile from the first, is the little bay of 
Guanta, in the mouth of which lies several islets and rocks, with very narrow 
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channels between them, though very clean and navigable. Within the bay there 
are from 15 to 9 fathoms water, which are found at half a cable from the shore. 
On the western front of the cove there is a reef, stretching out abuut two cables, 
which may be avoided by running along the eastern shore, which is very clean. 

Bergantin Bay.—Punta Bergantin is foul, with a reef, which stretches out 
about a cable and extends to the southward about a mile. On the south-west 
side of the point is an islet, so very foul all round, that there is no clear passage 
between it and the point. Thence the coast trends westward, forming Bergantin 
bay, the east side of which is very foul, with a reef and shoal which continue to 
border all the coast as far as Barcelona. 

BARCELONA.—The Morro of Barcelona is high land, lying nearly north and 
south, and about a mile in extent; it is joined to the coast by a very narrow 
isthmus, or tongue of sand, which is rather more than a mile in length. The 
distance between the Punta Bergantin and the Morro of Barcelona is about 
43 miles, and the low coast between bends southward, forming a large bay, named 
Pozuelos, along the low sandy shore of which a shallow bank extends about a 
mile off ; vessels are therefore recommended, when sailing along it, to steer 
directly from Bergantin point to the north point of the Morro, which may be 
passed within’ a cable, as it is steep and clean, or, if wishing to enter the 
bay, the lead must be kept going to avoid getting into less than 74 fathoms, sandy 
bottom. 

The west side of the Morro of Barcelona is foul, and should not be approached 
nearer than 2 cables. 

From the south end of the Morro the shore trends south-eastward and then 
sonth-westward, forming a bay 3 miles wide and nearly a mile deep between it 
and Maurica point; bat the river Neveri, falling into it at several points, throws 
out a body of sandy mud, so that between the points there are only 3 fathoms 
water, and on this. bank the sea breaks heavily. The Neveri is navigable for 
small boats 40 miles, and for large bongos 18 miles. 

Abont 14 miles inland on the left bank of the river, stands the city of Barce- 
lona, the capital of the State of Bermudez, containing about 12000 inhabitants. 

The best anchorage for large vessels in the bay of Barcelona is with the rock 
off West Chimana, just open westward of the Morro of Barcelona, in 4} fathoms. 
Those of light draught may go into 34 fathoms, with the Morro N.E. } N., and 
the peaked rocks of Borrachitos N.W.3 N. | 

OUTLYING ISLANDS.— Between Conoma point and the Morro of Barcelona 
are several islets and rocks, which extend to the distance of 3 to 7 miles from the 
land; they consist of the following :— 

Picuda Isjands.—Picuda Grande lies westward of West Caraca, the channel 
between being rather more than a mile wide, free from all danger, with the ex- 
ception of a sunken rock that lies about 2 cables eastward of the east point of - 
Picuda. This island is a little more than a mile in length N.E. and S.W.; its 
shores are very clean, but northward of its.extreme east point is a sunken rock, 
and off its north-east point are two dry rocks, one a cable and the other 3 cables - 
distant. About 33 miles, S.W. by W., from Picuda- Grande lies Picuda Chica, an 
islet of a circular figure, about 3 cables in extent, and very clean. 

Chimana Islands.—About a mile 8.S.E. from Picuda Chica is East Chimana, 
an islet less than Picuda Chica, and equally clean. West 2 miles from it is 
Chimana Segunda, which lies east and west, and is about 1} miles in extent; it 
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also is clean, but has off its east end two small islets, the nearest of which is 
about 1 cable off, and the other 5 cables; on the west side is another islet distant 
about a cable. 

About S.W., 2 cables from the west point of Chimana Segunda, lies Chimana 
Grande, which has a very irregular shape, and in its greatest extent, nearly east 
and west, is about 34 miles. Westward of it, distant one-third of a mile, lies 
West Chimana, joined to the Chimana Grande by a shoal of rocks and sand, 
extending a full half mile northward of the north extremity of Chimana Grande. 
On this shoal, midway between the two islands, is an islet, and another at a 
short distance from the western extremity of West Chimana; whilst southward 
of the east part of Chimana Grande lies South Chimana, the greatest extent of 
which is about 2 miles N E. and S.W. 

Borracha Island, about 3 miles westward of West Chimana, lies nearly north 
and south, in which direction it is rather more than 2 miles in length, and its 
greatest breadth is 1} miles. Its north-east side is very clean, but off its north- 
west side is a dangerons rocky bank, which is very shallow; on this bank are 
several little islets, all of which should be passed on the outside at 2 cables 
distance from the most westerly. From the south part of this island a shoal of 
sand runs to the S8.S.W., on which is an islet named Borracho; and farther off 
about 2 miles, are two very small islets named the Borrachitos, which should 
always be passed on the south side, at the distance of 3 cables from the southern- 
most, for between them and the Borracho, as well as between it and the principal 
island, the water is very shallow. 


Unare.—F rom the anchorage of Barcelona, the coast trends westerly 32 miles, 
to the Morro of Unare; this coast is low, and upon it are seen two hills, named 
the Morros of Piritu and Unare, distant 7 miles from each other ; the water along 
it is shallow but very clean, and in approaching it the lead will be a sufficient 
guide. 

Piritu Islands.—The two islands of Piritu lie nearly 12 miles westward from 
the anchorage of Barcelona, and about 3} miles from shore: they lie nearly east 
and west, and are low like the coast, having a reef extending 1} cables from 
them. There is a passage between the islands, but it is hazardous to attempt 
on account of the reefs on each side, which leave a clear channel of only 2 
cables wide, with 54 fathoms water. The passage between the islands and the 
mainland is free for ships of any size; and in going through the lead is the only 
guide required. 

The COAST.—F rom the Unare river the coast trends W. by N. 50 miles to 
the entrance of the river Higuerote; it is all along very low and swampy, 
without any elevation whatever. Several small rivers empty themselves into 
the sea within this space. 

About 34 miles westward from the entrance of the Unare is the entrance to 
lake Tacarigua, which is 15 miles long, and more than 6 miles wide, and abounds 
in fish. It is separated from the sea by a narrow strip of low land, over which 
in one place the sea breaks at high water. Its depth does not exceed 4 
fathoms. 

The river Tuy flows about 154 miles, and, after draining the principal valley 
of the coast range of mountains, disembogues about 4 miles westward of the 
Tacarigua lake, and is navigable for small river barges about 68 miles. 
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The entrance of the river Higuerote lies about 14 miles farther westward. The 
shore in front of it, and for a distance of about 6 miles to the N.N.W. is fringed 
with many small cays and recfs which extend 4} miles from the land. 
N.E. 14 miles from the mouth of the river, are 35 fathoms water, muddy 
bottom. 

At the north end of the above cays, the shore forms Carenero bays, and thence 
trends north-eastward for about 7 miles to cape Codera, and appears to be 
clean and bold. The shore of this bay is low, but to the westward there is some 
remarkable table-land, which, by being brought to bear W.S.W. or S.W. by W. 
will lead a vessel into anchorage; a convenient berth lies with cape Codera 
bearing North or N. by E., and distant about 2 miles from the shore, or farther 
in according to draught. 

CAPE CODBRA, a well-known headland on this coast, bears W. by N. 85 
miles from Barcelona, and S.W. by W. } W. 47 miles from the south-west end 
of Tortuga. The cape forms a very round Morro or hill, about a mile north- 
ward of which projects a tongue of land, with a rock close off its northwest 
extremity which is so steep that at half a cable off are 9 fathoms water, 
sandy bottom ; 9 miles eastward there are 43 fathoms, and 6 miles northward 
42 fathoms. 

Thence westward as far as La Guayra, the shore is bounded by the great 
mountain range of Caracas, which in most parts rises abruptly from the shore, 
and at a short distance inland attains elevations between 3000 and 4000 feet. 
South of Maspa point, about 10 miles inland, mount Caculo rises to the height 
of 7430 feet. 

Corsarios Bay.— Between the west points of cape Codera and Caracoles 
point, 2} miles westward of it, the shore forms a bay about three-quarters of a 
mile deep at the east side. Part of the south-east corner is low, sandy, and 
swampy ; westward of this the shore is foul to the distance of about half a cable 
all the way to Caracoles point, which has a small rock close to it, and a reef that 
runs off 2 cables. 

Close up under the west side of cape Codera, there is anchorage in about 7 
fathoms, at about 2 cables from shore ; in using it a vessel should bring up as 
soon as she is within shelter from the wind. 

Centinella Islet.—Northward of cape Codera, nearly 14 miles, is the islet 
Centinella, or Sentinel rock, about 75 feet high, which appears like a ship under 
pail. It is very bold, except on its north part, off which are some sunken rocks, 
having between them and the islet a channel of great depth. 

A rock, just awash, is stated to lie about 3 cables N.N.W. 4 W. from Centinella 
islet (1871), 

From point Caracoles the coast trends W. by N.4N., 94 miles, to point Maspa, 
2} miles south-westward of which is point Chuspa, the eastern extremity of an 
anchorage of the same name. All this space is bordered by a reef, which extends 
about a mile northward from point Maspa, and terminates at point Chaspa ; for 
this reason it should not be coasted at a less distance than 2 miles. 

Chuspa Bay.—The anchorage of Chuspa is excellent, From point Chuspa, 
the north-east point of the bay, the shore trends about S,W. 1} miles to the 
mouth of the river Chuspa, on the east bank of which stands the town of Chuspa; 
thence the coast trends westerly 1} miles, to point Curuau ; southward of which, 
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at about one-third of a mile inland, stands the town of Curuau. Froour Chuspa 
to Curuau the shore is very clean, and the only guide required is the lead. 

From Curuao point to Frayle point, which is 4 miles farther to the westward, 
the shore is foul to the distance of 2 cables. About a cable from the latter point 
there is a small rock. Between Curuao and Frayle points there is a projection of 
the land named Sabana; and about a mile North of it lies the southern edge of 
@ rocky bank, one mile in its greatest extent S.E. and N.W.; the general depths 
over it are from 8 to 44 fathoms, but in some places there are 2} fathoms. Great 
care must always be taken when approaching this part of the coast from the west- 
ward. 

The COAST from Frayle point trends W.4 S. 30 miles to La Guayra; it is all 
along bounded by the base of the'lofty wooded mountains of Caracas, and is so 
bold that a vessel may approach it and anchor, if necessary, at half a mile 
distant, or even less. 

The most remarkable mountain peaks on this part of the coast are, the Pico 
Agudo de Carés, bearing W. by S. } S. 32 miles from cape Codera, and about 10 
miles inland; the Pico de Nigautar 10 miles farther westward, 9480 feet above 
the sea; the Silla de Caracas (Saddle of Caracas) 8500 feet high, about 4 miles 
north-westward of the latter; and lastly Monte de Avila, which rises only about 
8 miles 8.S.E. from La Guayra. 

Macuto is a village on the shore of a small bay about 3 miles eastward of La 

Guayra ; it is protected on the west side by a small fort. There is good 
anchorage all over the bay, and with regular soundings in approaching the 
watering place. The depth is 20 fathoms, about three-quarters of a mile from 
shore. 
- In standing in towards the village, keep the watering place in line with the 
north-west corner of the chapel, and the highest cocoa-nut tree over the east 
angle of the fort. This is a convenient place for obtaining wood and water, the 
‘latter being conveyed to the beach through iron pipes. 

LA GUAYRA.—This is the principal port on this part of the coast, as respects 
its-commerce; it is the port of Caracas. It has no shelter, however, from north to 
east.and west; and the east wind, which is constant, sends in a heavy swell, which 
is at times very dangerous ; hence vessels moor with a kedge and hawser out astern 
to westward, when the weather is calm.* 

In this anchorage it is seldom that any other wind than the Trade is experienced 
which, however, sometimes, for short intervals, does veer to the. west; in which 
case, the position of the ship should be changed and her head placed to the west- 
ward. There are seldom any land-winds, but there are squalls from the S.E. 
during the rainy season. 

Light.—A fixed white light, visible 7 miles, is exhibited from the signal fort, 
on the southern side of the town ; it is 300 feet above the sea and visible 7 miles. 

1388). : 

A berth of good holding-ground in 12 fathoms sandy bottom will be found with 
the bastion of Trinchera, the north-east angle of the fortifications, E. by S.45S.; 
the landing-place in the town S.E. 4 E.; and fort St. Miguel S.E. by E., about 


* A breakwater is in course of construction at La Guayra, which will extend about 4 
cables in a north-westerly direction and protect the anchorage from easterly and north- 
easterly winds. On its completion a first order light will be exhibited at its extremity. 
(1888). 
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half a mile off-shore. The sea-breeze generally fails about 7 p.m., when # calm 
succeeds, and sometimes a breeze sets in from westward, which renders it neces- 
sary to lay out a kedge in that direction ready to swing to. 

There is no danger near the shore, and 9 fathoms water will be found within 
a cable of it; a heavy surf rolls in upon the coast, and landing is frequently im- 
,peded for several days in succession. 

If intending to water, it will be advisable totake up a temporary anchorage off 
the watering place in 5 or 6 fathoms a short distance from the shore. 

When approaching the anchorage of La Guayra, the Cathedral tower (which 
is white, with a clock in it,) will be the most prominent object. There is also a 
white church tower nearer the water; these in line lead to the anchorage. It is 
advisable to bring the Cathedral tower open southward of the white church, bear- 
ing S.E. by E. 

Vessels from sea, bound to the anchorage of La Guayra, will have a good mark 
in the high and steep peak of Cares, situated 9 miles inland, and 20 miles east- 
ward of the anchorage. It is advisable to make the land well to windward ; there 
will then be no danger in running down to the anchorage. To the eastward of 
La Guayra, within a distance of 10 miles, may be seen the chimnies of several 
sugar factories, by which the approach to the anchorage may also be identified. 

The principal exports of Venezuela from La Guayra, are cocoa, coffee and 
hides ; any quantity of dye woods and medicinal roots might be procured ; 
minerals are abundant, and coal has been worked in two or three places within 
a convenient distance of the sea. Several lines of mail steamers call at La Guayra. 
Wood and good fresh-water can be procured here ; all other supplies are plentiful. 
There is no coal depot and vessels must not expect to obtain more than 40 tons: 
the price is very high. 

CARACAS, the capital, and seat of government of the Republic of Venezuela, 
having a population (including the suburbs) of about 70,000, is situated on the 
slope of the Avila, which is 2880 feet above the level of the sea. Itis distant 7 
niles from the coast in a direct line, but the carriage road to it is 21 miles long, 
and the bridle road over the mountains 12 miles. A railway has been con- 
structed connecting it with the port of La Guayra; its length is about 24 statute 
miles. 

Port Cruz.—F rom the anchorage of La Guayra the coast trends W. by S. 264 
miles, to the little harbour of Oruz, and is sufficiently clean to permit a vessel 
running along it a mile off. This port is a small indent in the coast, with an en- 
trance about 14 cables wide and 2 cables in extent inward; the shore all round 
is so steep, that at a short distance from the coast all round there are 4} fathoms 
water. At its south extremity a small river discharges its water; and off point 
Cruz, its eastern point, is a rock close to the anchorage; it is eligible for small 
vessels only. 

Cata Bay.—F rom port Cruz the coast trends W. by S., 23 miles, to the cove of 
Cata, and is all very clean, so that it may be approached with safety to the 
distance of a mile or less. At 6 miles east of the bay of Cata, and 6 miles inland, 
will be seen the Monte de la Meseta, or Table mountain, and at about the same 
distance inland, on the meridian of Cata, another, named mount Ocumare, both 
of which are excelent marks for taking Cata bay, or the anchorage of Ocumare, 
which is farther to the westward. 

Cata bay is half a mile wide at the entrance, and about as much in depth ; af 
its eastern point is an islet, thence the shore trends southward to the inner part 
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of the bay, into which a river flows, forming a shallow bank, which extends & 
cable from the shore. Every other part of the bay is clean, with from 25 to 4} 
fathoms about 14 cables from the beach. Water and wood may be obtained in 
Cata bay, and stock and vegetables from a small town about 4 miles distant. 

Ocumare Bay,—At two-thirds of a mile westward of Cata bay is the eastern 
entrance point of Ocumare bay, in which there is good anchorage, but confined: 
for it has many banks in it, and it becomes narrow to the southward. An islet 
lies about half a cable north-west of the east entrance point, and in the channel 
between it and the point there are not less than 6 fathoms. 

In taking up an anchorage in this bay haul in close round the west 
side of the islet, and be prepared to anchor quickly, as soon as shelter is obtained, 
in 6 or-6} fathoms over sand, about a cable or a little more to the southward of it. 
Great care must be taken to stop the headway in time, for, by shooting farther 
in, there is danger of grounding. 

A river falls into the bay to the southward of the islet, having on its banks a 
few fishermen’s huts; at a short distance inland is the commercial town of 
Ocumare. 

Cienega de Ocumare.—At 2} miles westward from the islet of Ocumare lies 
the east part of a bay, named Cienega de Ocumare, which is, in fact, no more 
than a swampy opening in the land, in which, between two shallow parts of the 
reef, there is a channel of about a cable or 1} cables in width, having from 12 to 
4} fathoms water. The western point of this bay is formed by an isolated Morro 
that rises on the low land. The anchorage here is very bad, and fit only for small 
coasters. 

Port Turiamo, 14 miles westward of the Morro of Cienega, is an excellent 
harbour, capable of receiving vessels of any class. From the entrance to its 
south extremity the distance is about two miles, the general depth in mid-channel 
being from 25 to 18 fathoms, on mud aad sand. All its shores are bordered bya 
reef extending off about one-third of a cable, which may be avoided by not ap- 
proaching nearer than half a cable: at the farther extremity of the harbour the 
river Turiamo discharges itself on a sandy beach. Off the east point, at a cable 
in a N.W. direction, lies Turiamo islet. 

PUERTO CABELLO.—Westward from Turiamo, distant 9 miles, is Puerto 
Cabello: this part of the coast is all clean, and may be run along at the distance 
of a mile. There are several detached islands lying off the coast near Puerto 
Cabello, and for sailing by or between them, sufficient information will be 
obtained by inspecting the chart (Admiralty chart No. 518), which represents all 
these islands. 

Puerto Cabello mainly consists of a lagoon about a milé in length and the same 
in breadth, bounded on the north and west by a line of narrow, low, sandy 
islands, the interior to the east and south being nearly filled with swampy man- 
grove cays, between which is deep water. The entrance lies nearly in the middle 
of the west side, forming a channel nearly half a mile in length, leading into a 
small basin on the north side of the lagoon, named Great bay, where vessels of 
large draught formerly could lie secure in 5 to 7 fathoms; the channel, however, 
is very narrow. Great bay is not now used as an anchorage, owing chiefly to its 
having no wharves or facilities for communicating with the town, and also from 
its unhealtbiness. The fairway to the bay is, therefore, not kept open, but vessels 
are moored head and stern in all parts of the channel. We believe vessels are 
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not allowed to enter the harbour until visited by the port authorities under penalty 
of a heavy fine. 

The town is situated on the south side of the entrance, and is strongly fortified 
both towards the sea and the main, from which it is separated by a small cut; 
it communicates with extensive suburbs by a wooden bridge ; on the north side 
of the entrance stands fort Libertador, formerly known as St. Philip castle, and 
the entrance to the bay is further protected by a fort on Brava poiut. On a hill 
at the back of the town there is also a fort built of white stone, which may be 
seen 10 miles. Fort Vigia, 519 feet high, situated westward of the town of 
Puerto Cabello, is a good landmark when making for the harbour. 

Fort Libertador, or St. Philip Castle, should not be approached nearer than 
three-quarters of a cable, nor to a less depth than 7 fathoms. 

Puerto Cabello is the port of entry of the province of Carabobo, and is situated 
north about 20 miles from Valencia, the capital of the State of Carabobo. It 
affords every resource required by shipping, and vessels meeting with accidents 
will find every means for making them good, with the eonvenience of being able 
to lie alongside piers at the entrance in complete security. It is to be observed, 
however, that lying so low and immediately to leeward of pestilential swamps, it 
is exceedingly unhealthy, and therefore, by no means a desirable place to visit. 

A railway is now open from Puerto Cabello to Valencia (1888). 

Light-—A revolving light, with alternate red and white flashes every 30 
seconds, is exhibited on Brava point; it is 79 feet above the sea and visible 14 
miles.* Position, lat. 10° 29’ 30” N., long. 68° 3’ 30” W. 

Larne Shoal.— West 1} miles from Brava point is Guaiguaza islet, a quarter 
of a mile long, lying about 3 cables from the shore, with a depth of 8 fathoms in 
the channel between. Northward of the north point of the islet, distant 2 cables, 
lies Larne shoal, a dangerous patch of coral, about a cable in extent, with 3 
fathoms water, which breaks in strong breezes ; its outer edge bears W. by N.4N. 
from fort Brava. 

The bay between Brava point and the Larne shoal is quite clean, and good 
anchorage may be taken up as most convenient, in from 10 to 12 fathoms, sand 
and maddy bottom. Water may be obtained at the entrance of the river St. 
Stephen, a little westward of the town. 

Borburata Harbour.—About 1} miles eastward of Brava point is a small inlet 
8 cables deep and nearly 2 cables wide, with depths from 9 to 6 fathoms; the 
sides are skirted by a coral ledge to a short distance, leaving a channel in the 
middle about a cable wide. As it lies N.W. and S.E., it has the advantage of 
allowing a vessel to sail in and ont with the usual trade wind; and being to wind- 
ward of the swamps of Puerto Cabello, it is a more healthy temporary anchorage, 
for a small steamer or handy vessel, than off the city. 

Bank.—A large bank is said to lie about 10 miles northward of Puerto Cabello 
on which 8 fathoms has been found, and much less is suspected. 

GULF OF TRISTH.—The coast westward of Puerto Cabello trends round to 
the north-westward, 22 miles, and forms an extensive bay, in which are several 
islets. Into this bay the regular breeze blows direct, in consequence of which it 
is rather dangerous, rendering it advisable for ships from Europe to keep clear of 


* Reported not visible beyond 3 miles (1885). 
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found to be very inconvenient on account of the heavy swell that frequently 
prevailed there. There is a bar across the mouth of the river, on which there 
is a considerable surf. 

In the gulf of Triste there is no fresh water to be obtained northward of Aroa: 
Tucacas is supplied from it, and the river Piclass is merely an opening into a 
salt-water lagoon. 

Winds and Current.—The winds that prevail in the gulf of Triste are alternate 
land and sea-breezes, the sea-breeze being the trade-wind, prevailing from North 
to S.E., which, when it dies away, is, after a short interval of calm, succeeded by 
the land-wind from South to W.S.W. But the times when the change takes 
place vary daily, and cannot be depended on; the general rule is, that the sea- 


breeze commences at 10 in the forenoon and lasts till sunset, and the land-wind 


from 10 p.m. till 8 in the morning ; but it frequently happens that the sea-breeze 
blows all night, and in that case there will be calms and light (land) winds till 
the afternoon of the next day. 

The current, when setting westward in the offing, is, by the natural jovinaiion 
of the gulf, forced out to the northward between the cays and main ; therefore if 
from the strength of the sea-breeze, or from any other reason, it is suspected 
that the current is setting in that direction, it would be advisable for a ship 
bound to Puerto Cabello to work up to the south point of North cay before 
stretching across. The rise of tide is 3 feet. 

From point Tucacas the coast trends about N.W., is low and fuul, with a reef 
stretching out about half a mile from it to the mouth of the harbour of Chichiri- 
vichi, which is 3 miles distant from the point. 

PUBRTO CHICHIRIVICHI.—This harbour is formed by low lands covered 
with mangroves, and although well sheltered from all winds, with 64 fathoms 
good holding-ground, the entrance is difficult, on account of shoals and reefs. 
The east point, named Chichirivichi, presents a front about a mile in extent, 
from which a reef runs off about 3 cables, having on it several islets that must 
be passed on the outside. To the north of these is a cay, named Peraza, with a 
foul reef all around it, half a cable broad; this cay and the islands off the point 
form a channel 2 cables wide, having a depth of 7 fathoms water. Three cables 
westward of Peraza cay lies another named Chichirivichi, also surrounded by a 
reef which extends out half a cable; between these two is a channel about 2 
cables wide, with 6 fathoms water in it. Inthe channel on the west of Chichi- 
rivichi cay, however, are two shoals, which have not more upon them than 10 
feet water. 

At half a mile north from Chichirivichi cay is a large one named Salt cay, from 
the salterns in it ; this cay is also surrounded by a reef nearly a cable broad, 
except on the south-west side. Finally, about N. by E., and at the distance of 
14 miles from Salt cay, is Borracho cay, which is very foul, with a reef extending 
half a mile from the north-east and south points. Ali the coast hereabout is so 
shoal, and the bottom so equal, that at somewhat more than half a mile from the 
coast there are 64 fathoms, which depth continues as far as 2 miles north of 
Borracho cay, where there are 14 fathoms water, on sandy mud. 

- Yo enter this harbour, observe, that on getting abreast the northernmost part 
of Sombrero cay, which should always be passed on its outside, alter course for 


Peraza cay: and, on approaching it, steer so as to pass in mid-channel, between: 


it and the islets off the point, and when Peraza cay bears N.E. by E. haul 
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gradually round to the southward, anchoring as soon as shelter is obtained in 64 
fathoms, mud, about 2 cables from the eastern shore. 

Piragua Shoal.—From the harbour of Chichirivichi the coast trends north- 
westerly 18 miles, to point St. Juan; the soundings along this track are regular 
and the depth is 14 fathoms at 4 miles from the land. The only danger is a 
small shoal, named Piragua, lying about a mile off a point, under the Cerro del 
Manglar; it is distant 44 miles from point St. Juan. 

8ST. JUAN BAY.—Point St. Juan forms on its west side a large bay, but so 
shallow that at a mile from the beach there are no more than 4 fathoms water. 
North-west of the point are two cays; the first, half a mile distant, named St. 
Juan, and the second, nearly 2 miles farther, named North-west cay. A reef 
stretches out about 2 cables from the north-west part of point St. Juan, and the 
cay of St. Juan is also surrounded by a reef, which extends out about a cable. — 
The North-west cay is likewise surrounded by a reef, that extends out about half 
a mile from its south-east point, having on it several dry rocks. The anchorage 
is nearly mid-way between the cays: to take it, pass northward of St. Juan cay, 
and anchor as convenient ; the channel between the cay and the pvuint is narrow 
and foul. 

The COAST.—From point St. Juan the coast trends N.W. by W. $ W. 19 
miles to point Ubero, the whole extent being clean and soundings regular; a rock, 
however, lies near a cliffy part of tbe shore, about 8 miles from point St. Juan, 
named Pennon del Soldado. On the west side of point Ubero is a bay, which, 
on account of the shoalness of the water, scarcely affords any shelter for large 
vessels from the trade-wind. About N.N.W. 1} miles from this point is a bank, 
over which the least depth is 43 fathoms; on it there are some luose rocks. 

From point Ubero to that of Zamuro the distance is 12 miles, the coast trend- 
ing in a north-westerly direction. Westward from Zamuro point, distant 40 
miles, is point Taymatama, the shore between being clean, with regular 
soundings, and requiriug no other guide than the lead to run along it at half a 
league distance; in the interior are several mountains which may be seen far 
out at sea. 

Between points Manzanilla and Taymatama the coast bends in to the south- 
ward ; and 5 miles from the former is the bay of Cumarebo, being a sandy beach 
so called; the town of the same name stands on a hill 3 miles S.E. from it. 
About 64 miles N.N.W, from the sandy beach lies the rocky bank of Cumarebo, 
with 5} fathoms water on it, and from 11 to 18 fathoms very near it.* 

VELA DE CORO,—F rom point Taymatama the coast trends about S. W. by W., 
4 miles, to Frayles, immediately to the westward of which is the bay of Vela de 
Coro. This bay, which contains anchorage in 4 to 6 fathoms water, may be 
entered by the lead, there being no danger. In the south-east part of the bay is 
the town of Vela de Coro, and about 2 miles inland to the eastward of it ig 
an Indian village named Carrizal. Vela de Coro, containing but a few stone 
houses, of which the custom-house, close to the shore, can be well distinguished, 
is the port of Coro, one of the leading towns of the state of Falcon, situated a few 
miles inland. It carries on a coasting trade, especially with Curagao, by means 
of a few smal] schooners. 


. * A harbour light, consisting of a lantern on a wooden column, is occasionally shown 
at Cumarebo. 


3 * 
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The depth of water in the roads is only 4 to 6 fathoms, and a moderate 
north-east breeze causes a high sea, rendering vigilance necessary. A small 
white light is shown here. 

The river Coro falls into the sea 14 miles west of the town. From this river 
the coast turns suddenly north-westward, and consists principally of a chain of 
sand-hills for about 19 miles, when it unites with the peninsula of Paraguana. 

PARAGUANA.—The eastern coast of the peninsula of Paraguana trends 
N. 4 W. 15 miles to point Aricula, which lies N.N.W. 3 W. from the bay of 
Coro and distant 31 miles. All this coast is very shoal, the depth at 10 miles 
from shore being only 20 fathoms. From point Aricula the coast trends from 
N. by W. to N.W. $N., a distance of 16} miles, to point Tumatey, from which 
to cape St. Roman, the northernmost point of the peninsula, the distance is 4 
miles. The peninsula is 32 miles in extent from north to south, and from 20 to 
28 miles from east to west. The mountain of Santa Ana rises in the south- 
eastern part of the peninsula, to the height of 1302 feet, and may be seen from a 
distance of 30 miles. 

Breakere.—Captain T. W. Carter, of H.M.S. Hmulous, states :—“ That on the 
80th September, 1815, when standing towards the shore, cape St. Roman bearing 
E. by N. 3.N., distant from 12 to 15 miles, and off shore about 8 miles, they fell 
in with a shoal on which the water broke, having close to it 15 fathoms.”* He 
further adds:—‘‘The land being very low about this part of the coast, it 
would be dangerous to beat up along shore during night; although, with the 
westerly current running through the channel, a strong counter current will 
be found along the shore; and with the very strong breezes which blow 
frequently in this channel, it is difficult to get up, except by beating in 
shore.” 

GULF of VENEZUELA or MABACAYBO.— Between Macolla point on the 
east, and Espada point on the west, the entrance to the gulf of Maracaybo, is 48 
miles wide, and its depth to the head of Calabozo bay, at its south-western ex- 
tremity, is upwards of 100 miles. 

The gulf of Coro, at the south-east end of the gulf of Maracaybo, is shallow, 
and little known, being seldom visited ; the trade of the city of Coro being carried 
on chiefly by way of the bay of Vela de Coro. 

The south shore of the gulf from the head of Coro gulf to the head of Calabozo 
bay, trends westerly upwards of 150 miles; it is all along very low, and eastward 
of Laguna de Maracaybo it is sandy; here numerous small streams- empty 
themselves into the sea. The principal of these streams is the river Palmar, 
which discharges itself into Oribano bay, about 20 miles eastward of the 
Laguna entrance. The high lands of the interior, however, are visible from a 
long distance, and south about 15 miles from Coro, the Cerro de la Teta rises 
to an elevation of 4110 feet. This great mountain ridge declines in height as it 
‘ approaches the Laguna, and from the sea it appears to nearly terminate about 20 
miles eastward of it. 


* Captain Ryan, U.S.8. Huron, 1877, found 17 fathoms on the position assigned to 
the Emulous shoal. In running down the western side of Paraguana peninsula he re- 
commends vessels not to go inside of the 6-fathom line, as banks make off all along the 
shore. (U.S. Hydrographic Notice, No. 31, 1877.) 
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The purpose of entering this gulf is generally to run into the lagoon to obtain 
cargoes of cocoa, tobacco and spices. 

MARACAYBO, one of the leading towns of the State of Falcon, is situated 
on the western shore of the Laguna de Maracaybo, about 20 miles from the 
entrance, on the north side of an inlet about 2 miles in length, which forms a 
good harbour. It is a place of considerable trade. whence is exported the pro- 
ducts of the interior, which are brought to it from the rivers emptying themselves 
into the Laguna. The population is about 30,000. 

DPrrecttons —Being about 12 miles westward of cape St. Roman (Pan de Azucar 
on Oruba island bearing N.E. by N.) a course to the S.W. by S. will take the 
vessel in sight to the westward of Mesas of Borojo, some level hillocks or sand- 
hilly, situated 55 miles east of the bar ; from this situation the course to the bar 
will be more westerly, keeping 6 miles from the coast, in 5 to 6 fathoms water, 
until the castles Zapara and San Carlos appear in sight; these defend the en- 
trance of the lagoon, and are placed, the first on the eastern point and the second 
on the western. The bar is formed by the shoals which extend out W.N.W. 2$ 
or 3 miles from the Bajo Seco, or Dry shual.* The sea breaks on all these shoals 
and the deeper water is easily distinguished by its having no breakers ; this will 
be found by keeping at 14 cables from the outermost breakers off Bajo Seco. 

If bound to the bar, and being 6 or 7 miles off Espada point, a S. by W. course 
should be shaped, to make the land well to windward. On this course, as well 
as the former, the depth diminishes very gradually as the vessel advances south- 
ward ; and it will be advisable not to approach the bar in the night, but to 
run out again, or make short tacks about 12 miles from it, until daylight 
comes on. 

The breezes in this gulf are fresh, and from N.N.E., which causes a heavy sea 
on the bar and all the south shore, so that there is great risk of getting aground, 
which must be guarded against. 

The channel into the Laguna across the bar lies either castward or westward 
of Bajo Seco island, sometimes the east channel being the better, at other times 
the west; but it is not stationary, and, therefore, it must not be attempted with- 
out the assistance of a pilot.} 

A bell-buoy is moored in 24 feet water near the west side of entrance to the 
bar channel. 7 

Tides.— High water on this bar takes place, on full and change of the moon, 
at 5h. in the afternoon ; on spring tides the water rises from 2 to 24 feet. 


* Bajo Seco is an islet of sand, about 13 cables in extent; it lies N.N.E. 14 miles from 
San Carlos castle, and at about east from it will be seen Zapara eastle. The island of 
this name has some very high mangroves on it. . 

t According to a despatoh received by the Foreign Office from Her Majesty’s Vice- 
Consul, it is not safe to load in the port of Maracaybo to a depth greater than 103 
feet, and that loading outside the bar or outside the Tablazo is strictly prohibited 
(1881). 

The depth in the entrance is liable to change; in 1886 the depth on the bar at 
high water was 13. feet. 

A lighthouse is, we believe, in course of construction on Zapara island; when 
finished a fixed light will be exhibited. 
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Pilote can be obtained off San Carloa island, and the service of a steam-tug 
can be obtained, if required. 

In 1880 there were sixteen buoys guarding the shoals in Tablazo channel ; 
each of which was visible about 2 miles ; they were moored generally in 114 feet 
water. Each buoy bore in large letters the name of the shoal that it marked ; 
most of them were painted white with a broad red stripe. We are uncertain 
whether the buoys now exist as thus described. 

In the gulf the wind generally shifts to the north, or nearly so, at 4-7 5 o'clock 
p.m.; therefore, endeavours should be made to get near the western coast about 
that time, in order to take advantage of it for a long tack to the E.N.E. and to go 
on the other tack again as soon as the wind backs round again to the eastward ; 
not only to gain northing by it, but also to get again over to the west coast, to 
‘make the best use of the next shift of wind to the north. 

The following information concerning the bar of Maracaybo, is taken from 
the report of captain of corvette, Baron von du Goltz, commanding H.I.M.S. 
Augusta, 1874 ;— 

Toas island is a good mark for making the bar, being visible a distance of 25 
miles. Afterwards the low partly-wooded islands of Zapara and San Carlos 
come in sight, while Bajo Seco can with difficulty be distinguished from the 
mainland behind it, even after the anchorage has been reached. 

When within 7 or 8 miles of the coast, in 54 or 6 fathoms water, a westerly 
course should be steered for the anchorage. The Augusta anchored in 6} fathoma, 
with the tower on the west point of Zapara bearing §.S.E., the fort on the north- 
east point of San Carlos S. 3 W., and the western hill of Toas S.W. ? 8. It 
proved afterwards that the best anchorage would have been in the same depth 
about a mile farther westward, nearer to the bar, a position, with the prevailing 
winds, more favourable for boat communication with San Carlos. ; 

The former channel, N.W. of Bajo Seco, given in the Sailing Directions, waa 
filled by sand, as was also the original entrance just to the westward of Zapara 
island. The lighthouse which was being erected on the west point of the latter 
island was not completed. 

The entrance is now (1874) east of Bajo Seco, and from the anchorage where ves-. 
sels have to wait for pilots the course is South from the east point of Tuas island, 
which is readily distinguished by three small huts, The breakers on the reef ex- 
tending 14 miles N..by E. from Bajo Seco, are visible a great distance, even at 
high water and in fine weather; but it breaks less ever the sand-bank extending. 
E. by 8. from Bajo Seco towards Zapara island, It is therefore advisable, in 
passing the bar, to keep about 800 yards from the breakers. The bar is 600 
yards wide in its narrowest part, a little north of Bajo Seco, The latter is a 
sand island, having only a few mangroves. The tower on it was not seen, buta 
fishing hut on the east end serves as a mark to be kept to starboard, should the 
hills of Toas be hidden by the trees. Having passed the fishing-hut and the 
S.E. point of Bajo Seco, an E.S,E. course will lead directly to fort San Carlos, 
distant only a few miles. 

The depths average from 26 to 83 feet in the channel between San Carlog 
island, the off-lying banks, and Bajo Seco, There is said to be a good anchorage 
off the latter island; that off fort San Carlos is not safe. 

The present channel seems to permit, under favourable circumstances, the 
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passage of vessels drawing as much ag 15 feet. It is, however, impossible for 
them to enter the lagoon, as there is at a distance of 10 miles above San Carlos 
a bar having only 11 feet water. 

When within the lagoon there is a depth of 26 feet to Maracaybo. (Hydro- 
graphische Mittheilungen, No. 6, 1875). 

The MONES.—F rom point Espada, the west point of the entrance to the gulf 
of Venezuela or Maracaybo, the coast trends about N.W.4N., 13 miles to cape 
Chichabacoa, and is so clean and shallow that the lead is a sufficient guide; and, 
although the coast is low, there are several peaks which rise inland, the highest 
of which are named Sierras de Aceyte. 

The Monks are a cluster of small islets of moderate height, lying at the distance 
of 19 miles E.N.E. from cape Chichabacvua. The Southern Monks are two very 
small and perfectly clean islets, which may be passed at the distance of half a 
cable without fear. About E.N.E. from these, distant 3 miles, is another small 
islet, the East Monk, which is also very clean; and at the distance of & miles 
N. 4 W. from the first, is another group of seven islets, the Northern Monks, 
which are foul and have a reef around them, so that they must not be approached 
nearer than 14 miles. 
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TESTIGOS ISLANDS.—This group lies 40 miles N. by W. from cape Mala- 
pasqua, and consists of seven principal islands, besides several high rocks. The. 
channels between the islets are clear, and may be taken without risk; but this, 
is not the case with those between the rocks, for they are very narrow. All the 
islets may be approached within 2 cables, excepting the northern one, which has 
a reef extending half a mile from it. Between the islets the bottom is of sand, 
and affords anchorage in case of necessity. 

The principal island, named Testigo Grande or Goat island, lies N.W. and 
S.E. and is about 24 miles in length; it abounds in land tortoises and is in- 
habited from January until June by a colony of fishermen from Margarita 
island, but there is no fresh water. Off the south-west side of Testigo Grande 
there is good anchorage, sheltered from the sea-breeze, with soundings of from 9 
to 17 fathoms, bottom coarse sand. This anchorage may be approached by the 
N.W. or S.E.; if by the former, it must be outside the rocks that lie off it; if by 
the latter, the passage is between Testigo Grande and another islet lying S.W. 
of it. This channel is sufficiently spacious, for at the narrowest part it is half a 
mile wide, with a depth of 8} to 9 fathoms on red gravel. There is a sandy 
beach near the north end of Testigo Grande, off which there is anchorage in 16 
fathoms, sandy bottom, at about 14 miles from shore; the north end of the island 
bearing N. 3 E., and the south end K.S E. 3 E. 

Outlying Banks.— Between the Testigos and the main there are soundings all 
the way, and several detached sand-bauks which have nut been examined. At. 
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about 5 miles from Testigo Grande there is a large bank of sand with 4} and 5 
fathoms water on it, which should be avoided by large vessels. Another bank with 
54 fathoms on it was discovered by H.M.S. Daring; it liea 10 miles S. by W. 3 
W. from the south-west islet of the Testigos; whilst another, known as Cum- 
berland bank, with 7 fathoms water, lies S. by E. 13 miles from the largest 
of the Testigos. It is therefore necessary to be cautious when navigating in this 
locality. 

MARGARITA ISLAND,—This island, lying off the peninsula forming Cariaco 
gulf, is 38 miles long from east to west. Itis mountainous ; and at some distance 
northward it appears like two islands, in consequence of some low swamp land 
being in the middle of it. On the eastern part are several heights, that may be 
seen in clear weather from cape Three Points, a distance of 72 miles, and on tha 
western part is a ridge of heights named Macanao, 4480 feet high. The only 
exports of importance are turtle, fish, poultry and salt. 

Punta de la Ballena (Whale point), the eastern extreme of the island, is almost 
on the same meridian as the Morro de Chacopata, on the main land ; from it the 
shore trends N.W. by N. 13 miles to Morro de la Isla, forming the north-east 
side of the island ; two islets lie about 14 miles south-eastward of the Morro, and 
about half a mile from shore. From Morro de la Isla the coast runs S,W, 7 
miles to Punta de la Galera, which is high and bluff, and is all clean; there is 
an islet lying 14 miles N.E. by N, from the point, named Galera, and between 
there is a depth of 14 fathoms over sand and shells. 

San Juan Griego Bay.—From point Galera to point Maria Libre the coast 
trends S.W. by S. 3 miles: between these points is a bay, with a bank skirting 
its shores, which, in the centre, runs off nearly a mile. On the shore, near the 
middle of this bay, stands an Indian village, 

The soundings on approaching this bay from the N.W. will be found to decreasa 
regularly, from 80 fathoms at the distance of 12 miles to 6 fathoms. The bay 
will be opened on rounding point Galera, and anchorage may be had in from 10 
to 4 fathoms, with point Galera nearly N.E, 

Worth Bay.— Distant 11} miles westward from point Maria Libre is Punta de. 
la Tunar ; between these points is a large bay extending about 5 miles inland. 
This bay presents no other danger than the reef which borders it, which, at the 
widest part, extends about half a mile from land; the shore at the extremity of 
the bay is a low swampy beach. . 

From point Tunar the coast trends W. by S. 4 S. 8 miles to Punta del Tigre, 
and being clean may be approached within halfa mile, From the latter point 
the land bends more to the south; and at 2} miles from it is the Morro del 
Robledar, whence it turns South 4 miles to Panta de Arenas (Sandy point), which 
is the most westerly point of the island. The reef which here borders the coast 
extends out about 14 miles. About 5 miles N,W. from the south-west point of 
the island is the eastern edge of a rocky shoal, named Oséwl, having on ita 
shallowest part 44 fathoms. This shoal lies nearly N.E, and S.W., in which 
direction it is about 3 miles in extent. The channel between the coast and the 
shoal is wide and clear, and has not less than 6 fathoms, with bottom of sand, 

Bay of Pampatar.—At 34 miles 8.W. 45S. from point Ballena is Moreno head ; 
the intermediate coast forms a spacious bay, on the N.W. side of which is the 
town and castle of Pampatar, Nearly in line between the two points, and about 
widway, lies the little islet named Blanco, which has shoal water all round it; 
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it may be passed on its in-shore side, All parts of this bay afford anchorage in 8 
and 9 fathoms water, at two-thirds of a mile from the beach, but the anchorage 
is completely exposed to eastward. 

In sailing out of Pampatar bay, and bound westward. pass to the westward of 
Blanco islet, on account of a reef lying off its south-east side. 

From Moreno head the coast trends in a curve S,W., # miles to Mosquitos 
point, the land between forming a great bay, on the north side of which stands 
the village of Pueblo de la Mar, but more correctly a cluster of straw hats. The 
coast from Moreno point to that of Mosquitos is go foul that it would be hazardous 
to get within 2 miles of it. . 

Along the shore from Mosquitos point to Mangles point, distant 104 miles to 
the westward, a rocky reef extends off about a mile. From point Mangles the 
shore turns to the northward as far as point Piedras, a distance of 3} miles. 
Between the latter point and point Pozo, distant 6} miles, is a bay, its head being 
formed by the low isthmus which connects the two parts of the island, From 
point Pozo the coast extends about W. by N., 12 miles to, point Arenas. The 
south-west coast from point Mangles is foul, as that more eastward, and should 
not be approached nearer than 2 miles. 

Los Frayles.—At 8 miles E.N.E, from the north-east point of Margarita island 
lie a group of small islets, extending 5 miles north and south, known as the 
Frayles or Friars. The southernmost islet is the largest and is about 300 feet 
high ; they are all said to be bold and steep-to except the northernmost, which is 
surrounded by a reef to the distance of 2 cables, 

About 2 miles north of the Frayles lie two small isolated rocks 20 to 28 feet 
high. These render the approach from northward dangerous, especially during 
the night. ' 

Za Sola,—Nearly N.E. 12 miles from the southern islet of the Frayles lie the 
islet named La Sola, which is very clean; from Sola to the Testigos the distance 
is 26 miles. 

Goche Island is about 6 miles in length W.N.W. and E.S.E., and 24 miles 
wide, It is surrounded by a rocky shoal, and reefs extend from the north-west 
and south-east points about 14 miles. Two channels are thus formed; that on 
the north with the island of Margarita, which in its narrowest part is 2 miles 
across; and that on the south with the main-land, of nearly similar breadth in 
its most confined part. The northern channel is quite clear, but at the entrance 
of the southern channel, between Coche and the main, is a most dangerous shoal 
of 15 feet water, on which H.M.S, Sapphire struck, and from which the Morro 
de Chacopata bears BE. by S. $ S. 2% miles, and the west end of Caribes islet 
8. 3 E. 2 miles.* 


* The Captain of the Dupetit-Thouars gives the following information in regard ta 
the channel south of Coche island and the position of Sapphire bank, upon which the 
frigate Victoire touched in December, 1877, Qn the south-east part of this bank, 
where 3 fathoms of water have been found, there is a series of sand.banks extending 
for about 2400 yards, with a depth of from 16 to 19 feet upon them and of from 
26 to 32 feet between them. These banks narrow the channel very much, and for 
average-size vessels to a width of half a mile. The depths found in the channel ara 
Very irregular, and the soundings indicate that the passage is dangerous for vessels 
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Oubagua Island lies 9 miles westward from Coche island, and is about 8 miles 
long east and west and 2 miles wide; a reef extends from its eastern point about 
a mile. The north and south sides are very clean ; but on the western sidea 
rocky shoal extends about one-third of a mile. This island also forms two 
ehannels; one to the northward, with the island of Margarita; and one to the 
southward with the peninsula of Araya. In the narrowest part of the northern 
channel], which is between the shoal and reef which stretches out from the east 
end of Cubagua and the bank that extends off from point Mangles in Margarita, 
the width is 3 miles. 

Directions —In navigating the channel to the northward of Coche and Cuba- 
gua islands, a vessel approaching from the eastward should enter midway between 
Coche island and Mosquitos point, and in passing point Carnero incline towards 
it, to avoid the north-west reef off Coche island ; the channel north of Cubagua 
island is better known than that to the south. 

The south channel, between Coche island and the main, is dangerous on 
account of Sapphire shoal, which lies in the fairway. In entering from the east- 
ward a vessel of moderate draught should pass southward of this shoal, keeping 
about three-quarters of a mile from the Morro de Chacopata in 6 fathoms, thence 
steering direct for Lobos island, which is steep-to. 

In steering towards Tuna islands lying off Tuna point, the depth increasing 
rapidly ; Tuna islands are bold-to, and the channel between them clear, but it 
will be better to pass outside, and thence steer west to avoid the end of the Araya 
bank, 

Neither of these channels should be navigated during night, and if there is not 
sufficient daylight left to carry a vessel to the westward of Araya bank when 
bound to Cumana, it will be better to anchor for the night under Coche island, 
as the currentis strong and variable. 

Good shelter will be found off the south-west side of Coche, with the west end 
of that island, which is low and sandy, N.W. by N. and the south-east extreme 
East, in 93 fathoms mud, about 2 miles off shore. 

Hermanos Islets.—About 40 miles N. 4 W. from the north-west point of 
Margarita island lies the southernmost of a group of seven islets known as the 
Hermanos (Brothers), which occupy a space of 8 miles in a N.W. by N. direc- 
tion. The three southernmost lie close together, and are separated from the 
others by a clear channel 3 miles wide. The southernmost of the other four is 
named Orquilla ; this is the largest, and about 300 feet high. Most of them are 
high, bluff, conical rocks, and when bearing E.N.E, several of them may be seen 
above Blanquilla island ; they are all clean and steep-to, with no soundings in 
the passage between them. 

BLANQUILLA ISLAND.— Western of the northern Hermano distant 7 miles 
is Blanquilla island, with its white cliffs, which is 6 miles in extent from north 
to south, and 8 miles from east to west. This island is very low, sterile, and 
NL  , 
drawing over 23 feet water. The depth of 13 feet mentioned by the Victoire was not 
found. 

Between the Sapphire bank and the south-east point of Coche island depths were found 
varying from 13 to 23 and 26 feet of water. It is certain that no channel exists north of 
the bank. ‘The natives state that the bank changes with the wind and sea. (Annonce 
Hydrographique, Nos 15, 1879.) 
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‘uninhabited ; its shores are very clean, with the exception of the south-west side, 
which has several reefs and rocks, extending out about 3 cables from the shore, 
and some points on the west side. The north point also has some loose rocks, 
or stones, about 2 cables from the shore. On the north-west side of the island 
there is anchorage in from 18 fathoms, at about a mile from the shore, to 6 or 
7 fathoms, about $8 cables from it, bottom of sand. 

TORTUGA IGLAND.—Westward from Margarita, at the distance of 47 miles, 
lies the east end of the island Tortngsa (Turtle island), which thence extends 
about 12 miles westward, and is about 54 miles across at its greatest breadth. 
All the east and north-east sides are very clean, except at Punta Delgada from 
which a reef runs out about 2 cables : the south side is also very clean, but towards 
Punta Oriental, its eastern end, are several islets. The west point of the island 
is named Punta de Arenas, from which to the north point, Punta Norte, there 
are eo many banks that it will be necessary to keep the lead going whilst passing 
that space. On this side there are Cay Anguilla, lying about half a mile from 
the shore, the channel between being very foul; Cay Herradura (Horse-shoe 
cay), forming with the coast a channel one mile wide, but too dangerous to be 
attempted by large ships, whilst a ridge of rocks extends about a quarter of a 
mile from the north-east point of this cay: and lastly the Tortuguillos, two cays 
entirely surrounded by a bank, with little water on them. 

The anchorage of Tortuga is between the Tortugnillos and the coast: it may 
be entered from the S.W. or from the northward, through the channel formed 
by the Tortuguillos and Herradura cay. In this anchorage, and in all the 
‘channels, the greatest depth of water is 7 or 8 fathoms, with sandy bottom in the 
middle. In going in, the only care required is, not to get into a less depth than 
64 fathoms. 

ORCHILLA.— At the distance of 72 miles N. } W. from cape Codera lies the 

island of Orchilla, the greatest extent of which is 8 miles from east to west. It 
is rather flat, but there are some bills on its north side, giving it the appearance 
of a cluster of islets to vessels approaching from southward: the highest hill, 
named mount Walker, is at the westernmost part of the island. Off the eastern- 
most part of the north side of the island are several elongated islets (or cays) 
and reefs, enclosing a well-sheltered harbour, known as Orchilla harbour, The 
largest of these islets, named the North-east cay, about 3 miles in extent north 
and south, protects the harbour on its eastern side ; on the western side is Storm 
cay and several smaller islets. 
. Qrehilla Harbour.—The entrance to the harbour, 3 cables wide, is situated 
between the northern extremities of North-east and Storm oays and the 
wharves will be observed a short distance inside, abreast some houses on North- 
east cay. 

The depths in the entrance and in the harbour do not exceed 18 or 20 feet, 
consequently the harbour is only available for yeonels of comparatively light 
draught ; and loca] knowledge is necessary, 

. Orchilla has no fresh-water and there are but few people residing on the 
island: it is occasionally visited by Americans for phesphate. 

Directions.*—When approaching from eastward bring mount Walker to bear 


* Report of Captain Foulke, August 1879. (U.S. Hydrographic Notice, No. 45, 18979.) 
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W. by S., and steer for it until the sand-hills on North-east cay appear ahead : 
the shore may be approached on this course to within half a mile, after which 
haul up to the northward and westward, following the shore boldly round and 
doubling the north-west end of North-east cay within a distance of 100 yards. 
Then run in for the anchorage on the ballast-ground near the large buoy lying 
W.S.W. about 150 yards from the first point south of the buildings. A vessel 
having no ballast to discharge should anchor near a buoy lying about 150 yards 
from the shore between the wharves. 

If the wind is scant after doubling the north-west end of North-east cay stand 
boldly to the southward as far as the dark water near the reefs, and make as 
many tacks as may be necessary to reach the anchorage. 

Farallon Rock.—About a quarter of a mile W. by N. from the west point of 
Orchilla is a conspicuous isolated rock, 10 feet above water, very clean and 
steep ; between this rock and the island there is a passage for any class of 
vessels. 

A bank upon which a depth of 9 fathoms was obtained, and possibly less water 
may be found, lies off Farallon rock about 6 miles westward of the west end of 
Orchilla island. The bank appeared to be about 2 miles long and half a mile 
wide. 

Anchorage may be found in 6 or 7 fathoms water near the western extremity 
of Orchilla, off its south-west part ; the beach is here very clean and sandy, and 
the anchorage is well sheltered from the breezes. 

%O8 ROQUES.—A group of low cays, known as Los Roques, lie on a very 
dangerous bank 22 miles westward from Orchilla island; they occupy a space of 
12 miles from north to south, and 24 miles from east to west. The south-east 
cay, named Cay Grande, is of triangular shape, each side being about 6 miles in 
extent: westward of it is Cay Sal, upwards of 7 miles in length, lying nearly east 
and west, and very narrow; and northward and westward of Cay Sal lie a great 
number of small cays, without any passage between them. The northernmost 
group consists of El] Roque, about 1} miles in length, E. by 8S. and W. by N.: 
the French cays: the North-east: Naman, and Pirate cays. ll the exterior 
‘cays on the edge of the reef may be passed at a mile distance, except on the 
eastern side, where the reef extends upwards of 3 miles beyond them. 

The passages between the cays must not be attempted, as most of them are 
barred by the reef, except on the south-west side of El Roque cay, where there 
is an entrance into a very fine bay, formed by the cays and reef, in which there 
are from 16 to 20 fathoms water. The anchorage is on the west side of the cay, 
in 17 and 18 fathoms water, on sand and mad, and about 8 cables from the 
beach. El Roque cay may be easily distinguished by several peaks on it (on 
one of which is a lighthouse) that may be seen from a considerable distance. It 
is advisable to give all these cays a wide berth, particularly at night. 

Bl Roque Light.--A revolving white light, attaining its greatest brilliancy onee 
every minute, is exhibited from the north-east hill of El Roque; it is 280 feet 
above the sea and visible 15 miles. Its geographical position is lat. 11° 58’ 15” N., 
long. 66° 38’ 31” W. Iu 1876 thee light was reported as not revolving. 

_ Port Bl Roque is sheltered on the north side by the French cays, from the 
east by North-east cay and reef, and on the south by Pirate and Naman cays and 
reefs. There is a space of about 2 miles in length, and half a mile wide at the 
narrowest part, between the reefs, where ships may anchor in from 12 to 4 
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fathoms, and there are five entrances or outlets, quite clean. Port El Roque 
presents considerable advantages, as a safe and convenient anchorage. 

The channels are clean, and without exception, steep-to the reefs on either 
side, which are coral, and have scarcely any water on their edges: thus display- 
ing, by the contrast between the shades of deep and shallow soundings, a secure 
guide to a stranger on entering. The bottom is mostly of a hard sandy nature. 
There is a well of water at the south-west end of El Roque; the supply is un- 
certain, never however exceeding 80 gallons a day. 

Directions.—In running for the harbour, it is recommended to pass westward 
of the peaks, and then stretch across towards Blackman cay (which may be 
easily known, as it appears like a single large rock, though actually a low islet 
with bushes on it), until the vessel can fetch through the South channel, which 
will be opened on a N. by E. } E. bearing, and may be passed through in 
safety, between Pirate cay on the port hand, and a small dry sand bank on the 
starboard side, both of which are bold within the channel ; a reef extends nearly 
4 cables off the 8.S.W. end of the former, but like all others, is easily traced 
from a vessel's deck by the eye. The best anchorage is in the eastern part of 
the basin where a vessel will have the advantage of a pure sea-breeze. 

Caution.—The wood obtained from Los Roques should be barked before taking 
it on board, and indeed this should always be done on these seas, for green wood, 
with the bark on, being allowed to remain in the hold of a vessel, is undoubtedly 
a source of disease. 

Tides and Currents.—At port El Roque it is high water, full and change, at 
4h. 30m. p.m., and the rise at springs is 3 feet. The current in the vicinity of 
this group of cays is extremely variable both in direction and force, and the 
changes sometimes take place suddenly. Its velocity has been known to change 
quickly from three-quarters to even 3 knots an hour. 

During the summer—the period of light winds—the current between these 
cays and the gulf of Triste seldom exceeds a knot an hour, and is often less ; in- 
deed, the pilots assert that it frequently sets strong to eastward for many days 
together, which enables vessels to beat up very rapidly. 

ISLAS DB AVES.—Distant about 30 miles to the westward of Los Roques 
are the Islas de Aves, or Bird islands, which are two groups of cays upon 
distinct reefs, between which there is a channel 9 milesin breadth. These cays 
are very low and flat, and as the east group has a reef extending 4 miles north 
of it, and the western another extending 6 miles in the same direction, an ap- 
proach to them, especially from the north, is extremely dangerous, and therefore 
they ought to have a wide berth given them. 

BUEN AYRH ISLAND is of moderate height, with several mountains and 
peaks on it, the most elevated of which is upon the western point. The south 
point of the island is rather low and flat, and named Punta del Lacre. This 
island is about 18 miles in length, from N.W. to S.E., and is a dependency of 
Curacao. About the middle of the west shore is a town and a small fort; there 
also is the anchorage, which is so steep that at 1} cables from the shore is a 
depth of 17 fathoms, and it increases so rapidly, that at a cable farther out there 
are 60 fathoms; for this reason it is necessary to have a kedge and a hawser in a 
boat, ready to make fast to the shore. Small vessels should always be prepared, 
in order to prevent the anchor from dragging: for should they be driven from 
the anchorage it will occasion much trouble to regain it. 
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At the distance of a mile from the west part of the anchorage is the island of 


Buen-Ayre Chico ; and although the passage formed by it on the N.E. will admit 


vessels of any size, it will be preferable to use the S.W. channel, as being more 
free, both inward and outward. 

Lights.—Lacre point, the southern end of Buen-Ayre, is a low rocky spit 
of land ending in a reef of sand and coral. Neat the extremity of the point is a 
white tower with vertical red stripes, 75 feet high, which exhibits a fixed whtte 
light, visible 12 miles, Position, lat. 12° 2’ 12” N., long. 68° 22’ 18” W. The 
existence of this light is uncertain; the lantern was destroyed by a storm in 1877 
and a temporary light was then shown. 

A light is exhibited from a lighthouse on Orange battery, west side of Buen 
Ayre island, and fronting Buen Ayre islet. The light is fired white; it is 
elevated 29 feet above the sea and visible 3 miles. The lighthouse is a small 
square tower painted yellow. 

This light in line with a light shown frqm a standard, 10 feet high, at the ex- 
tremity of the landing stage, indicates the anchorage. 

Vessels passing the south side of the island should keep 4 or 5 miles from 
shore, as off it there are some rocks and foul ground which are exceedingly 
dangerous to shipping. 

LITTLE CURACAO.—This is a very low islet of coral, stones, and sand, par- 
tially covered with the prickly pear and mangrove bushes, the tups of which are 
only about 10 feet above the sea. It is about 14 miles long, north and south, 
and a quarter of a mile broad, and so steep-to that within half a cable of it there 
is no bottom with 40 fathoms of line, except to the southward, where it is said 
soundings have been obtained at half a mile off. 

Light.—A fixed light, showing a flush every minute, visible 14 miles, is ex- 
hibited at 75 feet above high water, from the lighthouse standing on the centre 
of Little Curacao. The light is jized for 15 seconds, eclipsed 8 seconds, fixed 
15 seconds, eclipsed 10 seconds, flush 4 seconds, eclipsed 11 seconds. The 
lighthouse is painted white, lantern blue with red top; position, lat. 11° 58’ N., 
long. 68° 39' W. | 

CURACAO ISLAND.—Curacao island was settled by the Spaniards early in 
the sixteenth century ; it was taken by the Dutch in 1632, and after changing 
hands with the English for two short periods, was finally given up to Holland 
in 1814. Its only productions of importance are salt, lime and a bean used for 
tanning purposes ; having, however, the advantage of possessing one of the finest 
and most commodious harbours in the West Indies. it carries on an extensive 
commerce. There is no wood on the island, but large quantities are imported 
from Buen Ayre. The population is about 20,000. 

The island is 33 miles long from E.S.E. and W.N.W. and about 6 miles across 
in its greatest breadth, and of considerable elevation. Table mount, or Tafelberg, 
about 5 miles westward of Canon point, comes first in sight in making the island 
from the south-east, and has the appearance of a separate island; Rounde Klige 
(round rock) on the north-east shore, and San Hieronymus and San Christopher 
mountains on the western part, are also remarkable objects. The latter, which 
is situated about 4 miles frum the north-west end of the island, is about 1200 
feet high, and, when first seen from northward, very much resembles the 


Brandaris hill on the west end of Buen Ayre. ‘The surface is generally rocky 
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and barren, yet in some spots it produces in perfection the finest fruits of the 
West Indies. 

The north coast of the island is everywhere bluff, clean, and steep-to; and its 
rocky shores almost overhaug the sea, which breaks on it with great vivlence. 
The south side is bordered by a bank of sand and coral, which extends off about 
a cable. On this shore is the fine harbour of Santa Ana, where the whole 
commerce of the island is carried on. There are also several small harbours 
and coved, to be found on the southern side of the island, where temporary 
anchorage may be taken. Caracas bay, the quarantine ground of the island, 
affords good anchorage; on the east side of this bay is the lazaretto, off which 
& buoy is moored in 12 fathoms water. 

Although destitute of running streams, there is plenty of good well water : 
and rain-water collected in tanks, is also to be obtained; but the charge for it is 
generally very high. 

Santa Ana Harbour, the entrance to which is situated about 12 miles from the 
east end of Curacao, is a fine basin or lagoon about 34 miles in length, from east 
to.west ; but its interior is so cut up by small islets and projecting points that its 
breadth varies considerably ; in the centre, however, there is a clear space, with 
a depth of from 8 to 13 fathoms, where a fleet may lie in perfect security. The 
entrance to the harbour is very narrow,* and is formed between two low tongues. 
of land, only half a cable apart, and is strongly defended on the east side by fort: 
Amsterdam, and on the west side by fort Rif; besides which, a chain is in readi- 
ness to be run across in case of necessity. Just within the forts, on the east side, 
stands the town of Willemstad, and on the opposite shore is Overzijde. The 
inner part of the channel is from half a cable to a cable in width, and has a general 
north north-easterly direction for three-quarters of a mile, when it opens out into 
the lagoon, which is known as the Schottegat. The depth in the channel varies 
from 7 to 17 fathoms. 

Vessels of war generally lie in the Schottegat, for, having the advantage of a 
continual pure breeze day and night, it is more healthy, and there is less annoy- 
ance from the mosquitoes, which at times are insufferable. Merchant vessels 
find it more convenient to lie alongside the wharves that line the channel, and 
where those of every size will find means for heaving down or refitting. 

There are about 60 vessels belonging to the port of Santa Ana, several of 
which are schooners of 40 to 110 tons register. There is steam communication 
with .Europe and America by British, German, and French vessels; and the 
mails are sent once a month to and from St. Thomas and San Domingo by 
schooners. There is no telegraphic communication. 

Light.—A fixed white light is shown from fort Rif, on the western side of the 
entrance to Santa Ana harbour. Approximate position of light, lat. 12° 6’ N.; 
long. 68° 65’ 10” W. 

Dtrections.—Vessels bound for Santa Ana from northward, generally endeavour 
to sight the high land at the north-west end of Buen Ayre in order to be well.to 
windward; but as Brandaris hill so much resembles mount San Christopher at 


~ * The entrance of this harbour was much narrowed by the effects of a hurricane 
experienced in September, 1877. The storm destroyed many houses and caused the 
wreck of several vessels. 
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the west end of Curacao), care should be taken not to mistake one for the other, 
for, if the latter is made first, and being taken for Brandaris, a course should be 
shaped to the S.W., a vessel may find herself far to leeward before discovering 
the error, and meet with considerable delay in getting to windward again. 
Care should also be taken when rounding the east end of Curacao, as it is 
very low, and the current sets towards it from eastward with great strength.* 

The shoal off fort Amsterdam, east side of entrance to the harbour, is guarded 
by a large white barrel buoy which should be passed close-to on its west side, 
as the current off the entrance runs strong t> the westward, and there is danger 
of being set upon the shoal extending from fort Rif. 

Vessels approaching from eastward will first sight either the light on Little 
Curacao or the Table mount. The south side of the island should be navigated 
at the distance of 1 or 2 miles. 

A vessel bound hither from westward, would do well to try the direction of the 
eurrent off the main first, as it is sometimes found running to the eastward; 
but should it be otherwise, she will do better by standing out at once, and 
working up to the northward of the islands reaching off to at least 40 miles. 

ORUBA ISLAND.—The east end of this island bears W. } S. 43 miles from 
the north-west point of Curacao, and N.E. by N. 16 miles from cape San 
Roman ; it is 17 miles long 8.E.and N.W.,and about 4 miles broad. The extremities 
of the island are level and very low, but in the middle it is of moderate height; 
the Pan de Azucar (Sugar-loaf hill), so named from its shape, is visible 18 or 20 
miles off. Extensive beds of phosphate have been found on this island. 

Nearly the whole extent of the southern side of the island is skirted by a 
chain of low bushy cays and reefs; these are sv bold that there is usually uo 
bottom at the distance of a cable from them. The anchorage lies to the westward 
of the reef, the usual place for large vessels being on the tail of the reef, in 
about 7 fathoms water. There is said to be an anchorage closer inshore equally 
safe and more convenient. In entering the harbour long ships require carefully 
handling, as the channel is hardly 200 yards wide. 

Orangestact or Port Cabalios.—About 3 miles westward of the Pan de Azucar 
is a projecting sandy point, and between it and the cays to the westward is an 
opening leading into an anchorage having 3 fathoms water, abreast a small town 
known as port Caballos or Orangestadt. This settlement consists of about 300 
stone-built houses, similar in character to those at Curacao. Small vessels 
need have no difficulty in entering this harbour, as the banks are plainly marked, 
but strangers had better employ a pilot.t 

Good rain water, collected in tanks, may be obtained here, but only in small 
quantities. Water may also be procured by digging wells in the sand at a short 
distance from the beach at Orangestadt. 


“ * The current rans W.N.W. near the shores of Curacao island, sometimes at the rate 
of 8 miles an hour. Native vessels bound to Santa Ana bay, unable to beat against the 
current and wind, pass to the northward of the island and work to the south-east abont 
40 miles off shore until zane Caracao island can be reached. (tent, Johnson,H.M.S. 
Woodlark, 1875.) 

- + The conspicuous red house, formerly used as & lending oer when entering port 
Caballos, has been pulled down. (1877.) 
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Lights.—A fired white light, visible 6 miles, is exhibited from the north-west 
angle of the fort at Orangestadt. 

A temporary fiwed white light is shown from an iron frame on the east point of 
the island, at 180 feet above high water, visible ¥ miles. Position approximate, 
lat, 12° 24’N., long. 68° 56’ W. 


NEW GRANADA. 


New Granada (or United States of Colombia) oocupies the south-western part 
of South America, and extends from the boundary of Ecuador on the south to the 
Caribbean sea on the north, its greatest length, north and south, being about 
809 miles. Its breadth between lat. 4° and 6° N., where it extends from near the 
banks of the Rio Orinoco, between the mouth of the rivers Guaviere and Meta, 
to the shores of the Pacifico, exceeds $00 miles. 

Within the boundaries of New Granada are included the whole of the ranges 

of the Western and Central Andes, together with the mountain-region which 
unites their northern extremities, and occupies the country between lat. 5° and 
8° N., east of the course of the Rio Magdalena. The isthmus of Panama and 
Veragua constitutes the north-west portion of the republic, and forms one of 
its departments. The entire range of the Eastern Andes ix not within the 
boundary-line of New Granada, but it includes about three-fourths of the whole, 
East of this range extend the great plains named the Lianos, of which a very 
large part belongsto New Granada. The most south-western part of the republic 
is formed by the mountain region of Los Pastos, including the vale of the Rio 
Patia. These regions differ greatly in their productive powers and in healthi- 
ness, 
. Several large rivers run through New Granada ; and numerous small and deep 
alpine Jakes occur on the slopes of the mountain ridges and on the paramos, but 
large lakes are not numerous in the interior. Along the coast of the Caribbean 
sea is a large number of lagoons, named Ceenegas, which receive the sea-water 
at high tides, but at low tides render the adjacent countries unhealthy by their 
evapuration. The largest are the Cienega de Santa Marta, by means of which a 
water-communication between Santa Marta and the Rio Magdalena is carried 
on; and the Cienega de Tosca, north-east of Cartagena, which is more than 45 
miles long. 

There is a great difference of climate between the paramos, the elevated table- 
land of Bogota, the vales of the Magdalena and Cauca, and the low districts 
along the Caribbean sea and the Pacific, and this difference produces a corres- 
ponding variety in productions. The European cerealia, with potatoes, and the 
aracacha root, are the principal objects of agriculture on the table land of Bogotd, 
and in the districts north of it along the western declivity of the Eastern Andes, 
In the vales of the great rivers, and on the low plains along the coast, maize, 
plantains, and several roots are cultivated for food; cotton, cacao, tobacco and 
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sugar, are cultivated as articles of commerce, but the last-mentioned article is 
not considerable. The woods contain many kinds of useful trees, and a few of 
them furnish articles of export, as the brasiletto and fustic form the forests which 
enclose the Sierra de Santa Marta. Considerable quantities of cinchona and 
Ipecacuanhg are collected,—the latter on the banks of the Rio Magdalena, the 
former on the Sierra de Santa Marta and the Andes of Merida, Santa Fé, and 
Popayan. The balsam of Told is collected on the banks of the Rio Sint. The 
plains of Cazanare feed large herds of cattle, and supply jerked beef and hides, 
as articles of commerce. Pearls were formerly fished in the sea opposite the 
mouth of the Rio Hacha, and small quantities are still procured in the bay of 
Panama. Among the mineral productions of New Granada may be mentioned,— 
gold, silver, platinum, iron, copper, and coal. 

The manofacturing industry of New Granada is limited to the making of coarse 
woollen and cotton stuffs, which are chiefly made by the lower classes for their 
own use. The maritime commerce is less active than that of Venezuela; the 
produce of the most populous districts, the mountainous country Boyaca, is sent 
by the Rio Zulia to the Venezuelian harbours of Maracaybo. The produce of 
the vale of the Magdalena descends that river to Santa Marta and Cartagena. 
The produce of the vale of the Upper Cauea is transported across the Western 
Andes, partly on the backs of men, to the port of Buenaventura ; some vessels 
from 100 to 120 tons go annually from Citara to Cartagena. The want of roads 
in most districts, and the small population im some, render travelling in the 
interior very difficult, except along the navigable rivers. 

The COAST.—The northern boundary of New Granada occupies a space of 
about 700 miles, and includes the shores of the provinces of Rio de la Hacha, 
Santa Marta, Savanilla, Cartagena, Antioco, Choco and Panama. 

From cape Chichabacoa the coast bends nearly W.N.W., 25 miles, to point 
Gallinas, which is the most northerly part of allthis coast.* From point Gallinas 
the coast falls to the southward to point Aguja, from which a shoal bank extends 
out to sea. At point Agnoja the coast turns southward, and forms a bay of small 
extent, named Bahia Honda Chica. which has very shallow water, and affords 
no shelter; next follows the harbour of Bahia Honda, the eastern part of which 
is 4 miles from point Aguja. 

Druid Shoal.—About 5 miles N.N.W. 3 W. from pomt Gallinas, and N. by E. 
from point Aguja is a bank, upon which the depth shoals suddenly from 10 to 44 
fathoms, and it is even said there is as little as 2 fathoms. Vessels, therefore, 
in running down this part should not approach nearer than to bring the low sand 
hills on the shore just in sight; the mountains of Chiniare in the interior being 
visible at the same time in clear weather.* 

Bahia Honda is a bay of considerable extent, with an entrance about 3 miles 
wide, but opening out into a basin 7 miles long, and 3 broad. Care must be 
taken to avoid the Boea bank, between the entrance points, about one mile from 


+ A shoal, named Dirks shoal, of 3} fathoms water, is reported to exist 2} miles 
north of Taroa point (about 6 niles exstward of Gallinas point). It is considered 
probable that shoal water exists between Taroa point and Dirks shoal. (1877). 

+ This shoal was reported by Captain 8. Chambers, who sounded on it in H.M.S, 
Druid, in 1827. 
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the western point. This bank is about one-third of a mile in length, or a little 
more; and the least water on it, is at the east end where there is only one foot, 
upon which, with the slightest wind, the sea breaks. This bay is so shailow and 
clear, that no other guide than the lead is necessary for anyone choosing to 
anchor in it. 

The East point of the bay, according to the Admiralty chart, No. 893, is in 
— dat, 12° 20’ N., long. 71° 45° 55” W. Commander Ryan, U.S.N., reports the 

position of this point te be lat. 12° 23’ 9” N., long. 71° 45’ 67” W. 

The COAST from cape Chichabacoa to Bahia Honda is low and bare, but 
clean and shallow, so that vessele may ran along it by the lead. 

From the west point of Bahia Honda the coast runs about S.W. L1 miles, toa 
large bay, named El Portete, the entrance to which is very narrow, and the 
depth of water in the interior admits smali vessels only. From El Portete the 
coast trends W. ¢ S. for about the same distance to cape La Vela. The coast is 
clean, and from Bahia Honda the land begins to rise higher. One league before 
arriving at cape La Vela is a little hill, in the shape of a sugar-loaf, against 
_ Which the sea beats, and which projects about half a mile northward of the rest 

ofthe shore. £rom this hill the land continues pretty high, and rounds south~ 
ward to the west point, which is that properly named cape La Vela; westward 
of this, at the distance of a quarter of a mile, is an islet or rock, very clean, 
round, and steep-to. In the chaanel between it and tire shore the depth de- 
creases from 4} to 4 and 8 fathoms mear tle cape, 90 that a vessel may run 
through im safety by keeping close to the islet. 

The land immediately within the cape is very low and sterile, but about 
¥ miles inland south-east of it, the Sierra del Carpintero (Carperter mountain) 
zises to & preat height ; and about 17 miles to the southward, a short distance 
inland, is a remarkuble conical hill, which has a siogular appearance. When 
seen from westward beyond the distance of 7 or 8 miles, cape dia Vela makes like 
a namber ef small vessels. 

It is said stock may be obtained from Indians ia tee neighbourkood, but 
their friendship is not to be relied on. Water is scarce. 

Of the south side of cape La Vela are 5} fathoms 2 miles from shore, 
whence the depth gradually diminishes inwards over a clean sandy bottom. 
Good shelter, with the usual breezes, will be found with the small islet off the 
cape from N. by KE. to N.N.E., about 24 miles distant, in from ¥ to 4 
fathoms. 

The coast from cape La Vela sweeps round to the south and south-west to 
point Castilletes, which bears S. by W. 4 W. 25 miles. I¢ is all along very low, 
and the poiut is only discovered by a large grove or clamp of mangroves near it. 
E. by N. 9 miles from the point is the little hill of Remedios. 

Point Manare is W.S.W. 14 miles from point Castilletes. Between the two 
the shore eurves a little southward, and the beach is intersected by two slightly 
projecting points. 

Beyond point Manare the shore takes very nearly the same direction for 132 
miles to point Cruz, and in this space there are also several small projections or 
points named Almidones, Pajaro, and Jorote. 

Pajaro Shoai.—Between the points Pajaro and Jorote, and 4 miles eastward 
of point Cruz, is a very dangerous sand-bank, with only 2 fathoms on it, about 
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14 miles from the shore. The outer edgo is said to lie 3 miles from the land, and 
sometimes shows itself; vessels are advised not to approach this neighbourhood 
within the depth of 10 fathoms. 

BA HACHA.—About 4 miles 8.W. from point Cruz is point Vela, thence 
S.W. 3S. 7 miles is the entranee to the Rio dela Hacha. The whole of this 
part of the coast is very low, and presents nothing remarkable until near the 
‘Jatter place. The town of La Hacha stands on the west side of the river, and on 
the opposite bank is some dark-wooded land, higher than that adjacent, which 
chides the town from the north-east. It ia pointed out from the offing, when 
nearly abreast it, by the large square chureh tower. This town is the eapital of 
the province. It carries on some commerce in dye wvods, 

The best anchorage off La Hacha will be found with the church bearing S.S.E. 
im 5 fathoms, or nearer in, according to the draught of the vessel, bearing in mind 
that the 3-fathom line is 2 miles off shore. It is, however, completely exposed, 
and therefore an undesirable anchorage. 

Exvght.—A fized red light is shown from a white lighthouse at La Hacha, at an 
elevation of 90 feet above the sea, said to be visible 15 miles, im elear weather. 
Position (approximate), lat. 12° 33’ N., long. 72° 65’ W. 

Direetions.—F rom a position about 3 miles north-westward from eape La Vela 
‘a S.W. course for 50 miles will bring a vesse} into 5} or 6 fathoms water about 
% miles N.N.W. of the town of La Hacha. Soundings extend off a considerable 
distance, even outside this course, and the 5-fathom line is 4 to 5 miles off shore, 
within which depth it is not prudent to come. West 15 miles from La Hacha 
the elbow of the 5-fathom line is 9 or 10 miles from the land. Vessels leaving 
La Hacha and bound westward should, therefore, stand well to northward before 
bearing away. In working up they should stand in to 10 fathoms and off to 60, 
‘antil to windward of the Pajaro bank, when the shore may be more freely ap- 
proached, and anchorage taken up if necessary in 6 or 3 fathoms. 

Should a vessel run west of La Hacha, the error will be discovered by the sound- 
‘Ings; or by a bearing of the remarkable snow-topped mountains rising between it 
and Santa Marta, and which are visible 60 or 70 miles. The highest, ealled the 
‘Sierras Nevadas, form two sugar-loaf shaped peaks, which are 16,419 feet above 
‘the level of the sea, and bear about S.W. 4 8. from La Hacha. 

Wavio Quebrado Shoal.— From Rio de La Haceha the coast trends 8. W. ¢ W. 
16 miles to Caricari point, which separates the entrances of two large lagoons. 
About 2} miles north-west from this point is a very dangerous shoal named the 
‘Navio Quebrado (wrecked ship), and vessels passing this spot should not come 
into less than 20 fathoms. The western edge of the elbow of the 5-fathom line 
‘trends North 9 miles from this shoal; and in that direction, by proper attention 
to the lead, the soundings will give a sufficient warning. 

From cape Caricari the coast trends S.W. 14 miles to Dibulle point, whence it 
turns to the westward 39 miles as far as cape San Juan de Guia. Deep water 
runs pretty close to Dibulte point, and thenee to the westward the shore is with- 
out any known danger. 

CAPE AGUJA.—From cape San Juan de Guia the coast runs W.N.W., West 
and W.S.W., a distance of 12} miles, to the north point of the islet of cape Aguja, 
forming a prominent or projecting front of high scarped hills, with deep water 

‘ close-to, and several coves or stmnall bays which afford good anchorages. The 
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islet of cape Aguja forms with the cape a channel of 8 cables broad ; but the 
passage is very narrow and dangerous, as reefs extend out from the cape and 
islet. 

N.W. of the islet of cape Agnja are three rocks, very near each other, the outer- 
most and largest is distant 3 cables. There is also another westward off the west 
point, higher than either of the former; this, also, is only a short distance off; 
all these rocks are clean and steep-to. From cape Aguja the coast trends 8.S.W.: 
+ W. 34 miles, to Betin point, which is the north point of the bay of Santa Marta, 
and the south point of the cove of Tongango ; the coast is high and scarped, with 
some beaches-and indents. 

Comus Shoal, with 10 to 3 fathoms water, was reported to have been found by 
H.M.S. Comus in 16540, and is said to lie $ miles off shore, with cape Aguja: 
N.E.}N. The existence of this shoal is doubtful, as H.M.S. Hclipse, in 1874, 
passed several times over the reported position. 

SANTA MARTA.—The bay of Santa Marta between Betin and Cuerno or 
Gaira points is 1} miles across, and being sheltered from the usual breezes, is one 
of the best and most convenient anchorages on this coast. The city is the capital 
of the province of Santa Marta. It stands on the shore at the base of a ridge of 
lofty mountains, rising gradually in rugged peaks, and terminating in the snowy 
summits of the Sierras Nevadas; these peaks bear S.E. by E. 4 E, from the bay, 
and are useful as a guide. 

The city, which is of considerable commercial importance, exports cacao, rice, 
and cotton, and a short distance off it are some natural salt-pits or mines ; the 
trade with the interior is carried on principally by means of large canoes and 
steamers of light draught, which communicate with the river Magdalena. The 
river Manzanares disembogues a short distance southward of the city, and 
supplies it with water by means of an aqueduct, which runs along the sea: 
front. 

Since the opening of the railway connecting Barranquilla with Savanilla 
much of the trade of the interior has been diverted to the latter port; this, 
together with the increased facilities for navigating Magdalena river, has caused 
Santa Marta to fall gradually into decay. 

But few vessels now (1879) frequent the port, and the wharves are reported to. 
be in decay. 

Nearly a cable to the westward of Betin point lies a small conical rocky islet. 
named the Morro chico, 82 feet high, and in the channel between, near the 
middle, there are 44 fathoms water, but it is not safe to navigate, on account of: 
the unsteadiness of the breeze; the west side of the islet is steep-to. About 
3 cables westward of the Morro chico is a much larger islet, with almost perpen- 
dicular sides, called the Morro Grande, 200 feet high; there is a ruined fort on 
the summit. From the north-west and south-east points of this islet a ledge ex-: 
tends about half a cable ; but elsewhere it is steep-to, and ne only landing-place 
is near the middle of the south side. 

Abreast the city, and as far to the southward as the mouth of the Manzanares, 
a shallow bank stretches off a quarter of a mile, and its edge in 3 fathoms lies 
with the hill of San Antonio, at the north end of the bay, in line with the hill on 
Taganga point bearine N.N.E. ; inside this line the depth gradually decreases to 
the shore; this shoal is gradually increasing from the deposit brought down by - 

the river. 
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Light.—A fired white light is exhibited from the summit of Morro Grande, at 
an elevation of 328 feet above the sea, visible 24 miles. Approximate posilivn, 
Jat. 11° 15’ N., long. 74° 16’ W. This light is usrelsable. 

Druid Roek, with 10 to 12 feet water, is the outer extremity of a ledge extend- 
ing half a cable W. 4 S. from the southern extremity of point Betin ; its inner 
side is perpendicular, with 4 fathoms, decreasing northward to the sbore; with- 
' out it is a quick descent to 9, 12, and 15 fathoms. 

Directions —When approaching Santa Marta from northward or westward, 
should the peaks of the Sierras Nevadas be invisible, there will be seen at a con- 
siderable distance a remarkable separation in the mountains which overlook the 
city. When close to the shore this gap will be lost sight of, and the bay will 
then be found, by steering for the highest mountain at the south end of the Santa 
Marta range. 

With the wind northward of East, the channel between the Morro islets may 
be taken without fear, being careful, however, not to han) into the cove at the 
north end of the bay, before Betin point bears northward of Eust, to avoid the 
Druid ledge. Should the wind be at East or southward of it, and blowing 
strong, it becomes so variable under the high land, and rushes off so violently 
that it will be better to pass outside Morro Grande, and work into the bay 
between it and the main, where it is quite elean. Soundings will not be ob- 
tained until on a line between the islet and Cuerno point, where there are 30 
fathoms, and thenee the depth gradually decreases inwards. 

Anchorage can be taken up anywhere, but the farther to the northward 
the smoother will be the sea ; for the convenience of watering, however, a berth 
may be chosen about 2 cables from the mouth of the Manzanares, but it will 
be necessary to drop another anchor to the S.W. and to lie with a long scope 
of cable, to prevent dragging off the bank in the heavy guste. Merehant vessels 
and those requiring repairs or careening, lie in the cove at the north end of the 
bay, and moor with a cable to the shore. 

There is no regular tide in Santa Marta bay, but in the month of March the 
water has been known to rise 4 feet. 

Tribune Shoat.—In lat. 12° 12’ N., long. 74° 82’ W., about 20 leagues to the 
northward of Santa Marta, a shoal was said to have been discovered by H.M.S. 
Tribune in 1827. Its extent was reported to be 14 cables, with only 3 feet water, 
but its existence is considered doubtful.* 

The COAST.—From Gaira point, the south point of Santa Marta, the coast 
trends nearly S. } KE. 14 miles to the Cienega, a lagoon formed by some of the 
branches of the river Magdalena. From this lagoon the coast bends to the West 
and W. by N. 26 miles to the mouth of the Magdalena, named Rio Viego (Old 
river), whilst 6 miles farther on is the Booa de Ceniza. These streams form a 
delta, named Isla de los Gomez, which is 6 miles from north to south, and 5} 
from east to west. By the two directions which the coast takes from Santa 
Marta, it forms a very large bay, in the bottom of which is the Cienega 
(jagoon). 


* This reported shoal was searched for by H.M.S. Blanche, on two occasions, in the 
year 1878 but without suecess, Nothing was seen to indicate the existence of shoal 
ground in the position assigned. 
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At 12 miles south of Santa Marta is the village of Cienega, about half a mile 
from the beach, the houses are built principally of mud, the roofs only being 
visible from the anchorage. The church tower is a conspicuous object, and seen 
a distance of 10 miles. The best anchorage is with the church tower S.S.E. 
distant 24 miles, in about 4 fathoms. South of this is the village or Pueblo de 
San Juan, having also a conspicuous church tower. 

All this coast is low and shallow; and from the Cienega westward the Isla de 
Salamanca forms the coast as far as the Boca de Rio Viejo; the waters of the 
Cienega, and those which form this island, communicate with the Magdalena by 
several smal! channels. All the bay may be coasted by the hand-lead, for it is 
all clean. As already stated, on the west si le of the Isla de los Gomez is the 
Boca de Ceniza, the navigable channel of the river Magdalena. 


RIVER MAGDALENA.—This great river is said to be 840 miles long, and 
falls into the sea by twoarms. At the junction of the arms, on the western shore 
is the town of Baranquilla, the capital of the province of Savanilla, standing 
about 80 feat above the level of the sea. The Magdalena is navigated by steamers 
drawing 14 or 15 feet as far as Baranquilla and by those drawing from 3 to 5 feet 
water as far as Honda, about 380 miles in a direct line from the sea, and 3 days 
journey from Bogota. 

Off the mouths, and to the distance of 15 or 20 miles in the rainy season, the 
river water discolours the sea, and the influence of the stream running to the 
north and north-eastward with discoloured water and driftwood, may possibly be 
felt as far as Jat. 12° 25'N. When the river stream comes in contact with the 
Caribbean current running to the westward, it frequently causes a violent race, 
and if encountered in the night is alarming to strangers. The spot where this 
takes place will uf course depend upon the strength of the two streams, but it has 
been met with 60 miles from the mouth of the river, 


Formerly it was the custom to carry the produce of the interior by river 
steamers and bongos to Santa Marta and Savanilla for re-shipment. Latterly, 
however, vessels have crossed the bar of the Magdalena and shipped goods direct 
from Baranquilla, The principal exports are ivory-nuts, coffee, sugar, fustic, 
india-rubber, cinchona-bark, specie and tobacco. 

The navigable entrance of the Magdalena, known as the Boca de Ceniza, has 
generally about 17 feet water on the bar, but it is not considered safe for vessels 
drawing more than 14 feet to cross, Great caution is, however, required in en- 
tering or leaving the river, as the sands at the entrance are constantly shifting 
and the depth on the bar varies greatly at different seasons and at short intervals. 
It.is not considered advisable to enter the river in the dry season, when strong 
N.E, winds prevail. and it is said to be impossible to effect an entrance during 
the months of March and April. Ne veasel should attempt to enter at any time 
without a pulot.* 


* The British steamship Audes, drawing 163 feet, when crossing the bar of Magdalena 
river, on Jan, 14th, 1878, had 22 feet least water on the port side of the ship and 27 feet 
on the: starboard side, A depth of 24 feet was carried for 2 or 3 ship’s lengths : 
thence to the anchorage 5 to 63 fathoms were obtained. 

The Netherlands sloop of war Cornelis Dirks, drawing 144 feet, entering the river 
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About 4 miles northward of the Boca de Ceniza soundings of 2 to 4} fathome 
have been reported (1886). 

Tides.—The range of tide is about 2 feet; the current in the river runs at the 
— Yate of 2 knots an hoar, and during a freshet 4 knots an hour. 

The coast between the river Magdalena and Savanilla bay is formed by a 
succession of flat wooded islands. Cape Augusta, lying 24 miles west of the 
western entrance point of the Boca de Ceniza, is a wooded hill, and the most 
northern point of this part of the coast. 

SAVAMILLA PORT is situated about & or 6 miles south-westward from the 
western mouth of the Magdalena river; and its harbour is formed by the main- 
land on the south side, and by the islands Savanilla, Verde, and others, on the 
north side. Its entrance is between the point* of Morro Hermoso and a shoal 
bank which lies about 2 miles southward from Verde island ; this bank has about 
7 feet water on it, and is subject to changes. Shoals which frequently shift also 
extend about 14 miles southward of Savanilla island. From the north shore of 
Verde island a shoal sand-bank, on which the sea breaks heavily, extends for a 
considerable distance. The western point of this island is tolerably steep-to, with 
a depth of 5 fathoms water at one cable from the shore. The south extreme has 
extended considerably to the southward and a lighthouse has recently beem 
erected near its extremity (see page 41). 

This harbour affords excellent anchorage in 6 to 4 fathoms, muddy bottom, 
within about a mile of the main; but there are rocky patches in the anchorage 
ground of 8 and 3} fathoms water which should be carefully avoided. 

When approaching Savanilla bay from the eastward Morro Cupino, which is 
558 feet high, and remarkable for its reddish cliffs, will be visible over the low 
land of Verde and Savanilla islands. Morro Hermoso, 508 feet high, and falling 
in steep terraces to Hermoso point, is also conspicuous. Morro Nisperal, at 
three-quarters of a mile inland from Nisperal point, rises to a height of 479 feet ; 
it forms part of a range of hills extending to Baranquilla, at the foot of which the 
railway runs, connecting that city with Salgar. 

Upon San Antonio point, on a rising bluff under the high land, which is about 
@ mile north.eastward of Nisperal point, there is an old fort which, however, is 
not easily discovered ; and also the barrack hospital, a large white building, show- 
ing on its northern face a double row of arches, and standing at an elevation of 


50 or 60 feet above the sea. Close to the eastward of this are the wood mole 


and stone quays of Salgar, where trains from Baranquilla unload their merchan- 
dise into steam barges, which convey it to the outer harbour of Savanilla for 


(September ith, 1878) subsequent to the survey by Captain Mayet, had 23 feet least 
water; a light wind was blowing from N.N.E., and the bar was smooth. 

Qn 24th September of the same year the British steamship Alps, when leaving, had 
not more than 18 feet an the bar; the weather was then calm, and the vessel crossed 
without pitching or rolling. The draught of the Alps was 16 feet. 

In 1885 the bar was considered dangerous for vessels of only 8 feet draught. 


* About 7 cables from shore and bearing W. by N. from the summit of Hermosa 


point is a dangerous sunken rock, with anly 3 fathoms water over it and 8 to 7 fa- 
thoms close to, 
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transshipment. On the north-western extremity of the mainland is the town of 
Savanilla. 

On Nisperal point there is a signal station; also a telegraph station, in com- 
munication with the town of Baranquilla. 

Considerable trade is carried on at Savanilla. The exports consist of rubber, 
hides, coffee, sugar, balsam, hard woods, dye woods, &c. British, French, and 
German mail steamers call regularly at this port. 

Lights,—A lighthouse stands near Cupino beach, about a mile southward of 
Nisperal point; it shows a revolving light at 98 feet above high water, visible 15 
miles, appearing thus :—/ixed for 36 seconds, eclipse seconds, flash 3 seconds, 
eclipse 9 seconds. The light is not visible when bearing southward of S.E. 3 S. 
Position, lat. 11° 0’ 15” N., long. 74° 57’ 36” W. 

On Belillo point, the south extreme of Verde island, a jixed white light is ex- 
hibited at 65 feet above the sea, visible 14 miles. The lighthouse is painted 
white; its position is lat. 11° 2’ 80” N., long. 75° 0’ 40” W. 

Cupino Bank.—This bank, about 2 cables ion extent, having several shoal heads 
just awash, lies about 2 cables off shore north of the eastern red cliff on the south 
side of the harbour; this bank lies just within the line of San Antonio and Nis- 
peral points in one. | 

North-eastward of the cliffs, between them and Nisperal point, the shore forms a 
sandy bay; and abreast the middle part, about 4 cables from the beach, there 
is a very shallow bank of sand and oysters. 

Culebra Bank lies in the middle of the bay and forms the north-west side of 
the anchorage ; from it shallow water extends northward and eastward to Verde 
and Sanvanilla islands, It has a depth of only 7 feet least water, and 2 to 4 
fathoms between it and the cays. 


Arensa Bank, forming a prolongation of the south point of Savanilla island, . 


separates the inner and outer harbours ; portions of this bank are always above 
water, and its south-east part is marked by a beacon. The entrance to the 
inner harbour is south of this beacon, but there is only 7 feet water in the chan- 


nel and only 8 to 9 feet in the inner harbour ; this latter is reported to be rapidly | 


filling with sand, 
Directions.~—In approaching Savanilla bay from north-eastward, Verde and 


Savanilla islands, being very low, should have a good berth given to them until . 


Hermoso point opens well westward of Verde island, bearing S, by E., when haul 
up for it, until the lighthouse on Cupino beach bears EK. } S. (in line with summit 
of a hill), which is the leading mark for the best anchorage. Care, however, 
must be taken to avoid the shallow extremity of the Culebra bank, also the rock in 
the middle of the anchorage, having 20 feet water over it and guarded by a 
black buoy. 

A veasel will generally have to beat in; therefore when standing towards the 


main, San Antonio point must not be shut in with Nisperal point, to avaid the . 


Cupino bank : and in reaching to the northward San Antonio point must not be 
brought to the eastwaad of N.E, by E, 4 E. to avoid the Culebra, J¢ should be 
borne in mind, however, that the banks are subject to change and the buoys are 
not to be relted upon, 


~ 


Tides.—There is no regular tide in Savanilla bay, but the water sometimes. 


changes its level 4 or § feat. 


Damas Bay.—From the bluff headland of Hermoso point, the coast tremda . 
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S. by W, 3 miles, and then turns off to the westward about 2 miles to the 
Morro de Damas, forming the bay of that name, About midway between the 
bottom of this bay and Hermoso point is the little hill of Inasco, and nearly 
abreast it, not far from the shore, is the Cascavel shoal. 

Nautilus Shoal.—H.M.S. Nautilua in 1821, being 34 miles from the nearest 
shore, with Hermos» point bearing about E.N.E. distant 5 or 6 miles, struck on 
a sunken rock, not three times the size of the ship; it had 11 feet water on it and 
6 fathoms around it, Its true pusition is, however, very doubtful, for in a subse- 
quent account it is said that Hermoso point bore N.E. 

The COAST from the Morro de Demas trends S.W. $ W. 11 miles, when it 
curves to the westward for about 10 miles, to Galera point. The latter portion 
forms @ narrow sandy neck of land, so low that in some places the sea in strong 
breezes washes over it, and the western part (now below water) is the site of the 
island of Zamba, 

Caution.—In July 1882 the island of Zamba disappeared, having been washed 
away by the action of the sea. As the water is now shallow and often quite 
smooth over the position of the island, mariners should use great caution when 
navigating in the vicinity. | 

In leaving Cartagena at night for the eastward, care must be taken to keep 
well to the westward until to the northward of the site of Zamba island, as the 
current setg strongly into the bay. 

Palmarito Bank —At the bottom of this bight, N.W. by N. about 3 miles from 
the Morro Pelado (Bald hill) and W. by S. abuut 10 miles from the Morro de 
Damas, there is a dangerous shoal called Palmarito; its exact locality, however, 
is still very doubtful, 

Lesseps Shoal.—This shoal, having 16 to 11 feet water on it over black sand, 
and an extent of about 3} cables, lies about 6 miles westward of the site of 
point Galera. Position (approximate), lat. 10° 47‘ 30” N., long. 75° 32' W. 

Galera de Zamha Bay, which is in a measure sheltered from northward by the 
neck of sand terminating at Galera point, affords anchurage, but the approach is 
dangerous on account of numerons shoals. In the centre is Arena (sandy cay); 
indeed, some authorities say there are now two if not four cays, and being else- 
where encumbered with shallow banks, it is difficult for a vessel to enter far in, 
and requires very great attention to the lead. Several shoals have recently 
(1888) formed between Arena cay and Punta Canoas. 

Right.—A flasheng light, showing alternately white and green every minute, is 
established on the southern shore of Galera de Zamba bay, in about lat, 10° 41‘ 
N., long. 76° 20’ W.; it is shown from a lighthouse and is visible 20 miles, 

Casaajal Island, S. by E. 6 miles from Galera paint, and nearly 2 miles from 
the shore, is very foul. N.4 W. about 1} miles from the island, there is a shoal 
of 2 fathoms water; North three-quarters of a mile, there is one of 4 fathoms; 
and N.W, by W. 2 W. 2 short miles, there is another of the same depth. 

Bujio del Gato Shoal.—At 8. 3 W. 7 miles from Galera point, is the west rock 
of Bujio del Gato shoal, which extends a long mile from north to south, At 
about N. by EF. 4 E. half a mile from its north extremity, is the N.E. rock, or 
Unia de Gato (Cat’s claw) ; the depth on the outside of this shoal is from 7 te 
164 fathoms, at the dijatance of 24 miles. There is also at the distance of 34 
miles N.K. } N., from Punta Canoas, a rocky bank of 8 fathoms water, lying im- 
mediately in the middle af the bay af Bujioa del Gato, 
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_ Negrillo Shoat.—At 2} miles S.W. from Punta Cannas ia said to lie a sl-oal 
named the Negrillo, which is a quarter of a mile in extent, and is composed of 
three rocks at a short distanoe from each other, lying in triangular form, with 
from 2 to & feet water on them; all around these rocka, and very near them, are 
6, 8, and 9 fathoms water, on a bottom of rocks, small gravel and sand; and the 
channel between the shoal and the onast would be practicable, were it not for 
three sunken rocks, which make it difficult to pass. From the Negrillo shoal the 
hill of La Popa, above Cartagena, bears S. by E. ¢ E.. and this bearing muy, if 
hecessary, serve to guide the navigator olear of it. At S.W.ashort mile from 
the sonthernmost Morrito (little hill), is the Cabeza shoal, with 2 feet water on 
its shualest part.* 

Salmedina Bank.-~This dangerous bank, in the way of vessels approaching 
Cartagena from the westward, is 3 miles in extent east and west, and nearly 
2 wiles north and south, From the north-east extreme in 6 fathoms, La Popa 
hill bears E.N.E., and the south-west extreme of Tierra Bomba, S.E. } S,; from 
the south-east extreme in 4 fathoms, La Popa bears N.K. by E. ¢ ¥5,, and fort 
San José in line with the sandy point at the south end of Tierra Bomba, S,E. by 
E. 3 E, The western edge of the bank where the sea breaks is in lat, 
10° 93’ 45” N., long, 75° 41’ 43" W. 

There is a bank of soundings extending a considerable distance off shore, 
between Punta Canoas and Cartagena, on which good anchorage may be had in 
from 5 to 7 fathoms water, 2 or 8 miles off shore, with La Popa hill East or 
E, } N., and Canoas point N. by E. 4 E. The best anchorage is said to be with 
La Popa open a point south of the cathedral in & to 7 fathams, 

CARTAGBNA.—From Punta de Canoas the coast trends westward a long 
mile, and thence bends round southward 8 miles, where rise some little hill 
named Los Morritos; thence the coast, which is low, and covered with man- 
groves, trends S.S.W. + W. 5% miles, to the city of Cartagena, which is built on 
the western part of the swampy land. About 13 miles east of the city rises the 
hill of La Popa. 610 feet high, on the summit of which is @ convent. In clear 
weather this hill may be seen nearly 30 miles; and as it is wedge-shaped, with 
the thick end to the South, it is easy of recoguition. 

The little tongue of land on which the city of Cartagena is built extends S. by 
W. } W. about 2 miles from it; then turning round to the east it forms with the 
main land a well sheltered basin, which is the ancharage or harbour. There is 
here a landing or wharf near the custom-house, but vessela remain at the anchor- 
age and are luaded and discharged by means of carga barges, 

The principal exports are cocoa-nuts, tabacca, fustic, rubber, hides, cotton, 
balsam, cattle, and coffee, 

Ata mile southward of the exterior point of the little tangue above mentioned, 
is the north point of the island named Tierra Bomba; the passage between, 
named Boca Grande, is artificially closed in such a manner that only baats can 
enter it; for these it is unsafe with a strong sea-breeze blowing. Tierra Bomba 
island is about 4 mileg from north to south ; and its south point forms the north 
point of the Boca Chica, which is the only entrance to the harbour of Cartagena, 
The south point of this entrance is the north point of another large island, named 
Baru, which is separated from the main land by a creek, named Pasa Caballos, 
navigable by canoes only. On both points of the Boca Chica are castles to defend 
the entrance ; that on the north side is named San Fernando, and that on the 
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sonth San Josef. This entrance is rather more than 2 cables in width ; but there 
are other parts of it where the bank of shallow water which extends off its 
southern side narrows it to less than a cable. 

This entrance opens first into a large and well-sheltered bay, where there is 
a depth of 13 and 16 fathoms; north of this. the eastern coast of Tierra Bomba 
inclines towards the main land, leaving a channel of a mile in width; in the 
middle of the entrance of which are some shoals, which lie westward of an islet 
named Brujas, which is very near to the main land. This strait is the entrance 
into a second bay, which is opposite the Boca Grande, and in which there are 
also 14 and 16 fathoms. North of this second bay, is an entrance of less 
than half a mile wide, defended by other castles, which conducts into the har- 
bour, This passage has a shoal in the middle, which forms it into two very 
narrow channels, but with from 9 to 18 fathoms water; and the depth in the 
anchorage nowhere exceeds 10 fathoms. The population of Cartagena amounts 
to 12,000.* 

Lights.—A white light, flashing every 15 seconds, is exhibited from the tower 
of La Merced convent at Cartagena; it is 106 feet above the sea and visible 16 
miles. 

A fixed white light is exhibited from fort San Fernando, north side of Boca 
Chica ; it is 60 feet above the sea, visible 12 miles. 

Directions.—The principal danger to be avoided when approaching Oartagena 
from northward, is the Salmedina, the inner edge of which is 3 miles from the 
west side of Tierra Bomba, Great caution must however be observed in passing 
Canoas point, from the uncertainty which still exists respecting the position of 
Negrillo shoal ; after passing the latter come inside Salmedina shoal, which is 
safely done by keeping close to Tierra Bomba, which is steep-to. 


During the months from January to June, the sea-breeze generally sets in 


from westward, and drawing round to N.W. and North, establishes itself in a 
direction along shore about noon, or even before that time, between May and 
November. | 

Taking advantage, therefore, of the first of the sea-breeze, and having opened 
out the Boca Chica, Sandy point should be brought midway between the forts of 
San Fernando and Josef, in line with the centre part of a long ridge on the main, 
bearing E. by N. Sandy point should be rounded close-to, after which a course 
should be shaped in mid-channel. 

Having passed fort San Fernando, the high corner of San Fernando wall kept 
astern, beuring W. by S.? S., untila small tower on the north-west angle of fort 
San José bears S. by W. 3 W., leads northward of the spit extending from fort 
San José, whence a course may be shaped to clear Carreya shoal. 

Beacons.—The shoals in Cartagena harbour are marked by beacons, consisting 
of stakes about 4 feet above water, and surmounted by triangles, When enter- 
ing, white beacons must be left on the starboard hand, and red beacons on the 
port hand, Too much reliance must not be placed on the beacons being in 
position, 
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* Cartagena is connected to Calamar an the Magdalena river by means of a canal of 
8 feet water. 
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Tides.—It is high water in Cartagena harbour, full and change, at 11h.; 
Springs rise 14 feet, neaps 6 inches. The stream runsin and out of the Boca 
Chica at the rate of abont a knot an hour. and over the Barrier of the Boca 
Grande at about half that strength: but in the interior it is scarcely felt. 

Rosatio Istands.—F'rom the north point of Baru islands the coast of the island 
trends S.W. 3 S., 13} miles, to Baru point. This coast is clean as far as an islet 
named Perico, southward of which it is very foul. Off the coast between Perico 
islet and the south point, are the islands of Rosario, of which the principal are 
four in number, besides several small islets. The south-easternmost and smallest, 
named Isla de Arenas, is distant from the shore of Baru scarcely 14 miles ; but 
the channel between is reduced to three-quarters of a mile, by the reefs and 
shoals which extend on both sides. At 34 miles W. by N. from Arenas island 
is Rosario islands ; and northward of these two is Isla Larga (Long island), the 
largest, which with its shoals and islets extends out to the westward of Rosario 
island. Northward of the middle of Isla Larga, at rather more than 3 miles 
distance, lies the islet Tesoro, with a reef to the westward. The channel between 
them has from 18 to 28 fathoms water, on a bottom of sand and rocks, from which 
Boca Chica bears N.E. by E. 10} miles. 

The Rosario islands are very foul, and the channels between should not be 
used save by those possessing local knowledge; it is therefore advisable always 
to keep at a sufficient distance to the westward, in order to avoid the shallows 
which extend out from them. 

Rosario and Tortuga Banks.—About 3} miles W. by N. from Rosario 
islet lies a bank of rock and sand with 6 and 7 fathoms water over it; and 
S.W. by W., 24 miles from the islet, is another of the same character with 5 
fathoms. 

Tortuga banks consist of two patches of similar formation to the Rosario 
islands ; the shoalest patch with 4 fathoms lies 8.S.W. 7 miles from Rosario 
islands, and the other with 7 fathoms S.W. by S. 10 miles from the same 
island. 

Winds.—On the coast of Cartagena the easterly breezes do not begin until the 
end of November, and generally blow with little strength until the middle or end of 
December, from which time they are powerful both day and night, only they fre- 
quently, but not always, moderate a little "between sunrise and 9 or 10 in the 
morning, when they recover their ordinary force. Very near the coast, especially 
if it be high, they are often found moderate at the dawn of day, and at sunrise 
veer to E.N.E. until 9 or 10 o'clock, when they again blow in their usual direc- 
tion, which on this coast is from E.N.E. to N.E. Of these variations, those who 
are acquainted with the coast, and sail near it, may take advantage, and it may 
be better at nightfall, even for large vessels, to anchor at the various points that 
offer. 

A vessel which attempts to get to windward outside, will not accomplish it 
without great difficulty and damage, as much from the strength of the wind, as 
because the sea is very rough and short as far as 20 or 120 miles from the land, 
when it becomes longer; and because, being forced in the night to reduce sail, 
and the current drawing round towards the north-west quarter, it results that the 
little gained by working inshore will probably be lost. 

Barbacoas Bay.—The narrow passage separating Baru island from the main- 
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land is named the Caballos channel ; its north end opens into the first bay of 
Cartagena, and its south end into the north-east part of a great bay, between the 
{sland of Baru and the coast, which extends inward northeasterly nearly 12 
miles: the points which form its entrance are the S.W. end of Baru, on the 
west, and Burbacoas point, on the main land, on the east. This bay is named 
the bay of Barbacoas. or the little gulf of Baru. It has severe! shoal spots in it, 
but is generally clean, with water from 10 to 3 fathoms, on fine sand and ovze; 
the most general depth being from 5 to 4 fathoms. In it there is very good 
shelter from the breeze ; and in entering care must be taken to avoid the edges 
of shoal ground that extends from the Rosario isles, not forgetting the Tortuga 
banks already described. 

At one mile N.W. } W. from Barbacoas point is a shoal, on which is 2 fathoms} 
and another lying 2} miles, W. by S. ¢ S. from the same point, with from 1} to 
2 fathoins on it; besides these there are two others, named Attilo and Mantu- 
nillo shoals; the first lies 84 miles N.W. by N. from Barbacoas point, with a 
depth of only one foot, over rock ; and the second lies nearly 6 miles N.N.E. } E. 
from the same point, and has very little water on it. 

he COAS®.—-From Barbacoas point the coast trends about South 15§ miles, 
’ 60 the Morro or bluff of Tigua, which may be easily known, because the hiyhest 
bill on this portion of the coast rises on it. From this blufi, a bank with little 
water on it, extends to the north a little westerly, about 4 miles, the extremity of 
which, opposite to point Comisario (the first projecting point to the north), ex- 
tends 2} miles from shore. From the Morro of Tigua to the Boqueron or point 
of San Bernardo, the coast trends S. by W. } W. 12 miles. North-eastward of 
point San Bernardo, and in the direction of the coast, are two islets ; the nurthern- 
most named Isleta de Jesus, aud the southern one Cabruna; they lie respectively 
at 4 and 3 miles from the point of San Bernardo, 

San Bernardo Point is the S.W. point of a drowned mangrove cay, between 
which and the ooast is a narrow channel, named the Boqueron, frequented by 
canoes and pirogues. At S.S.E. 4 E., nearly 2 miles from San Bernardo point 
lies the Parjarito (Little Bird rock), the least water on which is 3} fathoms. 

San Bernardo Islands.— Westward of San Bernardo point lie the islands of 
the same name, which are eleven ip number, including those of Jesus and Cab- 
yuna, already mentioned; but without iucluding some other little islets. These 
islands extend to the westward nearly 16 miles, and nearly ten miles from north 
to south. Between them are various little channels ; and there is also a channel 
between the eastern side of the group and the coast. The depth on the bank, to 
the west and south of these islands is very unequal, the transition from deep to 
shallow water being very sudden. Ali the islands are low and covered with 
trees. 

The Salamanquilla channel lies eastward of San Bernardo islands, between 
Salamanquilla islet, on the west, and the islet Cabrona, on the east; or rather 
between the banks which surround these islands. Its narrow partis only 3 cables 
broad, but the depth is from 19 to 18 fathoms, clay bottom, with 5 fathoms at 
the edges of the banks. The banks have very little water on them, and there- 
fore, unless exactly in the passage, there is much danger of grounding. The 
channel lies nearer to Salamanquilla than to Cabruna ; it is therefore necessary 
to pass nearer to the former ; if the weather be clear, the banks may be seen, by 
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which ships may sail through with less risk ; but in thick cloady weather, the 
hand:lead is the only guide. 

The San Bernardo islets have been mistaken for the Rosario group, although 
they sre 21 miles apart ; the latter, however, consists of only three or four cays, 
whilst the former has eleven large ones scattered about in a much greater space: 
and when seen bearing from East to E.S.E. 10 or 12 miles, several parts of them 
appear like small rocks lying between the larger islets. At the south end of Tin- 
tipan, the northernmost cay, are two remarkable trees which may be mistaken 
for the masts of a vessel at anchor. The current is frequently found setting 
strong to the east and north-east, close home to San Bernardo islets. 


GULF OF MORROSQUILLO.— Between San Bernardo point and Mestizos 
point, which bears S. by W. 4 W. 17 miles from it, the coast sweeps inwards, 
forming a bight from 8 or 10 miles deep, in which there is good anchorage in 
every part in the season of light winds; and in that of the breezes under the 
north shore within the Pajarito shoal. On the line between the two puints the 
depth is about 14 fathoms, whence it gradually decreases to the shore; and the 
bottom, which is green ooze, is everywhere clean. 

At 13 miles S.E. 3 S. from point San Bernardo, in the bottom of the gulf, is 
the town of Santiago de Tolu, situated close to the sea. The land in the vicinity 
of the town is plain, with savannas, which extend to the north, east, and south, 
terminated on the east by a chain of mountains, a peak of which forms two 
round hummocks, named the Tetus de Tolu ; these lie 12 miles eastward of the 
town, and are useful marks for recognising the coast. 


In order to pass to the westward of the islands of San Bernardo, it is necessary 
to exercise great caution, aud keep at about 6 miles from Tintipan, the northern- 
most; and then not steer eastward of South until San Bernardo point bears 
E.N.E., in which direction it may be approached if necessary. It is very con- 
venient for vessels bound to Santiago de Tolu to enter by the Salamanquilla 
channel; as soon as they are abreast San Bernardo point, the Tetas de Tolu will 
be seen, with which mark they can direct themselves to that town. Of other hills 
which are seen to the southward, the easternmost are named Santéro; they bear 
from the point of San Bernardo S. 4 E. 21 miles; and the westernmost, named 
Cispata, not so lofty, lie S. by W. 25 miles from the same point. 

Port Cispata.—The mouth of Cispata harbour lies at the distance of 17} 
miles, nearly S. by W. from San Bernardo point; Zapoté point, the eastern point 
of the harbour, is in lat, 9° 24’ N., long. 75° 473’ W.; the western points are 
Mestizos and Terrapleu, distant from each other 1} miles, and covered, with high 
mangroves, extending into the water. From its mouth the harbour runs in to 
the S.W. by W. for a distance of 7 miles. The harbour is well sheltered from 
seas and winds; the hills of Santéro and Cispata are of great assistance in 
making the harbour, the middle and highest part of the former lies 4 miles, 
S.E, 3 E. from Zapoté point ; near this hill,’and to the westward of the north 
part of it, is the village of Santéro, at the distance of 2 miles from the little bay 
of Zapoté. The top of Cispata hill lies over 8 miles, nearly 8.8.W. from Zapoté 
point. 

The river Sinu disembogues into the interior of Cispata harbour; this river 
forms almost a semicircle towards the south and west, passing by the 
southern slope of the hill of Cispata. At about 2 leagues from the bay, on the 
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left bank of the river, is the village of San Nicolas, and Santa Cruz de Lorica on 
the right. 

The best anchorage in Cispata will be found under the north-west shore, be- 
tween Balandra and Navois points, which are about 2 miles apart; the latter 
point of the two is the westernmost, and is remarkable from its projecting some 
distance into the harbour. The only danger inside to be avoided is a small patch 
of 9 feet off the south shore, the north end of which bears S.E. } E. a mile from 
Balandra point, and S.W. by W. 4 W. from Zapoté point. 

fhe COAST from Mestizos point trends W.S.W. 10 miles to Viento (Wind) 
point, and is very low, but clothed with high mangroves. About midway is the 
entrance to the Venados lagoon. The shore is all along foul to a considerable 
distance. North 8} miles from Viento point there are only 34 fathoms, and at the 
same distance to the north-west of that point there are 6 fathoms water. From 
Viento point the shore curves slightly inwards to Piedras point, bearing S.W. 
3 W., distant 7 miles, This point is the eastern extremity of a bold scarped 
headland of moderate height, which trends about S.W. by 8. for 3 miles, and 
terminates at Rada point. Near Piedras point a small bay is formed, and about 
2 cables northward of it there is a small high rock, with some shoals half a mile 
north-west of it. These shoals extend nearly a mile north-east and south-west, 
and have some rocks above water, with others which uncover only at low water; 
elsewhere the depth is from 14 to 2 fathoms. 

At the distance of 5 miles S.W. by S. from point Rada is point Broqueles, « 
low rocky point with a reef, which extends out about 2 cables northward. Ata 
short distance from this reef lies the Toro, or Bull shoal. Between Broqueles 
point and Rada point is the Ensenada de la Rada, which bas a low beachy shore: 
it is shallow, with 84 fathoms on aoozy bottom. At the distance of nearly a 
mile S.E. from this bay is a hill, which may be seen extending N.E. and S.W., 
having three remarkable peaks, the highest and largest of which lies about 5 
miles south-eastward from point Broqaeles. 

Fuerte Island.—The north-east end of Fuerté island lies W. by S. 21} miles 
from point Mestizos, and about 6 miles W.N.W. from point Piedras. Thisisland 
is 1} miles from north to south, and about three-quarters of a mile from east to 
west. Itis high in the middle and covered with trees and royal palms, which 
rise above the others, and are visible from a distance of 20 miles. It can only be 
approached at the south point, named Arenas point ; because it is surrounded by 
reefs, with various scattered rocks, some of which appear above water, and others 
do not. On the bank, outside the reefs, and even on them there are from 2 to 4 
fathoms of water, on rock and coarse sand. In addition to these banks, which 
surround the island, there are two other small ones; the one a mile S. by W. 4 W. 
from the island, with 4} fathoms of water, on sand; and the other about amile 
S.E. by S. from Arenas point, with 5 fathoms, on sandand gravel. In the chan- 
nel between the island and mainland, there are from 7 to 165 fathoms water. 
H.M.S. Bann anchored on the western side of the island, in 7 fathoms, rocky bot- 
tom. Off the north-west point is said to be a small reef, extending along the 
west side, about three-quarters of a mile. 

Phe coastT.—At S.W.3 8. from Broqueles point, distant 56 miles, is the 
point of Caribana, which is the northernmost point of the gulf of Umbra, or of 
North Darien. The intermediate coast forms bays, trending inward 6 miles, or 
rather less; and in this space is the bluff or hill of Tortugon, which is remark- 
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able; the point of Arboletes (or Little Trees), San Juan, and Savanilla: that 
of San Juan is high and scarped, the others are low to the water's edge, with 
beaches from one pcint to the other. The interior is a low range of hills, termi- 
nating near the Cerros or hills of Savanilla, which are about 4 miles S.S.E. from 
the point of that name. All this coast has a bank lying along it; so that, during 
the season of light breezes, or of variable winds and calms, ships may anchor on 
it, at more or less distance from the coast, as the size of the vessel may require. 
The only obstructions on this part of the coast are the following :—a high rock, 
which lies 14 miles S.W. by S. from Broqueles point: Tortuguilla island, which 
lies 16 miles 8.S.W. 3 W. from that point, and nearly West from the Cerro or 
hill of Tortugon, rather more than 4 miles; and the Gigantones shoal, which, 
being near the shore of Savanilla point, presents but little danger. Tortuguilla 
island is low, small, and covered with trees; and to the northward of it extends 
a reef with very little water. 

Point Caribana, the northernmost point of the gulf of Darien, is low with 
- trees on it, and surrounded by rocks close to it. It is easily known, because 
from it the coast trends southward to form the gulf, and near it is the Cerro 
de Aguila, (Eagle hill) from which cape Tiburon, the western point of the 
gulf, bears West, distant 29 miles. Aguila hill, although only of moderate 
height, is remarkable, in consequence of being insulated in the centre of low 
land. 

The shoals off Caribana point are at the south-west end of the bank before- 
mentioned as extending along the coast: the outer corner of this bank, with 
4} fathoms water, is 4 miles N.W.4N. from the point. There are two rocks 
nearly in the same direction, one of which, partly visible, lies close to the point, 
and the other, on whieh is very little water. is outside about 24 miles off it. The 
depth increases from the edge of the bank (in 5 fathoms) outward tu 6 and 7 fa- 
thoms, sandy bottom, and successively to more; so that, at 6 miles to the N.W. 
of Caribana point, there are 10 and 11 fathoms, on ovzy sand; at 11 miles, 22% 
fathoms, ooze; and lastly, at 14 miles, 35 fathoms, also onooze. These soundings 
‘Sith the bearings of Aguila hill, may serve to direct vessels which are bound to 
the gulf; observing, that as soon as Aguila hill bears East, they will be entering 
clear of the shoals off Caribana point, and may steer freely for the gulf, nearly 
to Arenas point, which lies about 54 miles S.S.W. } W. from Caribana point; all 
this part has a sufficient depth of water. : 

GULF OF DARIEN.—The gulf of Darien, as stated above, has its entrance 
between Caribana point on the east, and cape Tiburon on the west. ll its 
eastern and southern coasts to the bay of Candelaria, offer safe anchorage at 
every season of the year; but the remaining portion, as far as cape Tiburon, is 
very wild in the season of the breezes, and without any shelter, except for small 
vessels; but in the season of the light breezes, variable winds, and calms (season 
of the Vendevsles), vessels may anchor in any part of the gulf, without being 
incommoded either by wind or sea. The western side of Arenas peninsula has 
a low front of 2 miles in extent, forming the western dike of Aguila lagoon, 
which extends thence eastward 53 miles, and from north to south 38 miles, with 
various low islets in it; this lagoon commences at the southern extremity of 
Aguila hill. 

From Arenas point, the south-western extremity of the peninsula, the coast 
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trends eastward, a distanee of 54 miles, to the Rio Salado, thence S.E. by S. 
6 miles to Ur&ba point. In the latter space the land is low, with a few small 
hillocks. 

From Uraba point to the head of the gulf the shore trends nearly South 
29 miles, and is very low and swampy, the only remarkable object being the 
little hill that forms Cayman point, 9 miles from Uraba point. The sound- 
ings are regular, and this shore may be easily. navigated with proper attention 
to the lead. The head of the gulf is about 10 miles in breadth, and the river 
Suriquilla flows into the middle of it. 

The western shore of the gulf for the distance of about 20 miles to the 
northward of the head is low, swampy, and irregular; being formed by the 
delta of the river Atrato. 

The object of entering the gulf of Darien is to reach the river Atrato whick 
affords ready means of communicating with theinterior, This river branches 
into the sea by many mouths, yet only eight of them are navigable for 
boats and launches ; one of the best is the little Faysan, or Pheasant, which 
runs into the southern part of the bay of Candelaria; because, when anchored 
in the bay, vessels will find shelter from the sea and be near the channel. 

Bay of Candelaria-— The shores of this bay are very low, and to a great 
extent inundated, even at low water, and bordered with mangroves, reeds, 
rushes, &c., so that only the North-west point of the bay appears dry. The 
entrance of the bay is about 2 miles wide ;.a sand-bank extends out a mile to the 
S.E. of the North-west point, and reduces the width to scarcely a mile. This 
shoal also stretches off 14 cables from the South-east point ; within the bay it 
narrows on the south shore, but widens considerably on the N.W. side. The 
clear space of good anchorage is about 1} miles each way. 

To enter this bay, great attention to the lead is necessary, taking care not 
to get into less than 17 fathoms in its entrance, nor 12 within it. This caution 
is very necessary for the sand-bank which surrounds it is so steep, that it shoals 
immediately from 14 to 5 fathoms, and from 6 to getting aground. By taking 
care to preserve the proper depth a vessel will go in mid-channdi, at about 
4 cables from the South-east point. It will also be advisable to look-out from 
aloft, as the colour of the water indicates the channel and shoals, The arm of 
the river, named the Faysan Chica, has 3 feet water on its bar, and the tide 
rises only 2 feet throughout the whole of the gulf of Darien. 

From the north-west point of Candelaria bay, the coast continues low, and 
covered with mangroves, in the direction of N. by W., nearly 5 miles, to Revesa 
-point ; thence westerly 7 miles, to the Tarena cays; along all this coast the 
shallow bank extends out a considerable distance. The principal mouth of the 
Atrato lies abeut one-third of the distance from Revesa point, towards Tarena 
cays; and it is necessary to keep 2 miles distance from the coast. Lying to the 
squthward of the Tarena cays, may be seen the peak of Tarena, whence rise 
_ some very bigh mountains, which extend to the N.W., and have various peaks. 
of these the southernmost is named Candelaria, the northernmost, which is over 
cape Tiburon, Pico de Cabo, or peak of the Cape; and the peak next southward 
is named Gandi. 

From Tarena cays the coast runs about N.W. by N. 10 miles to the Bolan- 
deros islets, and is high, with a few islets lying along it. The first group, named 
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_ Tutumale, three in number, lies about half a mile from the coast, and is clean all 
round. Succeeding these islets is another, named Tambor, also lying about the 
sae distance from the coast ; but although clean, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that, half a mile N.N.E. from it is a rocky shoal which shows. Westward of 
Tambor islet the cuast bends a little inwards and forms a small harbour, named 
Puerto Escondido (Hidden harbour), which is suitable only for small vessels. 
At about 3 miles from Escondido bay is Bolandero islet, having around it several 
amaller ones, distant three-quarters of a mile from the shore. 

At 3 miles N.W. by W. 4 W. from the Great Bolandero is Piton islet, clean 
all round, between which and the coast is a channel half a mile wide. From 
Tripp Gandi point, which is abreast Piton islet, a low sandy shore runs W. by 
N.4N. about 6 miles to Gandi point, forming Gandi bay, where several rivers 
disembogue ; this bay is of little importance. 

At 64 miles N.N.W. from Gandi point lies the Tonel islet, one mile from ‘the 
coast. From thia islet to cape Tiburon the distance is 63 miles N.W.} W. All 
this coast, from Tarena cays to cape Tiburon, is high and percipitous, with deep 
water off it, but it is very wild in the season of the breezes ; it is therefore recom- 
mended to avoid it, and keep un the eastern side of the gulf, as this side not only 
affirds security and anchorage in every part, but there is less sea; it is also 
much easéer for working to windward. , 

Cape Tiburon, as before said, is the N.W. boundary of the gulf of Darien. It 
is rocky, high, and scarped, and projects out in a N.N.E. direction, forming an 
isthmus, on the south and west sides of which are two little harbours. The 
first of these is so narrow as to be of little importance ; the second is larger, and 
named Miel harbour, in which there is good holding ground, and the greatest 
depth is from 12 to 13 fathoms, on sand and clay. 

General Directions.— The fullowing remarks on the navigation of the coast 
from the guif of Paria to Cartugena, are extracted from the Derrotero de las 
Antillas :—‘* The principal commercial towns on this ovast, and towards which 
vessels from Europe in general direction their course, are Cumana, Barcelona, 
La Guayra, Puerto Cabello, Maracaybo, Santa Marta, and Cartagena; Pam- 
patar, in the island of Margarita, and Santa Ana, in the island of Curacao. 
It being a general rule on this coast, as well as in the whole sea of Autilles, or 
Caribbean sea, to make the land to windward of the port of destination, as a 
matter of necessity to prevent the double consequent upon getting to leeward of 
it, it may with safety be said, that being once within the sea of the Antilles, all 
those who intend to anchor at either Margarita or Cumana should close with the 
coast about cape Malapasqua, or cape Three Points, passing in preference through 
the channel which Margarita forms with the main land. This route, also, appears 
preferable for those who are bound to Barcelona; though there certainly can be 
no inconvenience in their going to the northward of Margarita. 

Vessels bound to La Guayra from Cumana or Barcelona, should shape a direct 
course for cape Codera, passing always between the island of Tortuga and the 
coast; but those who, from Europe or any of the Antilles, are bound to that 
port, should navigate to the northward of Tortuga, so as to approach the coast 
about the same cape, ora little leeward of it. I'or those bound to Puerto Cabello 
it will not be so necessary to make cape Codera, as any other point on the coast 
will answer the same purpose, provided it be sufficiently windward of their 
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Vessels bound to Maracaybo from eastward should get sight of cape St. Roman, 
and those from westward should make poiut Espada. In running for cape 
St. Roman, they may pass either northward or southward of Curacao; and from 
that cape they may run along by the coast, until they get about 2 miles to the west- 
ward of point Macolla, which is the situation from which the course to the bar is 
certain. 

Should the navigation to cape St. Roman be made outside the islands, it should 
be recollected that the Roques and the Isla de Aves are extremely dangerous on 
their north sides; and in order to keep at a sufficient distance from them, es- 
pecially by night, mariners should not forget to apply to their reckoning for the 
night a correction for currents which they experienced during the day, as deduced 
from the comparison of the dead reckoning with the points of departure and land- 
falls. The due observation of this remark is very important, as the currents in 
this place require particular attention. 

Vessels bound direct for Santa Marta or Cartagena, ought unquestionably to 
navigate outside all the islands so as to make that of Oruba and the land about 
cape La Vela; for having obtained a sight of the latter they may with safety 
shape a direct course for cape Aguja, in order to reach the anchorage of Santa 
Marta. By navigating to the northward of all the islands, a more direct course 
may be shaped, and the distance be thereby shortened, a fact well known to 
every skilful navigator. 

Those who, without touching at Santa Marta, go on to Cartagena, should shape 
a direct course from cape Ayuja to the mouths of the river Magdalena; whence, 
by passing about 6 miles westward of point Zamba, and 14 miles from Punta de 
Canoas, they may proceed direct to the Boca Chica, or else anchor off Punta de 
Canoas, or on the bank of Playa Grande, if they should not be able to effect an 
entrance into Boca Chica with daylight. Calculation ought to be made, in order 
that the distance may be proportioned tu the rate the vessel sails at, or the sail- 
ing of the vessel to the distance to be run, so as to reach point Zamba, and 
thence take the Boca Chica by day, or anchor off Punta de Canoas or on Playa 
Grande, in order if possible to avoid the necessity of hauling the wind for the 
night, which will be troublesome and injurious to the ship and her rigging, in the 
time of the breeze blowing strong. But if there be no means of avoiding it, the 
situation must be maintained by short tacks off and on; or, if the wind and sea 
will permit, by anchoring. 

It is advisable to shape a direct course from point to point on the coast, a8 
points Aguja, Zamba, and Canoas, not only on account of shortening distance 
put also for the purpose of avoiding the various shoals and dangers which lie 
between cape La Vela and point Aguja, as well as those lying between 
points Zamba and Canoas; among which latter a large vessel should never 
venture. , 

If during the season of the breezes it is necessary to follow the route above 
described, to Cartagena, from any place situated eastward of it, a vessel should, 
in the season of the Vendavales, steer true West from cape La Vela, on the 
parallel of 12° or somewhat more, in order to retain the breeze until as far as 
longitude 75° 45’ or 76° 16’ West; and from that situation steer South, coming 
up by degrees to S. E., on getting into the limits of the Vendavales; observing 
also, that it is better to make the land to the southward of Boca Chica than to the 

northward of it ; because, in this season, the current sets to the N. E., though in 
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fhe season of the breezes it runs to the S. W. Particular care should likewise be 
taken not to run in upon the land by night, but only by day ; for at such times 
the land is very deceiving. 

In working to windward on this coast from Cartagena to Margarita or Trinidad, 
haul close by the wind, and make the boards as lung as convenient. The proper 
time of tacking ought to be decided by the daily variation of the breezes, which 
about midnight or somewhat sooner, come off the shore about E.S.E., or even 
8.E., ifit has been raining before, and the ground is soaked; and from 9 to 11 
in the forenoon, the sea-breeze, or that from E.N.E. comes on. At all distances 
from the shore these variations take place, and the navigator may and ought to 
take advantage of them in working from leeward to windward, therefore, when 
at night the breeze gets to the S.E., it will be proper to tack, and stretch off from 
land until the morning; and when the wind gets to the northward of east, tack 
and stand in towards tie land again. And if, on account of nearing the land, the 
same tack cannot be prolonged until the breeze changes, make short tacks along 
shore, until the breeze again changes to E.S.E., and then again stand out to sea. 
By these means two long stretches may always be made, one to the N.E., the 
other to the S.E. ; that is to say, both of them within eight points of the compass. 
By working to windward with short tacks along shore, this advantage cannot be 
obtained, because the breeze always blows alung the coast, unless sometimes 
there may be a light land-wind in the night, and before the sun rises, during the 
season of the rains; but they do not last, and such variations afford but little 
assistance. 

Very small vessels cannot proceed upon this system, when the breeze is very 
fresh and the sea rough, for they cannot make any way ; in these cases it is more 
advisable to keep in near the coast, where the water is smoother. But large 
vessels well equipped and capable of resisting these gales, or when the breezeg 
are moderate, ought to make long stretches when the wind will admit of it, in the 
manner already described.” 


PANAMA AND VERAGDA, 


The districts of Panama and Veragua may be said to extend from the western 
side of the gulf of Darien to the western side of the Chiriqui lagoon, a distance — 
of about 830 miles. The whole of this country is highly fertile, producing tropi- 
cal fruits and plants in abundance, In the interior of the country and along the 
banks of the principal streams, are thick and almost impenetrable woods, the 
timber of which is of a very valuable description. This country is but little 
settled, almost all the villages being situated on the shores of the two oceans. 
In the interior are said to be mines of gold and silver, but they are not worked, 
principally in consequence of the want of commercial enterprise in the inhabi- 
tants and the absence of proper machinery for extracting the ore. The railway 
how constructed across the isthmus will probably diffuse a more active spirit 
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amongst the people, and remove that lethargy hitherto so apparent amongst them, 
It is said that the ore of these mines is rich, and with proper skill would well 
repay the labour of extraction. 

The climate of Panama, more especially that part which bears the name of the 
isthmus, has only two seasons—summer, or the dry season ; and winter. or the 
rainy season. The summer begins at the end of December, and lasts til] April; 
the winter continues from April to December. The quantity of rain which falls 
is prodigious, but its amount varies in different places. In those parts which are 
most advantageously situated, as is the town of Panama, little rain falls in April» 
but it increases in May and June, and is incessant throughout July. August, 
September, and October. In November the nights only are wet and cloudy, and 
the weather improves in December. In January, February, and March, a shower 
of rain is as uncommon as a gleam of sunshine in the months following the 
summer solstice. The rains are frequently accompanied by storms of thunder 
and lightning of the most terrific description. In the early part of the summer 
the thermometer rises to. 90°, and even 98°, and the weather is very sultry during 
the day, but the land-winds at night are cool, blowing chiefly from the mountains 
which occupy the middle of the isthmus. In the rainy season the thermometer 
stands at night at 82°, and in the day it rises to 87°. Most parts of the isthmus 
are very unhealthy, but the town of Panama is an exception. 

The description of the climate as above applies chiefly to the isthmus, but on 
the table-lands between the isthmus of Panama and the plain of Nicaragua it is 
much more regular and healthy. The seasons fall nearly in the same months, 
but the dry season begins in November instead of December, and lasts until 
April. In the rainy season thunder storms are frequent. The thermometer 
rarely sinks below 65°, and rarely rises above 85°. The tracts of low country 
along the coast do not materially differ in climate from the isthmus of Panama. 

The eastern extremity of the isthmus of Panama may be fixed at the innermost 
angle of the gulf of Darien, and at that of St. Miguel, in the Pacific; and “its 
western extremity of Conception river in about longitude 81° W., thence in 
straight line directly South across the country to the Pacific. A railway has 
been constructed across this isthmus by a public company of the United States, 
for the purpose of uniting the two oceans, and thereby affording a more ready 
communication with California and Oregon, and between Europe and the populous 
empire of China. | 

The following remarks are by J. A. Lloyd, Esq., Surveyor-General :— 

‘The isthmus of Panama or Darien may be considered as extending from the 
meridian of 77° to that of 81° West; with a breadth swelling out at the two ex- 
tremities, and not less than 30 miles, even where narrowest. 

The Cordillera, or great chain of mountains, which for the most part traverse 
the whole continent, is twice broken within the above-mentioned limits. The 
northern Cordillera exhibits the first indication of depression in Nicaragua, on 
the west; but again rears itself in the central province, Veragua, and is there 
crowned with a very fine plain, called La Mesa, or the Table. In the eastern 
part of this province it breaks into detached mountains of considerable height, 
and of the most abrupt and rugged formation; thence proceeding still to the 
eastward, innumerable sugar-loaf mountains appear, not above 300 or 400 feet 
high, with their bases surrounded by plains and savannas; and finally, about 
Chagres, these also disappear for a few miles, and the country becomes almost 
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Uninterruptedly low and flat. Presently, however, the sugar-loaf mountains 
again thicken, and becuming connected, form a small Cordillera, extending fram 
about oppusite Puerto Bello (Velo) to the gulf of San Blas or Mandinga bay, 
where is the second break. The land then continues low to the province of 
Durien, and is most abundant in rivers. East uf Puerto Bellothe high mountains 
are generally covered with thick and almost impenetrable woods, growing in an 
extraordinarily frnitful soil of great depth. 

The vegetable productions are most luxuriant, and in the vigour and varieties 
of its woods it appears to challenge competition with any other part of the world. 
The wild animals of the woods are numerous, and include small tigers er tiger- 
cats, bears, wild hogs, &c.; deer in abundance, on the borders of the woods, with 
wild turkeys and other game. 

One very remarkable phenomenon occurs throughout the whole isthmus. On 
the 20th of June the rain ceases for 5 or 6 days; the sun shines out during the 
whole day, with the utmost splendour; nor is any instance known of irregularity 
in the recurrence of this break in the ordinary course of the seasuns. It is 
accordingly reckoned on with great confidence by the inhabitants, kept asa 
period of social enjoyment, and called Li Veranito (or Little Summer) di San 
Juan, either from the festival of St. John, which is nearly cuincident in time; or 
as others say, from the village of San Juan, on the Chagres, about 23 miles from 
Panama, where the phenomenon is peculiarly observable. The temperature and 
salubrity of the climate vary in different places. 


The seasons on the coast of Darien, Veragua, and Costa Rica, have been 
described by Capt. W. S. Smith, R.N., nearly as follows :—The seasons between 
cape Manzanillo and San Juan de Nicaragua are distinguished as two: that of 
the breezes or trade-winds and fine weather; and that of Vendavales, or rains, 
with light breezes, variable winds, and calms. The months of the breezes are 
. January, February, Murch, April, May, and June; thase of the Vendavales are 
July, August, September, October, November, December; when the trade-wind 
seldom blows home to the land. It rarely happens, in either season, that the 
weather of the one becomes intermingled with that of the other. 


In the season of the breezes, the prevalent trades, blowing home to the land 
by day, are more or less to the north of East; when well set in, the weather is 
beautifully dry. In the rainy season, the weather prevalent extends off Chagres 
sometimes as far north as 13°, but generally only to 11°, or not so far. The 
winds changing about, remain not six hours in any one quarter. Heavy rolling 
clouds of threatening appearance, are frequently discharging torrents of rain, 
accompanied with a sharp squall, thunder, and dangerous lightning. A gloomy 
calm then succeeds. Still the barometer is little affected by any of these 
phenomena. From experience we can say, there are equally dirty squalls from 
the eastern and western quarters, with calms between, west winds being only 
more prevailing. 

At an offing of 20 or 80 miles from cape Manzanillo this weather is more par- 
ticularly frequent in the Vendavales than even at Chagres, where the east winds 
are not so wet as in the offing, being generally finer than the west winds; but 
they are faint. 

Fresh northers, of a week's duration, sometimes almost amounting to a gale, 
are felt, particularly during winter and spring at Chagres, but are much more 
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prevalent at San Juan de Nicaragua. With these exceptiovs, in both seasons, 
close in shore, and at a varying distance of about 6 miles the land-winds gener- 
ally blow off during the night. 

From cape Tiburon the shore, consisting of a sandy beach, extends about 
W.N.W. 13 miles to the point under the peak of Carreto, forming a bend about 
2} miles deep, named Anachucuna bay. At the north-west end of this bay about 
2 miles to the south of Carreto point is the little harbour of Escondido, adapted 
only for coasting vessels. 

On the west side of Carreto point, between it and some small islets lying about 
14 miles to the north-west of it, the shore curves to the south-westward, forming 
a bay about a mile deep in which there are not less than 3, nor more than 8 
fathoms water. Being exposed, however, to the heavy sea thrown in by the 
N.E. breezes, it is only of use as an anchorage in the season of light weather, 

To the northward of this port, about 14 miles, are two small rocky banks near 
each other on a N.E. and S.W. bearing, with 54 fathoms over them, and 20 to 
25 fathoms close around ; but they break with fresh breezes. 

Puerto Hscoces.—Punta Escoces is the termination of a narrow neck of land, 
about 2 miles in length in a north-west direction, which forms the north-east 
side of an inlet of irregular breadth named Puerto Escoces. In the centre of the 
outer part is a depth of 6 fathoms, whence it gradually decreases to 3 fathoms at 
the head of the inner arm. 

The entrance is about three-quarters of a mile wide, but the outer part is ob- 
structed by the Escoces reef, a small rock 3 feet high, lying about three-quarters 
of a mile westward of Escoces point; there is achannel on each side of it, but 
the western one is the better. The west and south sides of the rock are bold 
but about 2 cables N.E. by E. of it is a small head with 18 feet water. With a 
strong north-east wind the space between the rock and Escoces pvint breaks 
right across, as does also the Middle reef, Antonio, and Harbour rocks, in the 
interior of the inlet. 

On the south side of the port are several small streams of good water, but they 
are occasionally dry, and landing is frequently difficult. About 3 miles westward 
of Escoces point, in a sandy bay, is the mouth of the river Aglatomate, whilst in 
Surf bay, half a mile farther on is the river Aglaseniqua. These rivers are from 
20 to 30 feet broad and never dry, and the waters in them are excellent but 
difficult to obtain in rough weather. 

Directions. —Vessels of a beavier draught than 20 feet must : apakoaeh the 
entrance to Puerto Escoces with great care, for there are several coral banks in 
the offing which in heavy weather are dangerous, The outermost, which bears 
E. by N. 4 N. from Escoces point, has 4} fathoms ; and another North 13 miles 
from the point has 4 fathoms. In beating up, Carreto peak kept open of the 
outer Isleta will clear these and several other patches north-westward of them. 
Having rounded the Escoces reef within the distance of about 2 cables to the 
westward, the eye must be the guide, directing the course in mid-channel, until 
nearly abreast the narrowest part of the entrance, between the old fort point and 
the opposite side, when the north shore should be kept aboard to avoid the Middle 

reaf, which may be seen from aloft, Anchorage may be taken up as svon as 
convenient within the Middle reef. 

Isla del Oro, the largest of a cluster, occupying an extent of 2 miles, and 
parallel with the shore, lies 3¢ miles to the north-west of Punta Escoces, and is 
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470 feet high near its east end. The edges of the reef which eurround it, and 
the cays and rocks extending a mile to the southward as far as Piedra islet, 
always show and are steep-to, 

Galedonia Harbour. between the cluster of islands alluded to above, and the 
main shore, is well sheltered from prevailing winds, and is justly described as a 
safe and commodious anchorage : but the entrance is obstructed by three danger- 
ous coral shoals known as the Reventazones breakers, lying about a mile east- 
ward of the cays extending from the south-east end of Oro island, and which 
break heavily in strong breezes. Mount Vernon, on the svuth-east pint of 
entrance to the harbour, and Piedra isle, the south-easternmost of the cays 
(which is very small), in line, bearing W. by S. } S.. will lead just clear to the 
northward of the outermost shoal, which has 3} fathoms water, There are 
channels between the shvuals, and between the southernmost and the main, all of 
which are clearly pointed out on the chart, which would be more useful to navi- 
gate by than directions, which—without knowledge of the locality—would only 
tend to confuse. . 

Gasardi Channel.—San Fulgencio point, on the main to the westward of 
Piedra islet, is a rounded scarped point, forming the western extreme of Surf bay, 
and between it and Piedra is the entrance to what is known as Sasardi channel, 
which is about half a mile broad, and thence runs to the N.W., gradually 
narrowing until abreast Scopion cay where it is somewhat less than 2 cablea 
across, There is good anchorage in this channel, but in using it the eye must 
be the principal guide, bearing in mind that as a rule the presence of shoals 
cannot be detected over a depth of 2 fathoms. 

At the distance of 4} miles N.W. by W. + W. from the east end of Oro island 
is the west extremity of the Sasardi islands, which with the reefs, shoals, and 
multitude of islets, form with the coast the continuance of the channel of Sasardi. 
The N.W. mouth of this channel is formed by the western point of the two 
large Sasardi islands and the point of Sasardi, with an opening of three-quarters 
of a mile; this channel has many shoals in it, and though within good anchorage 
is to be had in Sasardi bay, and water from a neighbouring stream, the channels 
are narrow and intricate, necessitating a free wind, and local knowledge, whilst 
the difficulties of egress are much increased by the prevailing breezes and rough 
sea. 

Winds.—In Caledonia harbour the dry season continues from January to April 
or May, when the wind blows strong and often violent during the day, from 
N.N.W. to N.N.E., accompanied by a very heavy sea, and lulls on the shore to 
nearly a calm during the night. At this season the temperature is about 82°, 
the atmosphere is exceedingly moist, and so hazy, that at times the land cannot 
be seen more than 5 miles: yet the climate is generally healthy. In the rainy 
season, which occupies the remaining portion of the year, the breeze lulls and 
becomes variable, and a land-wind blows off with occasional squalls from the 
5.W. 

The point of Sasardi is projecting, round, scarped, and surrounded by reefs 
close to the shore, whilst at the distance of a mile and a half to the westward 
there is a bank with little water on it. From the outer part of it, the south- 
east part of of Isla de Pinos, bears N. by W. 2 miles; and in the intermediate 
space, the coast forms various bights, the points of which are scarped and sur. 
rounded by reefs. Off the west part of the island is the Cienega de Navagandi, 
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the mouth of which is shut by reefs ; and the coast here forma. with the island, 
a channel of two cables in width, where narrowest, with a depth of 14 to5 
fathoms water. 

Isla de Pinos is high, with a hill extending along it, on which rise two remark- 
able points, covered with wood; its greatest extent lies N.W. by N. and S.E. by 
8., one mile, and its greatest breadth three-quarters uf » mile; its north-east xnd 
south-east sides are scarped, and bordered by reefs, very near the shore. The 
north-east point of this island lies in lat. 9° 1’ 80” N., long. 77° 49’ 50” W. = At 
the distance of 24 miles N. by W. from the north end of the isle of Pines is the 
Isla de Pajaros (Bird island), which is low, narrow, covered with brush-wood, 
and surrounded by reefs, which have a depth of 7 or 8 fathoms close to their 
edges, on rocky hottom. There is anchorage off the east and west ends of Pinos 
island, but both are more or less exposed to the prevailing winds and ground 
swell, and they should therefore only be used in case of necessity. 

MULETAS ARCHIPELAGO.—North-west of the Pajaros islet commences the 
extensive archipelago of Muletas, composed of islands, cays, shoals, and reefs, 
forming between themselves and the main land many anchorages and well- 
sheltered channels, secure in all weathers, and terminating at Punta de Sal Blas. 
The interior of the coast isa high mountain range, with notable peaks, which 
may serve as marks to direct to the various anchorages, &c., which it comprises. 
The channels formed in this space and those of Pinos, Mosquitos, Cuiti, Zambo- 
gandi, Punta Brava, Cocos, Rio Monos, Ratones, Playon Grande, Puyadas, 
Arebalo, Mangles, Moron, Caobos, Holandes, Chichime, and San Blas, &c. 

A vessel being a league northward of Pajaros islet, and running N.W. 25 miles, 
and W.N.W. 40 miles, will pass clear of all these dangers, and will be to the 
north of the easternmost cays of the Holandes group, at the distance of about 
5 miles; these courses will, in the beginning, lead about 14 or 2 miles outside 
the reefs, and afterwards 4 and 5} miles ; but it is optional with the navigator 
to pass at a greater distance if requisite. 

Gulf of San Blas.—About 17 miles westward of the easternmost oay of the 
Holandes group lies point San Blas, in lat. 9° 34’ 36” N., long. 79° 1’ 30” W. It 
is low, and forms the N.E. boundary of the gulf of San Blas, the mouth of which 
extends north and south, to the anchorage of Mandinga, 6 miles, and from that 
line as much to the west ; its coasts are low, and covered with mangroves, which 
run into the sea. From San Blas point to the distance of 13 miles, extend some 
reefs, with various cays, the easternmost one of which is named Frances ; 
from this. extending to the south-west and westward, are twelve other cays, and 
to the eastward of them are many banks and islands, which make part of the 
archipelago of the Muletas, and form various channels, 

To run into and anchor in the gulf of San Blas, whether it be in Bahia In- 
glesa, which lies to the 8.W. of San Blas point, or in that of Mandinga, which is 
on the south coast, the most commodious passage is by the channels of Chichime 
and San Blas. The Chichime channel is bounded on the west by the cays off 
point San Blas, on the east by the reef and group of cays of Chichime, and on 
the south by another group surrounded by reefs, known as Lemon cays. The 
latter form the channel of San Blas to the S.E., and those of San Blas bound the 
game channel to the N.W. The first are 3 miles in extent between the edges of 
the shoal water, and the second 14 miles. 

Directions.—To enter the gulf of San Blas, open the mouth of the Chichime 
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channel, until on the meridian of the second islet (counting from the westward) 
of the Lemon cays; from which situation steer S. 4 E. until abreast, or nesrly 
so, of Frances cay ; then steer S.W. through the middle of San Blas channel, 
which is 1} miles in width, between the westernmost of the Lemon cays. and the 
reef which extends southward from Frances cay ; thence a course may be steered 
for the anchorage, on the north side of the gulf, or to that in Mandinga bay. To 
proceed to the latter, the cays which lie north of Mandinga point may serve for 
a mark; of these, the outermoet, named Cabra, lies a mile from the point; nearly 
a mile N. by W. 4 W. from Cabra, is a little sandy cay. to which a berth must 
be given ; there is also a band, with 6 feet on it, lying W. by N. } N. 14 miles 
from Cabra islet, and the passage to the anchorage lies between the islet and the 
bank. 

The anchorage of Mandinga is sheltered, and has depth sufficient for any class 
of vessels. In the gulf, and extending out from the bottom of it to the distance 
of 3} miles, there are various islets, cays, and banks, the easternmost of which is 
named Maceta cay; to all of these a berth must be given, if desirous of guing far 
into the gulf. 

Holandes Ghannel is the largest of all those among the Muletas; its month 
is formed on the east by the western extremity of the reefs of the Hulandes 
group, and on the S.W. by Icacos cay ; the two cays being 23 miles distant from 
each other, N.E. } E. and S.W. } W. The least depth in this channel is 
14 fathoms, on a sandy bottom; but W. by N.4N. from Holandes cay, at the 
distance of 14 miles, there is a shoal extending half a mile, north and south, with 
6 and 7 fathoms of water, over rocks ; on which, with a little swell, the sea breaks. 
It may be passed either on the east or west side, but it will be always best to 
pass eastward of it, near the reefs of the Holandes group, the breakers on which 
will serve as marks. Then steer for the east end of the Icacos reef, giving it a 
berth in passing. From the meridian of Icacos cay, on its south side, the 
direction of the Holandes channel is about W. by S. 4 S., to the bottom of 
the gulf. The channel is clean, and has a depth of 21 to 25 fathoms, on 
oozy bottom, with a breadth of 24 to 3 miles, between cays and reefs; but 
free and commodious to turn in, in case of necessity, towards the anchorages 
already described. 

The COAS?T.—At N.W. by W., rather more than half a mile, from point San 
Blas is the north part of its front, which is low and covered with mangroves ; and 
in the intermediate space is a little cay, named Piedras, and other shoals con- 
nected with Frances cay. At a quarter of a mile N.W. } N. from the north 
point of San Blas is Perro cay, connected with the reefs, extending in a westerly 
direction from Frances cay, and which terminate at an island, lying in frout of a 
lagoon, at the distance of 1} miles. From Perro cay the coast continues nearly 
W. 7S. 10 miles, to Cocos point. The latter is to the eastward of Esoribanos 
harbour. The intermediate coast continues low, with reefs along shore, and 
somewhat of a bay. The most visible objects are Mogoté point, which is small, 
projects a little, and has a hillock on it; that of Cerro Colorado, which is round, 
scarped, and extends out but little, and that of Playa Colorado, which is round, 
and surrounded by reefs, running out about a cable. 

Bscribanos Harbour.—Cocos pvint advances out to sea, and from it the point 
of Escribanos bears W. by S. } S. 14 miles, and in this space the coast forms a 
bay in the middle of which is Escribanos harbour, which from its mouth, extends 
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half a mile to the south. This harbour is very shallow, having only 6 to 9 feet 
water ; outside of it, on both sides, are reefs, with very little water on them; and 
in the channel formed by them, from 34 to 7 fathoms are found. 

Liscribanos Shoals —At about 2 miles north-east from Cocos point lie the 
Escribanos shoals, two reefs with very little water on them, and lying near each 
other. The reef nearest to the coast ia a mile in extent W.S W. and E.N.E.; 
the other reef lies about W.N.W. from the inner reef, and extends a short mile 
East and West; both are steep-to, with 3 and 4 fathoms water. In the channel 
between the south-easternmost shoal and point Cocos there are from 10 to 13 
fathoms, shvaling to 6 and 6 on each side. 

Kecribanos Bank lies nearly N.W. by W. from the shoals of the same name, 
distant 54 miles ; it extends on that line of direction nearly 2 miles, with from 
6} to 8 fathoms water, on rocks. Northward of its edge, about 2 cables, are 
from 18 to 34 fathoms, In heavy seas the water breaks on this bank, which may 
serve as a guide; and, when it does not, a look-out must be kept at the mast- 
head. In the channel between this bank and the Escribanos shoal, there are 
from 9 to 18 fathoms water, on sand, gravel, and rocks. The north-west part of 
it is N.W. $ N. 8} miles from Escribanos point.* 

W. 4 .N. from Cocos point lies Terrin or Pescador point ; between, and nearly 
on the meridian of Escribanos bank, is Culebra islet, which is N.N.W. about 
two-thirds of a mile from its point. Continuing westward the point and islet of 
Quengo are met with. Port Escondido, which is a short distance westward of 
Quengo point, is only a little lagoon. 

Mountains.—The mountains which continue along this coast as far as Puerto 
Bello, are remarkable ; the Cerro de la Loma, or Gordo, one of the most promi- 
nent, lying 7 miles 8.W. } S. from Culebra islet, serves as a mark for keeping 
clear of the Escribanos bank and shoals. This hill is not much higher than the 
Cordillera in which it stands ; its summit is of considerable extent. 

Pescador islet lies about 2 cables N.E. 3 N. from Pescador point : and the point 
is surrounded by reefs, which extend a cable to the north, and half a mile to the 
west, continuing to the S.S.W., so as to surround three islets, which lie between 
the point and the north-east point of the harbour of Nombre de Dios. 

San Christoval Bay.— Between Terrin point, on the east, and Martin Pescador 
islet and Manzanillo point, on the west, the first of which bears from Terrin 
point W. by N. 3 N., about 4 miles, and the second W. by N. 5 miles, a bay is 
formed, which falls in about 3 miles to the S.W. and to the West and N.W. 23 
miles. At 14 miles south-westward of Pescador point is the harbour of Nombre 
de Dios: its west point is surrounded with reefs ; as is aleo the east point, although 
at this part they stretch farther out. This harbour is small, and the greater part 
of its shores are bordered with reefs and shallows; its clear depth is 34, 4, and 
6 fathoms in the mouth. The other parts of the bay of San Christoval are use- 


ea a 

* In 1879 the Captain of the U.S. mail steamer Saint Laurent reported that his 
vessel touched twice, 10 miles from the coast, between San Blas and Manzanillo. 
Cape Manzanillo bore W. by S. (true) and the vessel had passed 3 miles to the north- 


ward of Escribanos bank. When the vessel struck the second time the following 
bearings were taken :—Quengo island 8. 3. E. (true) and Tambor island W.S.W. i W. 


(true). 


re 
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lesa in the season of the breezes, and the reefs from the bottom of it extend out 
nearly a mile towards point San Christuval. From point San Christeval, 2 
cables to the N.E., lies the islet of Juan de) Puzo, surrounded with rocks; and, 
abont S.E. from it. half a mile, is Vibora bank; between this shoal and the islut 
of Juan del Pozo, and between the latter and San Christoval point, the depths 
vary from 10 to 14 fathoms, on gravel and sand. 

Point San Christoval lies 3% miles from Terrin point; and from the latter 
Buey shoal bears W.N.W. nine-tenths of a mile. Between this shoal and the 
reefs of Terrin point are from 9 to 12 fathoms water, on rock, sand, and clay ; 
and 9, 12, and 1-1 fathoms, on ground of the same quality, between the Buey and 
Vibora shoals. The const between point San Christoval and that of Manzanillo 
islet is high and scarped. 

MANZANILLO POINT, the northern extremity of the coast of Puerto Bello, 
is high and scarped, projecting out with two hummocks on it. Near the point 
are various islets and a thoal; the greatest of these, named Manzanillo islet, is 
high and scarped, and lies about a mile eastward of the point. This islet has 
three rocks nortliward of it, of which the farthest out is distant a long cable. 
S.S.W. from Manzanillo islet are three more small islets surrounded by reefs; 
also another small one 1} cables eastward. Four cables N. by E. $ E. from 
Manzanillo islet, 14 cables eastward, lies Martin Pescador islet, extending about 
a cable north and south. All these islets are high and scarped, and between 
those of Manzanillo and Martin Pescador there are 10 to 15 fathoms water. 

Manzanillo Shoal, lying N.W. 3 W. 4 cables from Manzanillo point, has very 
little water over it, and 5 and 6 fathoms close-to; between it and the point the 
depth is 13 fathoms. 

With Manzanillo point bearing S.W. and Tambor island W. 3S. about 4 
miles, H.M.S. Harpey in 1829 obtained 6 fathoms water over rocky bottom, 
deepening to 20 fathoms in a north-west direction. 

Mountains, Among the mountains on this coast, those of Saxino and Nombre 
de Dios are remarkable, and may serve as marks for recognising the harbour of 
the latter name: the first, which is high, ends in two peaks near each other, and 
the north-easternmost of them is about S.S.E. 4 E. nearly 7 miles from Terrin 
point. That of Nombre de Dios, which lies to the south of the harbour, termi- 
nates in a peak, and is 8 miles S. by W. 4 W. from Terrin point. 

Bastimentos Island.— About W. by N. 4 N. 14 miles from Manzanillo point 
is the highest part of Tambor islet, which is high, round, and scarped. It is 
connected by a reef 2 cables long with the northernmost part of Venados or 
Bastimentos island. This island is nearly a mile in length, N.E. and S.W., and 

forms, with the main land, the N.E. channel of Bastimentos harbour, with 5 to 
' 6 fathoms water, on sand. Bastimentos island is foul on ith south-east, south 
and south-west sides; and the latter with Cabra islet, which lies a little to the 
south of West, forms the north-west channel, the narrowest part of which, 
between the reefs, is 8 cables wide, with from 4 to 10 fathoms on mud. The har- 
bour of Bastimentos is of little importance, although sheltered, with a depth of 
from 34 to 7 fathoms. All its shores are bordered by reefs; and the customary 
anchorage is to the S.W., South, and 8.E. of the south or sandy point of Basti- 
mentos island. 

Garrote Harbour.—S.W. 24 miles from the highest part of Tambor islet lies 
the mouth of Garrote harbour, formed by the main land to the south, by Garrote 
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island to the east, and by Pelado island and other islets which follow to the west- 
ward 14 miles to the mouth of the Boquerones. The mouth of Garrote harbour 
is scarcely 3 cables wide between the reefs to the west of Great Garrote island 
and Pelado islet; its first direction is North and South, and afterwards South- 
enst, with depths varying from 7 fathoms, in the iuterior of the harbour, to 13 and 
1 in the mouth, on mud. 

Mountains,— Between Garrute and Bastimentos harbours rises the bill of 
Garrote, the summit of which terminates in a peak, three-quarters of a mile 
froin the coast. S. by E. 4 E. 3$ miles from the little bey of Garrote is the 
high mountain of Capira, almost always covered with clouds; it is situated 
nearly east from Puerto Bello. A short distance south of Capira is the Sierra 
Llorona, extending nearly east and west, and attaining an elevation of 30U0 feet. 
The eastern part of the summit of this mountain appears as if cut down vertieally, 
forming a peak named the Campana, or the Bell; from this peak the ridge 
descends gradually to the westward, to near the peak of Guanche. The appear- 
ance of this ridge is such that it cannot be mistuken for any other; and in clear 
weather it may be seen 45 miles; in the season of the fresh breezes, however, it 
is usually covered with haze. 

Lavadera Shout lies North, three-quarters of a mile from the north extremity 
of Pelado islet, and West, one mile from Cabra islet, at the mouth of Bastimentos 


harbour. This shoal is of rock, with very little water on it, and steep-to, with - 


74 or 9 fathoms close to a rock oa which the sea breaks; the channels between 
it and Cabra aud Pelado islets have a depth of 14 to 17 fathoms, mud. 


Boquerones.—About 33 miles S.W. by W. from the highest part of Tambor — 


islet, lies the point of Boquerones, which is salient, high, and scarped; and, 
from it, almost ou the opposite bearing, that is N.E. by E., there are five islets, 


named the Boquerones, which extend out about 3 cables: here terminate the 


reefs and islets which extend westward from Pelado. 

- Farallon Sucio is the name given to the westernmost of a cluster of five small 
rugged-rocks, which occupy a space of about a quarter of a mile from east to 
west.* It appears to be steep-to, but from the easternmost rock a foul ledge 
extends 14 cables to the south-east. The northernmost islet lies W. } S. nearly 
4 miles from Tambor island, and in the space between there are from 16 to 30 
fathoms water, on clay and sand; and 16, 21, 22, and 25 fathoms, between the 
north islet, the islets off the coast, andthe Lavedera shoal. The Farallon Sucio 
bears N.N.E. 3 E. about 3} miles from the northern extremity of the Duarte 
islands, and N.W. 4 N. nearly 2 miles from Boquerones point, the Cacique hill 
upon which may serve as a guide for it. 

/ Duarte Islets.— Distant 3 miles S.W. by W.4 W. from Boquerones point is the 
northern end of the Duarte islets, which are four in number, and extend N.N.W. 
and §.S.E. nearly three-quarters of a mile. From the northernmost islet 
a reef runs off in that direction about a cable. The southernmost islet is 
separated from Duarte point on the main to the southward of it, by a channel a 
little more than 2 cables wide; and from Sabanilla point, which bears E. by 
N. 4 N. from the islet, a channel a little more than a third of a mile across ; 


_* It is-intended to establish a fixed white light, visible 15 miles, on Farallon Sucio, 
but no steps have yet beer taken (1888). 
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between these two chaunela there are from 23 fathoms water. close to the islet, 
to 15 fathoms towards the main. 

Sabanilla point is fringed by a reef and some rocks; the adjacent coast is high 
and scarped, with some bays. and José Probe point N.E. } BE. 14 miles from 
Sabanilla point, projects a short distance out. Drake or Puerto Bello point, the 
north-west point of the entrance of Puerto Bello, bears S. by W. 4 W. about 2 
miles from the northernmost part of the Duarte islets. 

PUBRTO BELLO.—Puerto Bello or Puerto Velo, was first entered by Columbus 
in 1502 ; it is, or was, one of the best harbours westward of Carthagena.* Being, 
however, enclosed to tke north and south by hills ranging from 600 to 1300 feet 
high, shutting out the regular breezes, and bounded on the east by dense swamps, 
the position is exceedingly unhealthy ; and at present the forts and government 
buildings are almost in ruins; the commerce is being transferred to Aspinwall, 
andthe mumber of inhabitants in 1882 was reduced to 500. 

The north side of the port is furmed by a narrow irregular peninania, or rather 
island, nearly 14 miles in length from east to west, of moderate elevation, and 
steep-t0. The south shore is bounded by the base uf the lofty muuntains which 
rise not far inland to a height of 1300 feet, and are seldom unclouded. This side 
is foul, being skirted by a coral reef to the distance of 1 to % cables, with irre- 
gular soundings some way outside. 

The town of Puerto Bello and the ruins of the castle of San Jeronimo, are 
situated on the beach, in the suuth-east corner of the port. N.N.W. abvut a cable 
from the mole which runs out from the castle, is a small sandbank of 6 feet water. 
On the north shure oppusite the town ure the ruins of San Fernando castle, hidden 
by trees. 

Off Cocal point, the south-west point of the port, are three small islets, the 
outermost and largest, named San Buenaventura, lying 3 cables south-westward of 
ofthe point. Foul ground extends out about 3 cables westward and northward 
of these islets ; and at this distanee with the north-west point of the outer islet 
bearing S. 4 E., and Cocal point S.E. by E., is the Farnesio shoal, of 4 fathoms, 
within which there is no safe passage. 

At the head of the port a sandbank stretches off about 2} cables from the 
mangroves, leaving a channel on the north side into the careening cove, which 
has depths of 3 and 4 fathoms. 

Between Puerto Bello point and San Buenaventura islet the width of the en- 
trance is 1} miles: but a short distance within this, between Todo Fierro or Iron 
Castle point and the south shore; it is about half a mile wide; this breadth is 
carried up for about a mile to the head of the harbour, and the depth gradually 
decreases from 17 to 7 fathoms close up to the edge of the sand-bank, 

S.W. 4S. distant 14 cables from Puerto Bello point is Green islet, little more 
than half a cable in extent from east to west, and having a break in the middle 

which appears at a certain distance to divide it into two parts; it is clean all 
around, but the passage between it and the point is not safe for large vessels. 
W. 4S. a quarter of a mile from the islet is the Salmedina bank, a rocky patch 
about half a cable in extent, and in some parts 2 feet dry at low water: it always 


* The depth of water in the harbour is reported to be decreasing considerably. 


%- . 
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breaks, and has 6 fathoms close around it, and in the channel between it and the 
islet there are from 16 to 21 fathoms water on clay. 

Water.— Nuwerous rivulets run down through the ravines on both sides of the 
harbour, but the must convenient spot for watering is on the north side, a 
quarter of a mile westward of the castle of San Fernando. 

Directtons.—-The wind generally blows out of Puerto Bello, o¢ is light and 
baffling according to the seasons; a vessel will therefore most probably have tu 
work or tow in. In approaching from northward it is advisable to leave the 
Duarte islands about half a mile to the eastward, and steer so as to pass about a 
cable’s length, or with a steady breeze, even less, from Green islet, to avoid the 
Salmedina. As already stated, the passage between Green islet and Puerto Bello 
print is only fit for small veszels. Having passed the.islet, the vessel may keep 
cluse to the wind, with the north shore on board, and in the season of the breezes 
she will fetch into the middle of the harbour. After passing Iron Caatle point, 
in working up, when standing to the southward, no part of the town must be shut 
in with the land to the westward, to avoid the ledge off the south shore. Anchor- 
age may be taken up as most convenient, for with the exception of the above 
ledge, there is no danger whatever in the way. 

When approaching from the westward, it is recommended to keep the shore 
about 3 miles distant ; and in the night the soundiugs should not be neglected, as 
between Chagres and this port they extend out from 8 to 10 miles. In standing 
towards the San Buenaventura islands, Green island must not be opened to the 
westward of Puerto Bello point, or brought to bear to the northward of N.N.E., 
and in standing towards the Farnesio shoal from the northward, the northernmost 
extremity of the lines of fort Jeronimo must not be shut in with the land. 

From May to November light breezes from the south-west and west, with heavy 
rain, prevail in the harbour, but towards morning a light air blows down it froun 
the north-east ; therefore, in leaving, vessels should be prepared to get under way 
at day dawn with boats ahead to tow. 

Current.—It is also to be observed that the north-easterly current runs strong 
close off the entrance of Puerto Bello; and in the rainy season from 1} to evan 
8 knots an hour, right home to Farallon Sucio. 

whe coasT.—About half a mile to the southward of Cocal point is Buena- 
ventura cove, so obstructed by reefs as to be of little use. From this cove the 
shore trends about 8.W. 44 miles to Gorda point, near which may be said to ter- 
minate the high land of Llorona; E. by N. 4 N., 82 miles from the point is 
Guanche hill, and between Buenaventura cove and the point the river Guanche 
disembogues. 

From Gorda point to the entranes of the river Grande the coast runs S.W. 4 W. 
jt miles, In this space the land gradually diminishes in height, and to the 
westward of the river becomes very low and bounded by mangreves. Near the 
entrance of the river Grande are some small cays named Naranjos (Orange), 
eovered with trees and surrounded by reefs, to the westward of which there is 
anchorage in 4} to 7 fathoms, on sand. S.W. by W. 4 W. 43 miles from the 
Orange cays is the fronton or projection of Longarremos, also formed of low man- 
groves, and bordered with reefs to the distance of somewhat more than a cable, 
having 11 fathoms on clay, close-to. | 

Between the above cays and poiut the mangrove shore is very irregular, and 
forms two bights or creeks called Minas ; the eastern extends inwards to the 
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S.S.E. about 3 miles, but varies in breadth ; the western one runs in to the 
southward about a mile, and is mueh narrower than the other, and the shores of 
both are fringed with coral. 

Manzanilla Bay.—The fronton of Longarremos extends to the W.S.W. abont 
14 miles, when the coast line takes a southerly direction for about 3 miles to 
abreast Manzanilla island, at the entrance of Colon or Navy bay. Between this 
island and the main a small bay is formed, which has a depth of 4to 2 fathoms — 
in the interior. At the entrance, which is three-quarters of a mile wide, there is 
anchorage in 5 fathoms on sand and clay about a quarter of a mile from the 
eastern shore with the west end of Margarita cay just open to the westward of 
Coco Solo point, bearing N. by W. 

MANZANILLA ISLAND, which is about a mile long north and south, and 
three-quarters of a mile broad, is very low and separated from the main by the 
Boca Chica, a narrow boat channel leading into the harbour. On the west side 
is the new town of Colon or Aspinwall, which is connected with Panama by the 
railroad across the isthmus. Several wharves extend from the town to the depth 
of 26 feet water, and to protect vessels lying alongside them, it is proposed to 
run out a jetty 1500 feet in a south-west direction from the north-west end of the 


island.* 


* A canal across the isthmus of Panama to connect the two great oceans, the 
Atlantic and Pacific, has now (1888) been in course of construction for 8 or 9 years. 
_ In the spring of 1879 a Congress was held in Paris for the purpose of discussing 

the various schemes which have from time to time been put forward. At its termina- 
ition the report of the Technical Committee on the seven schemes which it had con- 
sidered was read and may be briefly summarized as follows:—The Tehuantepec, 240 
kilométres, 120 sluices, 12 days transit. Nicaragua, Menocal-Blanchet schemes each 
292 kilométres, 17 sluices ; 44 days. Panama, level canal, 73 kilométres, one sluice, 
six kilométres of tunnel; two days, Panama, sluices, 73 kilometres, 12 sluices; two 
days. San Blas, 53 kilométres, 16 kilometres of tunnel ; one day. Atrato Napuipi, 
290 kilométres, two sluices, four kilométres of tunuel; three days. As to the Tehuan- 
tepec route, the committee believed the cost would greatly exceed that of any of the 
other schemes. The Nicaragua projeet offered an inexhaustible reservoir of water, and 
a port could easily be made on the Pacific side ; but serious difficulties were to be 
apprebended at certain points. The Panama schemes offered excellent ports at both 
ends, and the existing railway would facilitate the transit of material. Subject to tidal 
sluices at the Pacific end and the complete isolation of the waters of the Chagres and 
its affuents, the level scheme was quite satisfactory. The Darien projects were not 
acceptable. The committee objected also to the Nicaragua scheme, though technically 
feasible, on account of the volcanic nature of the country and consequent liability to 
destruction of the work. The Panama route, on the other hand, had long been free 
from volcanic action, and was decidedly preferable above all others. The choice lay 
here between a level canal and one with sluices, and the committee decidedly preferred 
the former.—A report was likewise presented by the President and office bearers on the 
Congress at large and those of the various committees. This document cited the Suez 
Canal traffic and charges as proof of the remunerativeness of the enterprise, and adyo- 
cated a flat canal, through which 50 ships could pass daily, and capable of sheltering 
at least 60 ships at a time. It recommended the Congress to adopt the following 
resolution :—The Congress holds that the cutting of an inner-oceanic canal of uniform 
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Light and Buoys.—On the north-western extremity of Manzainilla island a 
jixed white light is placed on the top of a frame-work of timber, at 60 feet above 
high water, visible about 6 miles. This light will be altered to red should a 
fixed white light be exhibited from Toro point, as intended. A coral reef skirts 
this end of the island, and abreast the light it extends outa cable. On the edge, 
in 36 feet water, is a large iron can buoy, surmounted by a square vane; its 
position is unreliable. 

COLON or NAVY BAY.+¥—W.}N. 2} miles from the Colon lighthouse, is 
Toro point, and between them is Navy bay, which is 3} miles deep from north to 
south, and about 3 miles wide at the bottom. The depts at the entrance are 7 
and 8 fathoms, whence they decrease to 5 fathoms in the middle, and 3 fathoms 
at a mile from the bottom of the bay; within this distance they shoal gradually 
to the beach to the southward. 

Toro point, the western side of Colon or Navy bay is formed by a wooded 
peninsula, about 2} miles broad and 400 feet high, consequently totally different 
in appearance to the low mangrove coast to the eastward, and this serves to point 
out the locality from a wide offing.| From Toro point a shallow coral ledge pro- 
jects N. by E. three-quarters of a mile, and is generally marked by heavy 
breakers ; it should not be approached within the depth of 10 fathoms, or about 
14 miles to the northward. The ledge also extends E.N.E. about half a mile 
from the point, and this is the only danger on the west side of the bay. Limon 
point, on the west side of the inner part of the bay, stretches a little to the east- 
ward, and affords shelter under its south side for small vessels, in 24 or 3 fathoms 
water. 

Fides.—There is a rise of tide of about 14 inches in Colon bay, but the time is 
uncertain. 

PORT CHAGRES.—From Toro point the coast trends S.W. by W. 4 W. 2 
miles to Brujas point ; the shore in this space forms a low shelf of rock, inter- 
sected near the middle by a small sandy bay, and is skirted at a short distance 
by a ledge nearly dry at low water. 

Point Brujas is a bold, rocky, wooded headland, whence rises the highest part 
of the peninsula mentioned above. At the foot of the cliff, and only a few yards 
distant, is a small isolated rock with perpendicular sides crowned with bushes, 


level—a work so desirable tn the interest of commerce and navigation—is praeticable, 
and that the maritime canal, in order to meet the indispensable facilities of access 
and utilization which ought to be offered by a passage of this kind, should be made 
from the Gulf ef Limon to the Bay of Panama.” The roll was then called, and each 
member of the Congress was asked to vote upon the resolution. M. de Lesseps veted in 
its favour, and Sir John Stokes also voted affirmatively. The resolution was carried by 
74 to 8, there being 16 absentees. 

To carry out this gigantic work a Company, onder the name of the “ Inter-Oceanic 
Canal Universal Company ’’ was started (August 1879) under the Presidency and Direc- 
tion of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, President-Direetor of the Sues Canal. The work will 
require many years yet to complete it, as the progress hitherto (1888) has been slow. 

®* Colon bay, Naos, Ship, or Navy bay, Manzanilla, Limon and Aspinwall, are the various 
names by which this port and town are known. 

+ It is intended to establish a fixed white light, visible 16 miles, on Toro point. 
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known as the Mogote de Brujas, which, when seen open of the bluff, is sufficiently 
remarkable. The rock is connected to the bluff by a flat ledge dry at low water, 
extending outside it about a cable, and is steep-to; there are 6 fathoms 2 cables 
from the rock. From Brujas point to the bluff at the entrance of the Chagres 
river the shore runs nearly straight S.S.W. 3 miles, and is rocky and steep-to. 

On the north side of the bluff of Chagres there is also a small sandy cove 
named Laja, about a cable wide, and having a depth of 15 feet close to the beach, 
into which a little stream disembogues at the south-east corner, by the side of 
the precipice. 

The flat rocky promontory which bounds the north side of the entrance to the 
river Chagres, is 2 cables in length east and west, and about one broad. On the 
north, west, and south sides it rises almost perpendicularly from the sea, to the 
height of @2 feet at the outer end, and to that of 100 feet at the inner part. The 
western half is occupied by the fortifications of San Lorenzo, immediately in the 
rear of which there is a level plateau. The south side of the entrance to the 
river is formed by a dark sandy beach, and from Arenas point, the northern ex- 
tremity, to the base of the promontory opposite, the width is about a cable. 

The bar across from Arenas point to the north shore is about half a cable 
broad, and has 11 feet water in the dry season, but the depth changes according 
to the state of the river. The mouth of the river outside the bar is obstructed by 
the Laja, a rocky ledge which breaks in heavy weather, and is nearly awash; 
its inner edge lies a cable westward of the bluff, and between there are 15 feet 
water close up to the cliff. The south side of the entrance is bounded by a 
dangerous rocky ledge, which extends West half a mile from Arenas point to a 
patch of rocks nearly dry, breaking heavily in fresh north-east breezes. 

The town of Chagres is situated on the eastern shore between the base of the 
bluff and the Cano rivulet, which enters the river abreast Arenas point ; the shore 
in front is skirted by a flat rocky ledge, so that small craft find it more convenient 
to lie alongside the bank, just above the Cano. 

The anchorage off Chagres is an open roadstead exposed from N.E., round 
northerly, to S.W.; in the latter direction, however, it is somewhat protected by 
the distant land and bank of soundings ; but in strong winds, between West and 
N.E., remaining here is attended with risk; and it will be better, when the 
weather threatens from these quarters, to put to sea, or proceed to either Colon 
bay or Puerto Bello. A good berth will be found with the castle of San Lorenzo 
bearing S.E. by E. ¢ E., and the rock of Mogote de Brujas just open of the bluff, 
N.E. 3 E., in 10 fathoms on mud, about 1} miles from the shore; but a position 
farther in may be taken, if necessary. 

Directtons.—Approaching Chagres or Colon bay from the north-east in the 
season of the breezes from November to May, the first land seen will be most 
probably the lofty flat mountain ridge of Llorona, overlooking the harbour of 
Porto Bello from the southward at the height of 3000 feet. As before stated, 
the shore is very low to the westward of Puerto Bello, until it reaches the little 
flat peninsula of Chagres, and it is of the same character to the westward of that 
river, for a distance of about 25 miles; therefore the locality is well marked by 
the peninsula, and easily made out. The interior is so generally shrouded by 
the rains and deadly vapours arising from the swamps, that the inland chain of 
the Calderos Altos is seldom visible. The Sierra of Llorona is also frequently 


obscured, but the irregular hills me enclose Puerto Bello are generally un- 
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clouded, and being from 600 to 1300 feet high are sufficiently remarkable to be 
distinguished from the much lower table-land of the Chagres peninsula. 

In the other part of the year, when calms and variable winds prevail, and the 
easterly current is most powerfal, it will be better to keep an offing from 30 to 
40 miles, and to make the coast even to the westward of Chagres. By doing this 
8 vessel will not only avoid the strength of the current, bat in a great measure 
escape the heavy rains and violent squalls from the shore. 

In this case, the locality of the river is pointed out by a remarkable piece of 
flat wooded table-land, about 3 miles in diameter, which lies not far inland on 
the west bank of the river; its north side rises rather abruptly to a height of 800 
feet, and the elevation of its summit does not alter more than about 30 feet in its 
whole extent; there is nothing like it in the neighbourhood. The land behind 
Chagres being higher than the penon, the castle is not seen from the westward 
‘until within a short distance. 

The remarkable isolated mountain named Pilon de Miguel de la Borda. which 
rises abruptly in the shape of a flattened sugar-loaf, to the height of 1669 feet, is 
a good guide for Chagres, whence it bears S.W. by S. distant 32 miles, and it is 
about 13 miles inland of the Sierra de Miguel de la Borda; it is not, however, 
often visible, being generally concealed by the dense vapours which hang over 
the extensive low flat plain surrounding it, still, it may be occasionally seen from 
the Chagres anchorage. 

In quitting Chagres or Colon bay, and bound to windward, it will be of course 
advantageous to work or run along shore in the influence of the great eddy stream, 
which generally reaches as far up as Cartagena. In the season of the variables 
and hazy weather, however, great care is requisite, particularly at night; for the 
stream runs close home to the islets off Puerto Bello, and both hand and deep-sea 
leads should be well attended. It is also necessary to warn the navigator to be 
well prepared to meet the violent gusts from the high lands at this period, and to 
anchor should it fall calm. 

The COAST, from Arenas point, at the entrance of Chagres river, is composed 
of a low dark sandy beach, and trends, with a slight curve, about S.W. by W. 
three-quarters of a mile to Boca de la Furnia point, which is low and rocky. The 
ledge bounding the south side of the ehannel into the river terminates in 17 feet 
water, about 1} cables northward of this point. 

The coast to the westward of Chagres is fringed with coral, from a cable to 
half a, mile, upon which the sea breaks so furiously as to render landing extremely 
dangerous, except under most favourable circumstances. There are several 
small streams which are navigated by small canoes, conveying the sarsaparilla 
collected on their banks to the small trading vessels which occasionally call off 
for it. There is anchorage all along the coast in from 6 to 8 fathoms, on sand 
and mud, at about 2 miles from the shore. 

The land about the entrance of the [ndsoa, in long. 80° 11’ 30” W., is about 
150 feet high; thence westward it gradually rises. Immediately behind the en- 
trance of the river Mangalee, in long. 80° 24’ W., the base of the great Sierra of 
Miguel de la Borda attains almost. abruptly the height of 592 feet, whence it 
continues to rise in irregular densely, wooded ridges to the summit which is 1552 
feet above the sea, and S.S.E. 5 miles from the entrance of the river. 

The coast from Mangalee river trends W. by S. 38.11 miles to Coclet river, 
which may be known by a few huts on the west side, and a house in the middle 
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of a small cultivated spot on the east side. Inland the Sierra of Coclet rises 

gradually, until at 4 miles from the shore it reaches an elevation of 1432 feet. 

This irregular mountain mass is connected with the Sierra of Miguel de la Borda 

by a wooded saddle 800 to 910 feet high. The shore from the Coclet runs 
W.S.W. 64 miles to a rocky point forming the east side of a sandy bay about 13 

mils across, which is bounded on the west by a bold rocky headland named 

Rincon point. Abreast this point the edge of soundings is only 2} miles distant, 

and the shore bold, with 24 fathoms at half a mile off. 

From Rincon point the shore trends south-westerly 12 miles to Palisado point, 
off which breakers extend out nearly half a mile, and the edge of soundings is 
about 5 miles distant. 

The shore westward of Palisado point forms a sandy bay known as St. Chris- 
topher, 24 miles wide and a mile deep; into which flows Old Veragua river, which 
may be known by a conspicuous white house in the centre of a cleared space on 
its west side. 

From St. Christopher bay the coast, trending W.S.W. 4 miles to Gold or Con- 
ception river, is skirted by a ledge which breaks nearly half a mile off. About 14 
miles south-west of the river is a remarkable red cliff, 100 feet high, on the eastern 
side of which is a small stream. Zepatero pvint, low and sandy, with breakers 
half a mile off, lies 14 miles beyond the red cliff; and from it the shore trends 
S.W. 14 miles, forming a small sandy bay three-quarters of a mile wide, termi- 
nating on its western side in a high rocky bluff. At the bottom of the bay is the 
Cocooyah river. 

BHountains.—Two miles southward of the Cocooyah river, the north-eastern 
extremity of the base of the great Cordillera of Veragua rises abruptly 1044 feet. 
The highest ridge of this immense mass of mountains traverse the isthmus from 
east to west 15 miles from the coast for about 70 miles. La Silla, the eastern 
extremity of the ridge, rises from the low plains of Panama, south about 20 miles 
from the entrance of the Coclet river, and when seen from the north-west forms 
a remarkable double peak or saddle, 8326 feet high. 

About 15 miles westward of the Cordillera of Veragua is the Castle Choco, which 
rises almost perpendicularly on its northern face to an elevation of 6342 feet ; 
the summit has the appearance of a huge square castle, with a small turret, hence 
the name. When not enveloped with clouds or mists, the Castle Choco is an 
excellent guide for the mouths of the small streams westward of the Coclet. 
From the Belen river it bears about S. 4 E.; from Old Veragua S. by E.4E.; 
from Cocooyah river S.E.; and from Escudo de Veragua island S.E. by E.}E.; 
from which latter it is distant 50 miles. Irregalar masses of wooded hills rise 
from the base of the Castle Choco, taking a north-west direction. 

¥ne COAST from the bluff westward of the river Cocooyah curves south-west- 
ward about 2 miles to Wasorah river, and thence a sandy shore runs W.S.W. for 
13 miles, terminating at the base of some remarkable steep cliffs which have a daz- 
zling metallic appearance, and are valuable guides tocoasters. Westward of these 
cliffs, which are 24 miles long, the shore resumes its usual features of dark sandy 
beaches, separated by small rocky shelves for 14 miles, where it terminates at a 
bold headland close under which lie two rocky islets, with foul ground a quarter 
ofa mile outside. About three-quarters of a mile westward of the bluff is Can- 
delaria river, and 1} miles further on is Calawara river, which is navigable for 


canoes about 20 miles. 
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The deep valley through which the river Candelaria and Calawawa run, about 
4 miles wide, is well marked; its western side being formed by the Catalina 
hills, a large mass of irregular rounded heights rising abruptly from the shore to 
an elevation of 1738 feet: and its eastern side, by a ridge with a gradual rise to 
a height of 2600 feet, S.E. 6 miles from the Calawawa. 

Coaita point, which lies under the north-east angle of the Catalina hills, is low 
and sandy, and the most southern point on this side of the isthmus of Panama; 
it is distant 83 miles from Chagres, and-along the whole intervening coast there 
is not only no sheltered anchorage, but not even safe landing, for a heavy surf 
breaks continually along the whole coast. From Coaita point to Passiowla river 
the coast trends westerly 6 miles, and about midway a coral ledge extends 
& quarter of a mile, and is steep-to. From the Passiowla a ridge of red cliffs 
extends to the westward about 1} miles, skirted by a beach, and crowned by a 
clump of remarkable flat-topped trees, about 200 feet above the sea. 

The west end of the above beach terminates at the base of a bold promontory, 
formed by two bluff headlands close together, and a third about 14 miles to the 
westward of them known as Buppan bluff. All three rise precipitately from the 
beach in rounded cones to an elevation of from 700 to 800 feet, only a quarter of 
a mile inland. From Buppan bluff a small dry ledge runs off about 2 cables, 
under the lee of which, in moderate weather, is a landing-place. 

Mountains.— Between the Passiowla river and Buppan bluff, and about 3 
miles from the shore, is the summit of a narrow conical hill 2846 feet high, named 
King Buppan peak. From the island of Escudo de Veragua it bears S.S.E. } E. 
22 miles, and from this direction is a most conspicuous object among the neigh- 
bouring heights. The ridge also bounds the west side of the valley of the Pas- 
siowla, which, between it and the base of the Catalina hills, is from 3 to 4 miles 
wide, and sufficiently well marked to guide to this locality. 

About 11 miles W. by S. } S. from Buppan bluff, a large spur runs off in a 
north-west direction, gradually descending with a long slope into the plain; a 
little below the summit, 8882 feet above the sea, is a small projection called Tiger 
head,—remarkable when seen from the north-west and north-east quarters ; and 
being generally visible when the higher summits in the rear are clouded, becomes 
a guide for Escudo de Veragua, which bears N. by E. 20 miles from it. 

From Buppan bluff a low straight sandy shore runs N.W. 4 W. 19 miles to the 
Cana river. About 3 miles westward of the bluff is Pedro river, and about the 
same distance farther on is that of the Chiriqui. Both are very small, and can 
only be entered by canoes after heavy rains. 

The Cana lies 10 miles S.W. 4 W. from the N.W. point of Escudo de Veragua, 
and separates Veragua from Chiriqui, the westernmost province of New Granada. 
About 6 miles from the mouth, in a southerly direction, and near the foot of the 
Tiger spur is a village. Small canoes can navigate the stream thus far; 
but the north-east swell rolls in so heavily that the passage of the bar is only 
safe in very favourable weather. 

Escudo de Veragua.—This islet is 24 miles long from east to west, and about 
three-quarters of a mile broad ; its south-western extremity lies N.E. by E., 10 
miles from Coco Plum point, the nearest part of the main land. It is low and 
woody, and the height of the trees ia very regular, giving the island when first 
seen an appearance of table land, The eastern part of the island is formed of 


soft, reddish brown, perpendicular cliffs from 40 to 50 feet high, with small 
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islets close to them; the west and south sides are low and swampy, and bounded 
by a dark sandy beach. The south-western extremity is steep-to. and affords 
the only landing-place, which is at most times difficult of access, on account of 
the heavy surf. The island is skirted by reefs almost ail round, extending half 
a mile off the east end. 

During the rainy season several small rivuleta force themselves through the 
sand on the south side of the island, but the supply of good water is so scanty 
that the few fishermen who visit it in the turtling season are obliged to dig wells. 

Anchorage may be had off the south-west end of the island, but it is not always 
safe, for though the soundings show a sandy and gravel bottom, it is but a thin 
stratum over a flat shelf of coral, affording indifferent holding ground. Should a 
vessel be compelled to take shelter here, the west end should be rounded in a 
depth of not less than 8 fathoms, and a berth taken up in about 10 or 12 fathoms, 
taking care to leave plenty of room for dragging or weighing with the land 
breeze, which sometimes comes off suddenly with considerable force. 

Ttdes.—The rise of the tide is from 12 to 18 inches at the island of Escudo de 
Veragua, and high water appears to occur about 1 p.m. In the day time, at the 
anchorage, a vessel will generally tend to a westerly set, which ceases at night. 

Soundings.—The bank which skirts the main, forms to the eastward of Escudo 
' de Veragua a large tongue, extending from the island in an east and north-east 
direction about 8 mes, and to the northward 5 miles, with a tolerably regular 
increase in the depth : but to the north-westward the coral soundings are irregular 
and alarming, as at about $ miles distant they change rapidly from 30 to 10 and 
and 14 fathoms. They are also irregular to the southward, but there is no danger, 
and a vessel may work to the westward quickly between the island and the main, 
by means of the eddy, which generally runs in that direction. 

The COAST.—F rom Coco-plum point, about a mile N.N.W. of Cana river, the 
coast trends about N.W. 3 miles to Old Bess point, and is fringed with a reef to 
a considerable distance. About midway close to the shore is a cluster of smal] 
islets, known as the Tooley cays, and abreast them the wooded land rises to the 
height of 460 feet. . 7 

Fobobo Bight.—F rom Old Bess point the shore recedes to the westward and 
then curves to the north-west, forming a deep irregular mangrove bight, termi- 
nating at a bold prominent headland, called Tobobo bluff, which bears N.W. 
4 W. 5 miles from the above point, and west 14 miles from the north-west point 
of Escudo de Veragua. The inner part of this bight is very shallow and skirted 
by a dangerous reef, which breaks heavily about a mile from the shore, and is 
steep-to. 

Plantain and Tobobo Cays.—About a mile N.E. by E. from Tobobo bluff lies 
Plantain cay, a small wooded islet, rising abruptly frem the sea to the height of 
230 feet, and between it and the bluff there is another and Similar cay, called 
Tobobo, only 150 feet high. The Plantain has small rocks, steep-to, close off its 
north side; and there is a narrow channel for coasters between it and Tobobo 
cay. 

ete ait 54 miles from Plantain cay there is a small coral bank of 
from 7 to 10 fathoms water; and N.E. 5} miles from the cay, there are 10 fathoms 
on a narrow coral ledge, of from 14 to 20 fathoms, which lies just within the 
edge of soundings, and has 30 fathoms inside it. Vessels should approach this 
neighbourhood with great caution. 
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VALIENTE PHNINSULA.—Tobobo bluff, about 500 feet high, forms the 
south-eastern extremity of the Valiente peninsula. On its northern side is a 
small cove, whence the shore trends N.W. 5 miles to Chiriqui point, with bold 
irregular bills rising from it all along; the beach is of white sand, skirted by 
small islets and detached rocks and reefs to the distance of 1 or 2 cables, upon 
which the surf breaks most furiously. From Chiriqui point a rocky shore extends 
westerly 24 miles to cape Valiente, the north-west extremity of the promontory, 
and bold, irregular, densely wooded hills rise abruptly from the shore to the 
height of 500 or 600 feet. On the western shore of the peninsula, and about a 
mile S.E. of cape Valiente, one of these hills terminates in a peak 722 feet high, 
which being much higher than any other summit on this part of the coast, is a 
remarkable object, and excellent guide. 

Chiriqui Rocks.—From Chiriqui point a coral ledge runs off W.N.W. about 
14 miles, and terminates at a small barren rock 10 feet high and steep-to, within 
which are several rugged rocky islets from 60 to 150 feet high. 

Valiente Breaker.— About 6 cables N.W. by W. 4 W. from the outer Chiriqui 
rock, and N.N.E. 4 E. 14 miles from the extremity of cape Valiente, lies a small 
head of 3 fathoms, steep-to, which breaks heavily when rollers prevail, even in 
the finest weather, and is extremely dangerous. Between it and the above rock 
there are depths of 9 and 10 fathoms, and between it and the Tiger cays, the 
' channel is three-quarters of a mile wide with from 6 to 9 fathoms. This channel 
should be avoided by strangers as the current runs out strong and the swell is 
heavy. Little Toro rock, a small sugar-loaf islet half a mile northward of 
Bluefield point, kept just open of cape Valiente leads close to the westward of 
Valiente breaker. | 

Tiger Cays, on the north side of Valiente channel, consist of three small red 
clay islets about a mile in extent from east to west. The eastern and largest 
lies N. $ W. nearly 1} miles from cape Valiente, and is only covered with brush- 
wood, but on the others are trees, with their tops about 35 feet above the sea; 
the cays are connected by a coral ledge almost dry which skirts them all round 
at a short distance, preventing landing anywhere, although it issteep-to. About 
W.N.W. 6 cables from the western islet lies a small detached rock, 6 feet above 
the sea, steep-to, with 14 fathoms water between them; and W.N.W. 4 cables 
from the above rock, is the Tiger breaker, also steep-to and extremely dangerous, 
for it does not always show itself. From it Valiente peak is in line with the cape 
bearing S.E., and Toro cay S. $ E. 

Valiente Cays.—F rom cape Valiente the western face of the promontory turns 
sharply in a south-east direction for 13 miles, and is fronted by a shallow coral 
bank extending off 1} miles ; the north side of this bank is bounded by a range 
of small islets and rocks, forming the southern side of the Valiente channel, 
which is here 14 miles broad. Near the western edge of the bank there is also 
a small low rock. | 

BLUEFIELD CREEK.—The south side of Valiente peninsula forms with the 
opposite promontory Bluefield creek, which is 44 miles in extent east to west, but 
the shores being greatly indented its breadth varies considerably.. In the 
narrowest part of the entrance it is only 4 cables across, but within it is nearly 
14 miles in breadth in some places, and has a depth sufficient to receive vessels 
of the largest draught in perfect security. 

Scrubby point, the south-western extremity of Bluefield creek, is low and 
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woody ; it is the north-east extremity of a narrow neck of land, three quarters of 
2 mile in Jength, which terminates to the south-west at Bluefield point, a bold 
headland, 180 feet high, forming the east point of entrance of Chiriqui lagoon. 

Water may be obtained from a small stream on the south shore. A shallow 
flat runs some distance off the shore, but by means of a long hose the water can 
be conveyed into the boats. Wood will be found all round, but when time is not 
an object, it will be advisable to proceed to the Zapatilla cays for this purpose, 
where there will be less risk to the bealth of the crew. The seine may be hauled 
with great success in any of the sandy bays, but it is necessary to be prepared to 
meet with small alligators, and to be careful to avoid being electrified by the 
torpedo. 

The rise of tide in the creek seldom exceeds a foot, even at fall and change. 

Toro Cays, including Toro rock already alluded to, lie to the westward of the 
south point of entrance to Bluefield creek, between Scrubby and Bluefield points ; 
inside them the ground is foul, und from the northern cay a ledge extends 2 
cables N.N.W. 4 W. 

Derectvons.— Vessels having occasion to visit Bluefield creek had better enter 
by Tiger channel, taking care to give the Tiger breaker a wide berth, and not 
haul in to the southward until the Toro cay is to the eastward of 8.4 E. By 
waiting until the sea-breeze lias set in, the channel may be navigated without the 
necessity of making a board, and all that will be necessary is to steer towards 
Bluefield point, taking care not to bring it to bear to the westward of South, to 
avoid the edge of the Valiente bank, until the hummock on the south end of the 
Bluefield ridge at the head of the creek is in line with Carolina point E. 3 S. 
This mark will lead nearly in mid-channel to the narrowest part, when the 
anchorage may be steered for. 

It will be difficult for a stranger to make out the leading mark into the creek, 
but by keeping the south side points on board, or by not bringing Bluefield rock 
to the eastward of E. by N. there will be no danger ; for the rock is very steep-to 
off its south side. Should it be necessary to make a board, in standing to the 
northward the above rock must in like manner not be brought to the eastward 
of KE. by N.; to the southward the points which separate the two deep bays will 
be found steep-to within a cable, but the line of direction from one point to the 
other must not be passed. 

CHIRIQUI LAGOON.—Chiriqui lagoon is 30 miles long from east to west, 
12 milés broad in the centre, 5 at its east end, and 10 at its western extremity ; 
and is capable of receiving in security ships of the largest dimensions. The 
entrance between Bluefield point and Water cay is 34 miles wide, and being open 
north and south is very easily recognised. Bluefield point has already been 
described, as a bold rounded headland: Water cay is low, flat, and densely 
wooded, the tops of the trees at the east end reaching to the height of about 
120 feet above the sea. The eastern end of this cay is formed of low red clay 
cliffs, and very close off it is a small dry rock, which, ona N.N.W. } W. bearing 
is seen just open of the point, and is the leading mark into the lagoon. A reef 
stretches off from it 14 cables, and skirts the. whole of the north-east side of the 
cuy, the surf breaking furiously upon it ; at the distance of 3 cables from the east 
point the depth is 6 fathoms. 

The north side of the interior of Chiriqui lagoon is thickly fringed with 
detached shoals and coral heads, steep-to ; and the main entrance itself, although 
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from a half to a mile in breadth, is sv intricate that its ingress and egress should 
-only take place with the sea and land-breezes. These shoals extend to a dis- 
tance of 4} miles to the southward of Bluefield point, and so block up the east 
end of the lagoon, that part is only navigable for small handy vessels; the 
Dxviyation by them, however, is not difficult, fur the water is here so clear, that 
the eye alone will guide from aloft. 

A detailed description of the rivers falling into the lagoon is unnecessary, inas- 
much as they are only navigable for canves; and the shores of the lagoon are 
but little frequented. 

Zapatilla Cays.—Tiger channel is bounded on the west by two narrow sandy 
islets named Zapatilla, which appear as one island on a W.N.W. bearing. They 
are each a little more than half a mile long, and about 6 cables apart, with a 
ledge almost dry running across from one to the other. Both afford excellent 
firewood, and the tops of the trees are about 80 feet above the sea. A reef sur- 
rounds them, and runs off E.S.E. 1} miles from the easternmost, the end being 
W. by N. 4} miles from the Tiger breaker; and N. by W. from the east end of 
Water cay. Near the extremity, the reef is half a mile broad, and generally 
shows itself; but it skirts the north and south sides of the cays at only a short 
distance. From the westernmost cay it stretches off a mile in a north-west 
direction, and at this extremity is a mile broad ; between it and the reef off Patino 
point there is an intricate channel for coasters, about three-quarters of a mile 
wide. 

The Zapatilla cays lie about 4 miles from the islands to the southward, and 
‘§8.E. 2 miles from the east point of Provision island. In the space between there 
is good anchorage, and the best shelter and most convenient spot for wooding 
will be found with the west end of the westernmost cay bearing North about a 
mile distant, in 10 fathoms. The soundings are very irregular, and vary suddenly 
in some parts from 6 to 12 fathoms, but the bottom is sand and mud. 

The edge of soundings lies about 6 miles northward of the Zapatilla cays. 
East of the east end of the reef the 20-fathom line is about 2 miles distant: to 
the north it is 8 miles off, and the soundings afterwards decrease so rapidly to 
13 and 10 fathoms that in the night or thick weather it would not be prudent to 
approach nearer than 20 fathoms. 

ALMIRANTE BAY.—Between Popa and Provision islands, is the Crawl Cay 
channel, leading into the Almirante lagoon. This cut has depths of not less 
than 5} fathoms, between detached coral shoals, but it is so intricate and narrow, 
being in some parts not half a cable wide, that directions are impossible. 

In Almirante bay, Columbus remained 10 days in 1503: but though vessels of 
the largest draught may enter, local knowledge is necessary, for the bay is studded 
with islands and rocks, and no stranger should attempt its navigation. 

Provision Island is 8 miles long N.W. and S.E., and the irregular hills which 
bound its north-east side are from 300 to 400 feet high. The north-east side is 
foul, and the sea breaks on it with great violence three-quarters of a mile from 
the north-east point. Cape Toro, the north western extremity of the island, a 
bold scarped headland, is easily recognised ; about 14 cablés northward of it is a 
black rock steep-to, and a reef extends West nearly half a mile from the cape, 
which generally breaks, and is also steep-to. 

The west end of the island terminates in a low sandy point, upon which there 
ig a small settlement, and the lund about it is very fertile; hence the name. 
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Columbus Island, 7 miles long N.W. and S.E. and about 3 miles broad, is flat 
and densely wooded, the tops of the trees being from 200 to 400 feet above the 
sea. The north-east side of the island is bounded by a white sandy beach which 
forms two slight bays, and from Long bay point, which separates them, a 
dangerous reef runs off to the north-east 1} miles, breaking heavily in fresh 
breezes. The outer end of this reef lies N.W. by N.8 miles from cape Toro, and 
the edge of soundings is only three-quarters of a mile from it. 

The northern extremity of the island is low and rocky, and from it a ledge of 
rocks runs off to the north-westward 14 miles, but being dry in places, and 
having on it some remarkable islets which serve as marks, it is not so dangerous. 
Sail rock, the outermost of the islets, lies at the very extremity of the ledge, and 
rises to a height of about 40 feet above the sea; itis a barren black rock and 
steep-to on its west and north sides. 

Swan cay lies S.E. by E. 4 E. halfa mile from the above, and is a narrow 
strip of rock sbout 70 yards long, rising perpendicularly to an elevation of 180 
feet, and crowned with brushwood and a few cocoa-nut trees. There is no safe 
passage between these cays and North point. 

The western extremity of Columbus island is low and sandy, and stout a mile 
distant from the adjacent point on the mainland; upon it there is a small 
scattered settlement. The south shore is low and swampy, and bounded by man- 
groves, which are closely skirted by a coral ledge, steep-to. The principal settle- 
ment on this part of the coast, is on the south-east end of Columbus island. 
Here poultry, turtle and vegetables may be obtained, but cattle must be procured 
from Gana, or Chirica Mola. 

Boca del Toro, between Provision and Columbus islands, is the principal chan- 
nel leading into the lagoon, and between Provision island and Careening cay, 
close off Columbus island, it is about three-quarters of a mile wide. Both sides, 
however, are skirted by a coral ledge, so that in the middle, in the narrowest 
part, it is only about 24 cables ucross. In the middle of the channel and across 
the Garcia bank or Middle ground (with 3 fathoms at its extremities) which lies 
just within the lagoon, a depth of not less than 4 fathoms may be carried; and 
if properly buoyed, 6 fathoms could be maintained. 

The edges of the reefs on the Provision island side generally show themselves, 
but the water is so muddy at the entrance that the shoals there are not visible, 
and as Long bay point is dangerous, a stranger will require a pilot. 

' Boca del Drago, the western entrance into Almirante bay, is only 23 cables 
wide in the narrowest part and 3% at the entrance ; and although affording a 
depth of 9 fathoms, it is so tortuous as to render it too difficult for a stranger to 
navigate, without the aid of a pilot, who will come off on seeing the usual signal. 
In the inner part of the channel patches of 4 fathoms were found by H.M.S. 
Cordelia, in 1865. Water is scarce, but a small supply of vegetables may be 
obtained at the settlement, and there is excellent firewood on the western shore, 
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Costa Rica comprehends the western part of the high land which divides the 
plains of Panama from those of Nicaragua. It is only inhabited in its western 
districts ; those bordering on the republic of New Granada are either uninhabited 
or in possession of Indians. Sugar, timber, and Indian corn are exported to 
Peru and Chili; and some gold mines are worked. 

The Mosquito coast, lying to the northward of Costa Rica, is very low and 
flat, and intersected by a great number of small rivers, the entrances of which 
are generally barred, and sv shallow as to admit only canoes. Along the banks 
of these rivers is plenty of mahogany and other descriptions of ornamental wood. 
Several species of dye-woods are likewise found, some of which are used in 
colouring & coarse kind of cloth, the manufacture of the natives. Among the 
productions of the country are the sugar cane, cotton, tobacco, plantains, cassava, 
yams, sweet potatoes, and Indian corn. 

The inhabitants of the sea-coast are chiefly occupied in fishing, and a trade is 
carried on in turtle, which are generally exported to Jamaica, and other islands 
adjacent. The commerce usually carried on with this country consists chiefly in 
mahogany,woods used for dyeing, tortoise-shells, coffee, cotton, cocoa, sarsaparilla, 
indigo, fustic, medicinal gums and balsams, cochineal, and other valuable 
articles ; but the native inhabitants are of so indolent a disposition, and there is 
such a want of harbours fitted for any ships of burthen, that very little advantage 
is now derived from any of the resources of nature, however abundant the supply. 
The lakes and rivers team with fish, and the neighbouring lands abound with 
antelope, deer, warree, peccary, and other quadrupeds, and birds of rich and 
varied plumage enliven every spot. Cattle are small, but fat and well flavoured ; 
horses are numerous: swine are in abundance; and poultry of all kinds are 
large and plentiful. 

‘Fhe most populous part of the Mosquito territory is about the environs of cape 
Gracias, and here is situated a town or village, where some settlers reside, 
who have established stores. 

The COAST.—From Punta Tirbi, the western point of Boca del Drago, the 
coast runs about N.W. by W. 4 W., for 7 miles to the entrance of the small river 
Changuene; thence it continues in the same direction past lake Sansan, 16 
wiles, to Carreta point, at the back of which are the Monkey hills. Abreast this 
lake or lagoon is an excellent fishing bank, much frequented by native fishermen. 
The whole of this coast is clean, but there is no safe anchorage. A little to the 
westward of Carreta point fresh-water can be obtained. From Carreta pnint the 
coast runs W.N.W., 18 miles, to Coaita point, and thence N.W., 20 miles, to 
point Blanca, to the eastward of which is Grape cay, and to the westward a small 
village and creek named Salt creek. All this coast is low and sandy, with the 
exception of the projecting bluffy points. 

From point Blanca the coast runs about N.W. $ W., 35 miles, to the Paras- 
mina hills, and is all clean with 20 to 30 fathoms at 4 miles from the shore, 
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thence shoaling gradually to the coast, inmedistely off which are 10 to 12 fathoms. 
Thronghout the whole distance the land is Jow and well wooded, the trees being 
from 100 to 200 feet high. The three principal rivers between point Blanca and. 
the above-mentioned hills are Matina, Swarre, and Parasmina. Thenee the 
coast runs N.N.W., for 34 miles, to point Arenas, which forms the harbour of 
Greytown or San Juan. This coast is all clean, and the water is of a moderate 
depth. The river Tortuga, near Turtle hill, and about 24 miles from point 
Arenas, is the only river on this part of the coast. The river San Juan discharges 
its waters by several mouths, one of which enters the harbour. 

Cordillera de Salamanca.—As the rivers along the coast between Chiriqui 
lagoon and Greytown are not navigable except by canoes, a detailed description 
is unnecessary; but as the mountains, when visible, are so many conspicuous 
land-marks, their appearance should be made known, inasmuch as they play an 
important part in the safe navigation of the coast. 

The highest ridge of the Cordillera de Salamanca runs nearly parallel to the 
shore at the distance of about 30 miles from about the meridian of Plaintain cays, 
to abreast Blanca point, a length of 130 miles, when it takes a westerly direction, 
separating the lake of Nicaragua from the Pacific. From the summit of the. 
eastern part of the ridge rise two most remarkable peaks, which, however, are. 
seldom visible, except at dawn of day, or near sunset, or on the cessation of very 
heavy rains, when the atmosphere becomes suddenly olear and brilliant, with a 
change of wind from the land. 

B£ount Chiriqui, which attains an elevation of 11,265 feet, bears S.W. 4 W. 
from cape Valiente and S. by W. from the Boca del Drago. When seen from 
the northward and north-westward its summit has a round massive appearance, 
with irregular heights on either side ; but from an easterly direction its peak and 
hollow crater are clearly defined and most remarkable. 

Blanco Peak, about 40 miles north-westward of mount Chiriqui, and nearly on. 
the meridian of Salt creek, rises to the beight of 11,740 feet. From all points it. 
has the appearance of a rounded peak, the hollow of the crater being scarcely 
traceable, and the summit of the Cordillera is flat and table-formed for some. 
distance on either side of it. 

pHount Cartago.—Cartago peak, the only remarkable élevation on the western, 
arm visible from this side of the isthmus, lies about 60 miles north-westward 
from the Blanco, South 55 miles from Greytown, and West 40 miles from Salt 
creek, within Blanco point. From a northerly direction the summit of this im- 
mense mountain appears a slightly rounded form, whence it gradually slopes 
to the westward into the plain beneath ; but its eastern face rises almost per- 
pendicularly to the height of 11,100 feet, and from this direction the crater is 
hidden. When seen, however, from eastward, the ereek and crater are clearly 
defined, the hollow of the crater being on the northern edge. As there is no 
secondary ridge below, the mountain appears to rise up immediately out of the 
long fiat plain at its base, and, differing in this respect from the other, is the 
more remarkable. 

Robalo Peak.—On the secondary ridge there are also several conspicuous 
heights, and being more frequently unclouded are more useful objects from the 
offing. The easternmost are two volcanic peaks, which rise from a flat ridge 
under the east side of the Chiriqui mountain, about 13 miles from the south-west 
side of the lagoon. They are about 8 miles apart, and rise in the shape of pyra- 
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mids to distinct sharp points, 7452 and 7017 feet above the sea. Robalo peak is 
nesrlv on the meridian of Carreta point, and about midway between Chiriqui 
and Blanco pesks. The summit of this isolated mountain presents a large 
rounded form 7012 feet high. 

‘Matina Mountains form a group of irregular heights from 5000 to 7500 feet 
high, one of which on the east end of the range, rises in the shape of a sugar loaf, 
South about 14 miles from Salt creek, and is a guide for it. It is somewhat re- 
markable how nearly the three highest peaks coincide in elevation, as well as 
those most conspicuous on the secondary ridge. They are all well established geo- 
graphical points, and may be safely used as points for departure or lines of 
direction. 

PORT LIMON.—This port is situated in about lat, 10° 0’ N., long. 88° 3’ W., 
and is backed to the south-westward by the Matina mountains. by which its 
locality may be recognised. It is considered a safe and commodious harbour, 
with good holding ground,-and it is said to be comparatively healthy. An islet, 
400 yards long north and south, and 250 yards broad, known as Grape cay, is 
situated 6 cables east of the point on which the town of Limon is built. Fish 
abound off the rocky ledges of this cay, and many kinds of shell fish are found 
on its shores. . 

The town of Limon is situated on the point directly opposite Grape cay; it 
dates its rise from the commencement of the railway in 1873. A wharf extending 
into deep water is projected; the railway will run along it. The ground has 
been raised from its origina] level to form a better foundation for the houses. The 
population in 1882 was about 2000. 

There is a railway from port Limon to Rio Lacie. a distance of about 70 
miles, thence a good cart road extends to San Jose (25 miles). 

The productions of this district are rubber, sarsaparilla, turtle shell, cedar- 
wood and coffee; the imports are chiefly provisions. The trade is carried 
on principally by American schooners. 

Light.—A fixed white light is exhibited from the highest point of Grape cay, 
at 60 feet above high water, visible 6 or 8 miles. 

Anchorage will be found in 64 to 7 fathoms good holding ground, about three- 
quarters of a mile south-east of Lime point. This anchorage is sheltered from 
the prevailing N.E. wind by Grape cay. 

Turtle Bogue Hill—About a mile to the northward of the Tortuga river, 
close to the beach, is a small isolated hill, which when seen from the north-east- 
ward, resembles a wedge with the thick end to the eastward, where it is 450 feet 
high. From the east and south-east it appears a rounded lump as broad as it is 
high, rising almost perpendicularly on its south side, but sloping gradually down 
to the northward, and terminating at one or two Jittle hillocks. This is the most 
remarkable object on the coast, and a most useful guide to those looking for 
Greytown from the southward, from which place it is distant 22 miles. 

Colorado River, the southernmost outlet of the San Juan de Nicaragua, 
disembogues about 18 miles to the northward of the Tortuga river. This arm 
branches off to the eastward from the main stream about 7 miles from the en- 
trance, and it is said to be deep and rapid ; the ber has 8 feet water at times, but 
it breaks so heavily as to be dangerous to boats, except under favourable circum- 
-gtances. The mud thrown out of the river discolours the sea to a considerable 
distance, even iu the dry season. 
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GREYTOWN HARBOUR is protected by a low broken peninsula, which forms, 
With the coast, a sandy inlet or basin, about three-quarters of a mile in extent, 
at the north-western or principal entrance tv the river San Juan de Nicaragua. 
In such a position, exposed tu the varying effects of su large a stream, frequent 
changes naturally take place, and not only is the depth of the harbour decreasing, 
but Arenas, the westernmoat point, which is formed by a deposit of ferrnginous 
sand, has of late years so rapidly udvanced to the westward as to close the har- 
bour except to very small vessels. The depth in the channel in 1881 was only 4 feet. 
The north side of the peninsula is bordered with shoals to the distance of about 
@ quarter of a mile, and on which the sea breaks heavily.* 

Greytown is situated on the main, and there are, or were, a few buildings 
and a flagstaff on the middle cay of the peninsula, but they are so hidden by the 
trees, and the land is so uniform in appearance for some distance on either side, 
that the place is difficult to make out from the eastward until witbin a short 
distance. 

The geographical position of the church at Greytown is lat. 10° 65’ 14" N., 
long. 83° 42’ 18” W. (officers of U.S.S. Kunsas, 1873). 

Supplies. —The water is fresh at the entrance of the river, but it will be better 
to obtain it from the wells in the town. Vegetables are generally to be had, 
but other supplies are extremely uncertain. The seine may be hauled with 
advantage, but great care must be taken of the alligators, which are apt to get in 
and damage the net. Jew fish or manatie are sometimes caught of an enormous 
size. 

Directions.—The current is always running strong to the southward of the 
port, but to the northward its strength is generally much reduced, and is some- 
times checked altogether. Nevertheless it will at all times be better and easier 
to find the harbour, to make the land well to the northward, and then coast it 
down in about 10 fathoms, especially in the season of northers, which generally 
bring down with them a southerly current. About 30 miles north-westward of 
Arenas point and 12 miles inland, there is a remarkable saddle-shaped mountain 
2678 feet high; and close to the shore 18 miles from the same point there is an 
isolated double hill (Round hill) 619 feet high, which at first sight makes like an 
island; both these objects are good guides. From this direction the town will 
be more conspicuous, which, with the low wooded land projecting to the eastward, 
will readily point out the locality of the harbour. 

By reference to the chart it will also be seen that the soundings will at once 
show whether the vessel is to the northward or southward of the port in the day 
time. Abreast Arenas point and to the southward of it there are 30 fathoms 
only 5 miles from the land, whereas, from 10 to 20 miles to the northward of that 
point, the same depth will be found at the distance of from 10 to 16 miles, so that 
in thick weather, or in the night, should the position be doubtful, a vessel may 
anchor or navigate safely by the lead. 

In the season of the breezes and northers the farther a vessel lies to the east- 


* Between 1834 and 1839 Arenas point advanced to the westward in a depth of 7 
fathoms, about 2700 feet, or at the rate of 450 feet a year. In 1859 the point 
had reached to a depth of only 15 feet, and about 200 yards from the main. In 1875 
the channel was reported to be only 30 feet in width, and at times completely closed. 
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ward of Greytown the better, as a heavy swell rolls into the entrance, which, 
with the current running out, makes the riding very uneasy.* 

The weather is thus described by Lieutenant Solly, H.M. schooner Ber- 
muda :— 

The winds from November to the beginning of March are from the northward, 
with frequent gales from the N.W.to N. March and April are fine dry months. 
From May till August the winds are north-easterly, with heavy rains. In June 
and July the winds are strong from north-eastward. as much as double-reefed 
top-sails in a large ship ; September and October light winds from S8.W. by W. to 
N.W., which completes the year. 


Vessels may anchor along the coast with safety from cape Gracias to the gulf 
of Darien; the strongest winds, as they blow off or along the coast, would always 
insure an anchored vessel going to sea. The sea-breezes are very uncertain ; 
sometimes there are not any for a fortnight. 

While remaining at this port from the middle to the latter end of September 
the thermometer ranged from 84 to 79 degrees. The aneroid averaged 29°92 to 
80°10, and barometer from 29°90 to 30°02 ; rain every day some time or the other 
in the twenty-four hours, and the feel of the air was damp and unwholesome. 
The heaviest rain appears to precede the moon's passing the meridian by about 
6 or 6 hours; this map be incidental. 

In January and February, from the paucity of rain up the country, the water 
of the river is clear, and the whole port averages a fuot less water. | 

The rise and fall of tide is about one foot ; high water at full and change at one 
o'clock. There never is an inward stream, the current being constautly vut to 
the N.N.W. for about 2 miles, and then mergiug into the S.S.E. current of the 
coast.” 

The following remarks on the coast of Mosquito and Veragua, are by Com- 
mander B. Pim, H.M.S. Gorgon, 1861 :— 


“The intermediate cuast line extending from cape Graciss to Aspinwall or 
Colon, is for the most part low and uninteresting, although in some places, even 
in Mosquito, a spur of the great central chain of mountains reaches quite to the 
sea-shore, and diversifies the otherwise monotonous aspect by slight, cliffy, pro- 
jecting headlands. Numerous rivers of more or less volume interseet the country ; 
but they all have a dangerous bar, and therefore none but light draught vessels: 
can be used for their navigation. From cape Gracias as far south as Blewfield 
lagoon many islands and coral reefs are distributed at a greater or less distance 
from the shore, but from the latter place right round to Navy bay the sea.is sin- 
gularly free from any impediment to navigation. The land is clothed to the 
water's edge with dense tropical vegetation, which gives to it a very uniform 
appearance, For miles on either side of Greytown or San Juan de Nicaragua, 
the general aspect is so unvaried that it is often very difficult to distinguish the 
proper anchorage: the ships, however well navigated, frequently miss the 

entrance, and falling to leeward, take days to beat up against the wind and 
" currents.” 


* It.is intended by the United States of America shortly to commence the construction 
of an interoceanic canal by the Nicaragua route, starting from Greytown harbour, thence 
by the course of the San Juan river, lake Nicaragua, and through the valley of the Rio 
Grande, terminating at Port Brito, on the Pacific Ocean (June 1888). | 
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The CoasT.—From point Arenas the coast bends to the N.N.W., about 30 
miles, to Punta Gorda, off which there are two or three small rocks; thence the 
coast trends N.E. by N. for 12 miles to Monkey point. The shore between, 
known as Matina bight, is generally low; it is everywhere clean and safely 
navigable by the lead. Distant 10 miles southward of Punta Gorda, is the Corn 
river, having a bar across its mouth that breaks with the least swell, so that the 
river is seldom accessible, even for canoes. Five miles southward of Corn river 
is Round hill, the remarkable hill, 619 feet high, already alluded to, -which lies 
near the beach, and makes from the offing like an island. It serves as a land- 
mark for vessels bound for Greytown. 

Abreast Round hill the edge of soundings is about 17 miles distant; thence it 
takes a north-easterly direction, and on the parallel of Monkey point it is 28 miles 
off. The depths are regular, gradually decreasing towards the shore upon a 
muddy bottom, with the exception of a small knoll lying about 6 miles from the 
eige, and N.E. by N. 8 miles from Arenas point, where the depth suddenly 
changes from 30 to 14 fathoms, and again deepens inside to 22 fathoms, which 
may be a useful guide in the night or thick weather.* 

‘In moderate weather, vessels of too large a draught to enter Greytown harbour 
may anchor anywhere in Matina bight, as most convenient; but in northers, or 
strong N.E. winds, so heavy a short-topping sea rolls in, that it will be better to 
remain under sail, or proceed to either Great Corn island or to an anchorage 
under Pearl cay point. 

About 4} miles northward of Gorda point is Rama river, with 5 feet water on 
the bar, which generally breaks. This river is reported to flow upwards of 80 
miles, and is navigable to a qonsiderable distance by the canoes of the Rama 
Indians, whose settlements reach far in the interior; there is also a small village 
just within the mouth on the right bank, About 2 miles westward of Gorda point 
is a little rivulet of good water. 

Paxaro Bovo, the largest of the islands off this part of the coast, lies East 4 
miles from the mouth of the Rama, and 8.S.W. 4 W. 54 miles from Monkey 
point; it is thickly wooded, 155 feet high, steep-to, and between jt and the main 
the depths are from 6 to 8 fathoms. When seen from eastward it has the appear- 
ance of a small green conical hill, but from the southward it forms like a wedge, 
with the thin end to the eastward. 

Monkey Point forms the south end of a rounded promontory 2 miles in extent 
north and soutb, and consists of three remarkable headlands, of which the 
northern is a black bluff 90 feet high. The centre one is a red conical hill about 
100 feet high ; and the southernmost is rocky, but somewhat lower than the other 
two. E. by S. half a mile from the middle bluff is a small woody cay about 60 
feet high at its north-west end, whence it slopes down like a wedge; it is steep-to 
all round, and there are 4 fathoms between it andthe main. Between the 
middle and northern headlands the coast is foul to the distance of half a mile. 
About a mile to the southward of Monkey point there are two more similar islets, 


with 3 fathoms water inside them. 
Gorgon Bay.—Westward of Monkey point, between it and Little Monkey 


a ae! 


* A patch with less than 10 fathoms is also said to exist beyond the supposed 100- 
fathom line, eastward of Greytown, in ar lat, 10° 59’ N., long. 83° 30’ W. 
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point, the shore forms a bay or cove, extending north-west about 2 miles, with a 
depth of 34 fathoms on muddy bottom; its extent from point to point being 
nearly 5 miles. here is good anchorage in it, with Monkey point N.E. by E., 
and the southernmost eay off the point, E.3S. Several small streams of excel- 
lent water, easily got at, run through the beach to the westward of the point. 

This anchorage is completely sheltered from the Northers, the only destructive 
winds on the coast :- hurricanes are unknown. 

The undulation caused by the strong trade-wind rolls into the bay between 
Monkey point and the islands, it is therefore more prudent to anchor about 1} 
wiles off-shore in 44 fathoms, than go closer in. 

The coast from Black bluff trends N. by W. 4 W. 23 miles to the entrance 
of Blewtield lagoon, and is all along very low and swampy, the tops of the trees 
being from 40 to 60 feet above the sea; about 10 miles to the northward of the 
bluff. however, is a small ridge of low red cliffs. At 5 miles farther on there is 
a shallow opening a mile wide, through which canoes pass into the Blewfield 
lagoon, although the bar generally breaks heavily. 

For a distance of about 6 miles from Black bluff the coast is clean and bold, 
but from thence to Blewfield bluff it is skirted by cays and reefs, which are ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

French Cay.—At the distance of 7 miles N. 3 E. from Black bluff is an islet, 
known as French cay, which lies about 4 miles off the coast, and is about 90 feet 
high, with a reef running out from it to the south-westward for three-quarters of 
a mile. There isa clear channel inside of French cay, but it is recommended to 
keep to the eastward, as the ground is very foul north-westward of the Sisters 
and Pigeon cays. : 

Pigeon and Sister Cays.—About 44 miles N.W. of French eay lies Pigeon 
eay. It makes from the eastward like a saddle ; the southern part is 110 feet 
high. About a mile eastward is a small detached breaker, and half a mile north- 
westward is a white rock 50 feet high, with some trees upon it. There are two 
small cays named the Sisters, about three-quarters of a mile off the coast, two 
miles southward of Pigeon cay; and a dangerous detached coral patch1} miles 
eastward of the Sisters. 

About half-way between Pigeon cay and the Black bluff, and in about latitude 
11° 44’, is the mouth of a lagoon, in the neighbourhood of which the sea-coast is 
very low. 

BLEWFIELD BLUFF, marking the north side of the entrance to Blewfield 
lagoon, lies in lat. 11° 59’ 20" N., long. 83° 40’ 18’ W. It forms a small penin- 
sula projecting to the south-westward, Joined to the main by a low narrow neck 
of land. This bluff is higher than any other part of the coast, and makes like an 
island in almost every direction ; it is about 120 feet high, and bold-to, with low 
steep cliffs of red clay. 

A dangerous coral patch, of 8 feet, on which the sea generally breaks, lies 
S. by E. 2} miles from the south part of the bluff. The anchorage for vessels 
unable to cross the bar of the lagoon lies between this shoal and the bluff. This 
anchorage is exposed to the regular breezes, but there is plenty of room to weigh, 
and a clear bank to windward. Another coral patch similar to the former, lies 
about 24} miles farther to the southward, in the same line of bearing from the 
bluff, with as little as 6 feet. 

BLEWFIELD LAGOON.—This lagoon is commodious and safe for vessels of 
a small size. It receives from the N.W. a large river, up which vessels drawing 
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10 feet water may sail for many miles. During the months of May and June, 
there are occasionally in the vicinity of the lagoon, fresh land winds from the 
West to N.W., with heavy rain for two or three days, and afterwards showery ; 
but in July strong S.E. winds and torrents of rain. 

A narrow slip of land, named Deer island, lies between the two entrances of 
the lagoon, and extends nearly north and south for about 84 miles, and forms a 
sinall concavity. It is nearly half a mile broad, and the trees on it are about 60 
feet in height. It is necessary for entering the lagoon to pass the north end of 
this island, keeping along the northern shore. A cay, named Casada isle, lies off 
the N.E. extremity of Deer island, and has from 5 to 3 fathoms near it, shoaling 
thence gradually to 3 and 2 feet. Casada isle bears W. by N. 3 N. from the outer 
anchorage in 5 fathoms. 

When going in, keep over on the starboard hand, close along the west side of 
the bluff. The best anchorage is just to the northward of the N.W. point of the 
bluff in 4 or 5 fathoms, muddy bottom. Above the anchorage the water becomes 
very shallow. There is a settlement about 4 miles W. by N. from the northern 
entrance, where there are from 700 to 800 inhabitants. 

About 8 miles southward of Blewfield bluff is another entrance into the lagoon, 
round the south end of Deer island. This entrance is only fit for canoes, as it 
has a shallow bar acruss the mouth, over which the sea generally breaks. The 
Opening is a mile wide ; the land on the south side of it projects in a point to the 
north-eastward. The southern part of Deer island is very low, and should not 
be appruached nearer than 8} miles, or in 8 fathoms, as the ground is very 
irregular, with shoal corally heads, which are almost imperceptible. 

Guano Gay bears S. by E. about 7 miles from Blewfield bluff, and lies about 
24 miles off shore. It is a very small cay, about 40 feet high, with red cliffs, and 
covered with vegetation. The space to the westward and southward of this cay 
is very foul, being full of rocks and shoals. In order to clear the shoals within 
aod to the northward of it, the cay should not be brought to the southward of 
S. by W., till within 2 miles of the bluff. 

Cayman Rock, lying about 2 miles off the coast, and distant 6 miles N. 4 E. 
from Blewfield bluff. is a barren rock about 25 feet high, with 6 and 7 fathoms 
close to it all round, and a clear channel with from 3 to 6 fathoms between it and 
the shore. 

PEARL CAY LAGOON .—About 21 miles N. } E. from Blewfield bluff is the 
entrance of Pearl cay lagoon; the coast between is nearly straight with a sandy 
beach. About 9} miles to the southward of the bar of Pearl Cay lagoon, is a 
small green mound forming a projecting point in a southerly direction, named 
False Blewfield, in the vicinity of which the land is very low, and the general 
height of the trees is from 30 to 40 feet. 

Pearl Cay lagoon is very extensive, and reaches for 20 miles to the northward 
of the entrance. There is a bar formed about a mile outside the mouth to the 
south-eastward, with only 8 feet on it at low water, which breaks, except in very 
fine weather. Inside the bar there are from 2 to 44 fathoms for about 3 miles 
up, beyond which it is very shallow. There is arise and fall of about 2 feet at 
springs. High water at lh. 45m. 

There are several small settlements, or trading posts, on the western shore, the 
largest of which, named English bank, is situated about 4 miles south-westward 


gf the entrance ; another lies about 4 oo farther to the westward, and there is 
* 
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‘one at the northern extremity about 20 miles distant, named Old bank. They 
are inbabited by Indians, with a few British traders, but not so numervus as at 
‘Blewfield ; at English bank there are about 40 huts. 

From the entrance of Pearl Cay lagoon the direction and distance to Pearl Cay 
or Parattee point (named also point Loro) is N.E. by E. 8 miles, having between 
a deep bay which affords shelter during northerly winds in 4 or 5 fathoms, muddy 
bottom. The shore of this bay is thickly wooded. the tops of the trees being from 
100 to 140 feet high. It is very shallow for upwards of 2 miles from the shore, 
A dangerous reef extends off Pearl Cay point for about 2 miles, whilst E-. by 8. 
3 miles from the point, is the Maroon knoll. half a mile in extent. 

There is a remarkable round bill, named Cookra hill, 9 miles S.W. 3 W. from 
_the bar of Pearl Cay lagoon ; it is 587 feet high, and stands about 5 miles 
inland. It is visible from the Great Corn island, whence it bears nearly West. 
There is a similar hill 14 miles to the southward, at the back of Blewfield 
lagoon, 483 feet high. These are the only hills along the coast between cape 
Gracias and Blewfield lagoon, and are very useful as landmarks. 

GREAT CORN ISLAND lies E. by S. 3 S. 29 miles from Pearl Cay point, and 
is 24 miles in length, N.N.E. and S.S.W., and about 2 miles broad. There are 
three small hills on it, of which the centre one, named mount Pleasant, 370 feet 
high, is the highest, and may be seen 6 or 7 leagues off. The shores are foul, 
the whole island being surrounded by a reef, extending nearly a mile outward; 
but there are some breaks in it by which the coast may be approached, and which 
serve for anchorages. Of these, there are two on the west side of the island; 
the first, or norther: most lies West from the central hill; and the second is at 
the south-west part of the island, separated from the former by a reef, whieh ex- 
tends tothe S.W. There is good shelter from N.W. winds in Long bay on the 
east side of the island ; the best anchorage is in 6 fathoms, with mount Pleasant 
N. by W. and the north-east extreme of the islet N.E. by N. 

A dangerous reef lines the north side of the island, and lies rather more than 
8 mile from the shore, inside of whieh is a harbuur named Sand-fly bay, which is 

‘only fit for small eraft. 
Great Corn island, being free of swamps, is considered remarkably healthy, 
‘and it is fertile. The tropical fruits and vegetables, cottun, corn, coffee, and the 
sugar-cane grow in great perfection. There are also plenty of poultry, pigs, and 
cattle, and a few horses ; the cattle, however, are mostly grazed on Little Corn 
island. The greater part of the shore is fringed with a deep grove of cocoa-nut 
trees, which yield so abundantly that the nuts and oil form an article of export, 
together with turtle-shells, cattle, and a small quantity of cotton. 

This island has no springs, and bears evident features of volcanic origin ; large 
boulders of porous lava being strewed about the beaches and in several parts of 
the interior. A bridle road Jeads all round the island ; and it is a most convenient 
spot to obtain refreshments, and recruit the health of a vessel’s crew. 

In 1875 there were about 300 inhabitants, principally descendants of liberated 
Africans ; these managed their own affairs, being free from foreign interference. 
The chief settler, who occupied a large portion of the extreme south end of the 
island, and whose house may be seen through a luxuriant grove of bread fruit 
trees on the summit of the ridge, acted as principal magistrate. 

Blowing Rock.—At the distance of 74 miles S.S.E. from Quin bluff is an 
‘isolated rock, about 10 feet above the level of the sea, named the Blowing rock. 
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It is about the size of a boat, and has 10 and 12 fathoms close to it. Ata short 
distance the rock presents an appearance of three men standing up iu a boat ; 
it is very dangerous at night. 

Little Corn Island, about 14 miles long from N.W. to S.E., and half a mile 
broad, lies N.N.E. 8 miles from Great Corn island. Tuis islet is easily distin- 
guished from Great Corn islet, as the former gradually slopes from the centre to 
the extremities, while the latter may be recognised by mount Pleasant, the hill 
before mentioned. Little Corn island is sufiiciently clean on the west side, and 
may be approached to half a mile, attention being paid to the lead; but from the 
south-east point to the north-west puint, a reef extends from half to three-quarters 
of a mile off the eastern side, on the edye of which there are 34 fathoms water, 
On the west side there is anchorage sheltered from the breezes, in 44 fathoms 
water, which will be found about half a mile from the beach. A snug cove, 
named Pelican bay, lies on the south-west side. It is quite open, with reguler 
soundings and clear bottom, from & to 4 fathoms; but from the north-west point 
of the anchorage a small spit of 24 and 3 fathoms extends about a quarter of a 
mile. The bank of soundings does not extend beyond 17 miles eastward of the 
island, where there is no bottom at 95 fathoms. 

The northerly winds commence about the first full moon in October and con- 
tinue till February. sometimes March, during which time the current sets so 
strong to the southward. that without a slant and a fresh breeze there is great 
difficulty in getting to the northward. In October, before the wind becomes 
settled, heavy squalls, with torrents of rain, are succeeded by intervals of 
calms. 

The COAST from Pearl Cay point is nearly straight for 100 miles in a northerly 
direction as far as Brangmans bluff, being bounded along the whole length by a 
dark sandy beach, upon which the surf breaks with great violence, and renders 
landing difficult and often dangerous. 

The interior is low, and a great portion consists of extensive swamps and 
lagoons, which drain into the sea; the tops of the trees are from €0 to 120 feet 
above the sea. Numerous streams fall into the sea along this seaboard, and 
about 17 miles northward of Pearl Cay point, is a haul-over for canoes into the 
north end of Pearl cay lagoon. The cvast between Pearl Cay point and Rio 
Grande, as well as 10 miles northward of it, is skirted by clusters of small cays 
and dangerous shoals, rendering it inaccessible to anything larger than a coaster 
well acquainted with the inshore navigation. Northward of Man-of-war cays, 
with the exception of the Fox reef, at the south point of the Wounta river, the 
shore is everywhere clean, and safely navigable by the lead; the soundings 
gradually decrease towards it, and there are from 4 to 6 fathoms over fine sand, 
Within 2 miles of the beach. About 24 miles northward of Rio Grande is a small 
ridge of wooded land 150 feet high, which, overtopping the neighbouring trees 
forms a conspicuous object ; and about 28 miles farther north, are several 
remarkable mounds 80 -feet high, having on their northern side a low neck of 
land, over which canoes are hauled into the Tongula lagoon, in bad weather. 
At 19 miles northward of these mounds is Brangmans bluff. 

Rio Grande, the first stream deserving the name of river, falls into the sea 
about 30 miles from Pearl Cay point, abreast Tyra cays. There are 6 feet water 
over the bar, which is more accessible than others farther north, being slightly 
shektered by adjacent cays. On its banks are several Indian settlements, only a 
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short distance from the coast; the course of the river is unknown to traders, but 
it is said to be navigable nearly 200 miles. 

North creek lies 17 miles northward of the Rio Grande, but it is an unim- 
portant stream. 

King Gays lie about 12 miles northward of the north-east cays of Pearl Cay 
group, and from & to 12 miles off shore, They consist of four small cays, occupy- 
ing a space of about 3 miles; there is, however, a dangerous rock, with only 2 
feet water on it, 34 miles to the southward, which bears S.W. by S. from the 
easternmost cay, and S.E. + S. from the south-west cay. The latter cay issandy ; 
and between it and the main the depths are 6 to 9 fathoms, but between it and 
Pear! cays there are several foul spots. 


Tyra Cays consist of three islets on a coral ledge 8 miles in extent, N.E. and 
8.W., the latter extremity being 6 miles off shore, with 7 to 8 fathoms between. 
Tyra rock, at the north-eastern extremity of the ledge, is a small rock 8 feet 
high, steep-to on its east side, lying N. by E. 4 miles from the northernmost 
King cay ; S.E. 7 miles from the Man-of-war cays; and E. by N. 18 miles from 
the entrance of Rio Grande. Great Tyra, somewhat larger, and clothed with 
trees 60 feet high, lies S.W. by S. 44 miles from Little Tyra ; whilst S.S E. three- 
quarters of a mile from Great Tyra, is Seal cay, asmall barren rock 10 feet high. 
A mile from this cay in an easterly direction, is a dangerous breaker. 


Mian-of-War Gays consist of four small low islets, covered with trees and brush 
wood. The three easternmost lie close together, and form between them a little 
harbour for fishing vessels. The fourth lie a mile westward, the channel between 
being clean with 10 fathoms water. At half a mile northward of the latter lies 
a small barren rock; and N.E. 1} miles from the eastern cays is a similar one 
called Egg rock, 6 feet above the water and steep-to. A dangerous isolated 
breaker lies S.W. ¢ S. 1} miles from the western islet, and 7 miles from the main 
land; the soundings between it and the shore are from 6 to 7 fathoms. 

Rivers.—The Walpasiksa joins the sea 80 miles northward of Rio Grande, 
and has a bar of 3 feet water, which breaks heavily. At 3} miles farther on, the 
Prince Apulca disembogues, which has a dangerous bar of only 8 feet, but it is 
ascended by large canoes to a considerable distance. About 5 miles northward 
of the Brince Apulca is the Wounta, with a bar of 4 feet water. The entrance 
is about a mile wide; and abreast the south point, 14 miles from the shore, is 
Fox reef, a rocky ledge 14 miles in length north and south, which breaks, and is 
steep-to. Between the Wounta and Prince Apulca are some remarkable lofty 
palmetto trees. The Wava, which empties itself 21 miles northward of the 
Wounta, and 123 miles from Brangmans bluff, issues from a large lagoon close 
to the shore, A bar of 4 feet water runs across the entrance, and after rains the 
muddy water from the lagoon discolours the sea.to some distance. Northward 
of the Wava lagoon is Para lagoon, with a communication between the two for 
canoes. 

The COAST.—Brangmans bluff is a bold headland, about 150 feet high; 
about 9 miles south-west of it is a ridge of red clay cliffs, about half a mile in 
extent, and 60 feet high. 

Westward of the bluff the mountains of the interior reach an elevation of 1000 
feet, about 25 miles from the sea; but they are seldom visible. Close to the 
south end of the red cliffs is a small stream of good water. The depth is 3 
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fathoms within half a mile of the beach, and 5 fathoms 2 miles distant, aud the 
shore al] along is equally clean. 

From Brangman’s bluff the coast trends in a N.E. direction for 7 miles to the 
river Hueson, which has a dangerous bar of only 2 feet water, and 10 miles 
beyond the river is Owasterra creek, with a village of huts at the entrance. 

From the river Hneson the shore curves northward for 15 miles to Gordo 
point, a ronnded point without any salient feature, but marked by a few huts. 
Thence the shore trends N. bv W. } W. on almost a straight line for 25 miles, 
then N. by E. 9 miles to Gracias harbour. "A short leagne northward of the 
huts, is Duckwara creek, with a shifting bar of only 3 feet. The north point of 
the river is sandy ; and on the south point is a clump of trees, 60 feet high, and 
an Indian village in the midst of a small cultivated savanna. About 5 miles 
farther on is Sandy Bay river, which enters the sea over a bar of 4 feet water, 
and communicates with a small lagoon about 2 miles from the entrance, on the 
shore of which is a village. 

The entrance to Wano lagoon lies 20 miles from Sandy Bay river, and 7 miles 
southward of Cape Gracias harbour. This extensive lake admits small canoes, 
and communicates with the Sandy river lagoon, and as the entrance is a mile 
across, it is easily recognised. 

Throughout this long line of 56 miles the shore offers precisely similar features 
to thuse to the southward of the red cliffs, except that the small openings instead 
of leading intofrivers serve as draius to shallow lagoons of great extent, navigable 
for smal] canoes. The coast is everywhere clean and bold, and there are 5 
fathoms water within about 14 miles of the beach. 

CAPE GRACIAS HARBOUR.—Cape Gracias & Dios, in lat. 15° 0’ N., long. 
83° 11’ W.,, is the north-east extreme of the Mosquito coast, and of the great delta 
of the river Wanks. The land about it is everywhere low and swampy, and the 
tops of the trees are about 8() feet above the sea. From cape Gracias a low narrow 
neck of land, which formerly consisted of three separate cays, sweeps around to the 
south-west, joining the mainland about 6 miles from the cape, and enclosing 2 shal- 
low lagoon, about 4 miles in length, ina N.E.and S.W. direction, and with an aver- 
age breadth of 14 miles, known as Cape Gracias harbour. One branch of the river 
Wanks empties into this harbour, and the debris therefrom has had the effect of 
greatly lessening the depth of water. The only entrance from sea faces eastward ; 
it is distant about 3 miles south-west of cape Gracias, but it is very narrow, and 
a vessel drawing more than 6 feet cannot cross the bar. The bar constantly 
breaks, and the tide ebbs and flows across it at the rate of 2 knots per hour, 
spring tides more. 

From the cays inclosing the harbour a flat mud bank extends gradually off to 
the eastward into 3 fathoms, at the distance of about a mile, when it increases to 
_ 4and 5 fathoms, and the ground is everywhere clean, with regular soundings up 
to the cays in the offing. 

Cape Gracias harbour is now only accessible to coasters, and they must not 
depend upon the depth or position of the channel across the bar. There is good 
holding ground for large vessels a little more than two miles S.W. of the 
entrance, in 44 or 4 fathoms, muddy bottom, about 1 mile from the shore. 

Tides —It is high water, full and change, in the harbour at 10h. 30m. 
and the rise is about 2 feet, but uncertain. 

Supplies.—A small Indian village is scattered along the western shore of Cape 
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Gracias harbour, from which might be obtained a small supply of cattle, poultry, 
and vegetables. Wood may be cut on the cay, and water obtained by digging 
wells on the main, but the latter is not very good, except in the rainy season. 
The principal settlement of the Mosquitos, and the residence of the king, is 
situated on the banks of the river, about 5 days’ journey from the harbour, from 
whence are brought, for barter, gums, sarsaparilla, vegetables, fruit, hides, and 
canoes in the rough. The inhabitants at the harbour are generally engaged in 
fishing in the neighbouring lagoons, and at the cays, in the turtle season. 

ALBUQUERQUE CAYS.—Having described the coast, with the cays and reefs 
lying on the bank cuastward of it, a few observations will be necessary respecting 
the islands and shoals that lie farther off the land, and out of soundings. 

The Albuquerque or 8.8. W. cays, two very low cays, are the southernmost of 
the outlying islets off the coast of Mosquito. The extent of the bank of sand and 
coral upon which the cays rest is about 5 miles, and it is almost circular in form. 
There is great difficulty in getting into the centre of the bank, even in a small 
boat, on account of the numerous rocky heads, which lie about in all directions.* 

Albuquerque cays lie on the parallel of Great Corn island, from which they are 
distant 68 miles to the eastward, and bear S. by W., 20 miles, from the south 
end of St. Andrew island. These cays are composed of coral and sand, each 
about 1} cables in extent, with some cocoa-nut trees and samphire grass upon 
them. The northernmost is 6 feet above the sea, the southernmust only 4 feet, 
and lies S.S.E. 4 E. 14 cables from the former. The latter islet is in Jat. 12°10’ 
N., long. 81° 50’ 28” W. The fishermen from St. Andrew island visit them in 
the turtling season. 

There is a elear bottom on the south-west part of the bank, where sandy and 
good anchorage may be obtained in 6 to 8 fathoms, with the northern of the 
two cays, between the bearings of E. by N. and E.S.E. about a third of a mile 
within the edge of the bank. During the night the bank must not be approached 
on any part. 

The eastern part of the reef, about a mile from the edge of the bank, is very 
dangerous, particularly on the northern, eastern, and southern sides, which are 
steep-to; at the north-east elbow there are two small boat channels, available in 
fine weather. There are no breakers, except with strong breezes, to the south- 
ward of the cays, on the edge, yet there are numerous rocky heads with 12 feet 
water over them, and 3 or 4 fathoms between them ; the edge is here 1} miles 
distant from the southern cay. 

ST. ANDREW ISLAND, about 7 miles long from north to south, with an 
average breadth of about a mile, lies E.N.E. 80 miles from Great Corn island, 
and 40 miles from the edge of the Mosquito bank; the Entrance island at S.W. 
cove being in lat. 12° 31’ 40” N., long. 81° 48’ 40” W. It is said that the island 
was first regularly settled by a few of the famous buccaneers, and that some of 
their descendants are still among the inhabitants. In 1789 St. Andrew island 
was taken possession of by the Spaniards; in 1834 it contained 600 inhabitants, 


* The existing plan of this reef is altogether incorrect as regards soundings. In some 
places where 5 and 6 fathoms are marked on the chart, there are not more than 5 feet. 
Rocky heads of coral formation, with from 5 to 12 feet over them, are sticking up all 
over the spaces marked on the chart as having from 4 to 6 fathoms. (U.S, Hydrographic 
Office.) 
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speaking the English language. It now belongs to the United States of 
Colombia, and is the seat of government of the territory of St. Andres and St. 
Louis de Providencia, which comprises St. Audrew, Old Providence, and the 
neighbouring cays. The population of these islands aud cays amounts to about 
8,000. (1875). 

St. Andrew island is considered very hexalthy and extremely fertile; cattle, 
poultry, vegetables and fruit are in great abundance, and it annually exports a 
considerable quantity of cotton. There are no running streams, but excellent 
spring water is obtained by digging wells on any part of the island. 

A ridge of hills rising half a mile from the north end, runs through the island 
to within 14 miles of the south point, which rises rather abruptly on the west 
side. Upon it are three elevations, somewhat above the main ridge, 340 feet 
high, which upon a north and south bearing appear ae two hills. 

The nortn end of the island is very foul to the distance of a mile, but a spit of 
bank runs off outside the foul ground to the distance of » mile, upon which the 
depths are from 6 to 20 fathoms on coral sand. 

About three-quarters of a mile N. by E. 4 E. from the north extreme of the 
island, is a cluster of low rocks, about a cable iu extent, called the Blowing rocks, 
from the great height of the waves which break over them in northerly winds. 
A shallow ledge extends 3 cables N.E. and the same distance Souti: of them ; 
but there are 5 fathoms 2 cables westward of them. Between the south end of 
the ledge and the north point of the island is a clear channel for coasters, about 
3 cables wide. 

Half a mile S.E. by E. from the Blowing rocks is a low islet about a cable 
in diameter, named Johnny cay. It has upon it a remarkable grove of cucoa- 
nut-trees, the tops of which are about 50 feet above the sea. Between the 
cay and Blowing rocks is another good channel for coasters drawing less than 12 
feet. 

St. Andrew Harbour.—A dry reef sweeps round the north-east extreme of St 
Andrew island, from Johnny cay, at the distance of three-quarters of a mile from 
Lawrence pvint, and thence trends southerly, skirting the shore 14 miles off until 
Levers hill bears W.3S. It is all along so steep that the edge of soundings is 
not a quarter of 4 mile distant. At the above point it becomes broken and the 
edge of the bank turns suddenly towards the shore, which it skirts all along to 
the south point of the island at the distance of half a mile. This part is also 
very foul to within 8 cables of the beach; but from the south point a narrow spit 
of bank runs off S.S.W. about a mile, with depths from 8 to 20 fathoms, which 
affords a slight warning.* 

Anchorage.—The northern portion of the reef being dry and solid forms a 
breakwater within which is excellent anchorage for vessels of 18 feet draught. 
On tlie inner part of the reef, nearly a mile from the beach (which nearly bounds 
this side of the island) S. ¢ E. from Lawrence point, and E. 3 S. from Mays hill, 
is a small low bushy islet called Haine cay, and olose to the northward of it isa 
narrow ridge of dry sand known as Fuse cay. The channel into the harbour lies 
about three-quarters of a mile southward of these cays ; it is about 3 cables wide, 


+ 


* The banks in St. Andrew harbour are reported to be growing up (H.M.S. Contese, 
1878). 
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but, heing obstructed by two shoals, is very intricate and dangerous to a stranger. 
With the assistance of a pilot, however, a vessel may carry 34 fathoms over the 
bar into secure anchorage in 6 fathoms. 

Directions.—In approaching the harbour from the southward, stand in with 
Lawrence point just open eastward of Haine cay N. } W., until a remarkable 
cliff at the north end of the high lands comes a little open to the eastward of a 
low mangrove point, upon which there are a few cocoa-nut trees, bearing N.N.W. 
This course will then lead over the bar, between the edge of the eastern reef, and 
the detached shoals, which may be seen from aloft: and when Haine cay bears 
N.E. anchor in 6 fathoms, sandy bottom. In approaching from eastward with 
the wind well to northward, run down with Levers house W. } S., and striking 
the tail of the bank in 5 fathoms, with Johnny cay just open eastward of Law- 
rence point N. by W. 3 W., (very close marks) haul gradually up until the leading 
mark given above comes on. 

South-West Cove.—The south end of the island is of moderate height and 
woody ; thence the western shore presents very little feature, being composed of 
rocky ledges and cliffs. The soundings only extend a quarter of a mile off shore, 
which is clean and bold with 5 to 12 fathoms, within 14 cables of the shore. 

The only indentation of any importance is about 24 miles from the south point, 
where, under Levers hill, the shore forms a small bight, in which is good tem- 
porary anchorage in 7 fathoms on clear sandy bottom ; the western extreme of the 
land bearing N. by W. 3 W., and the entrance of a cove from N.E. by E. to 
E. } N. about 1} to 2 cables from the shore. 

The entrance of the cove above mentioned is only 120 feet wide, but it opens 
into a basin nearly 2 cables in extent where a vessel may lie along side the northern 
' ghore and careen in safety. It willof course be necessary to warp in, and it will 
be better to do so by the stern; dropping an anchor just within the entrance and 
mooring with hawsers to the shore on either side. In this way two or three small 
vessels may lie here in safety, lashed alongside each other. 

COURTOWN BaANK.—This bank lies 15 miles E.S.E. from the south point of 
St. Andrew island. The extent of the bank is 74 miles N.N.W. and S.S.E. with 
a breadth varying from 1} to 2 miles. The reef surrounds three small cays, 
which lie on the southern end of the bank, whilst a curved barrier reef marks the 
northern end. The cays are composed of sand and coral, and lie east and west 
of each other; they are known as the E.S.E. cays from their position with regard 
to St. Andrew island. 

The eastern cay about a mile from the edge of the bank, and 2 miles from the 
south end, is about a quarter of a mile long, 4 feet high, and clothed with sam- 
phire and dwarf bushes. The Middle cay W. by S.34 8.1} miles from the above 
is 6 feet high, and besides bushes, has upon it a grove of cocoa-nut trees. This 
cay is in lat. 12° 24’ N., long..81° 28’ 27" W., and lies E. by S.} S. 16 miles from 
the south end of St. Andrew. The western islet, very small and low, covered 
with dwarf bushes, lies W. by N., about 4 cables from Middle cay, and about the 
same distance from the edge of soundings. There is also a dry sand bore, 
N.W. } W., 1} miles from the eastern cay. 

Water may be procured by digging wells on the Middle and East cays ; it is, 
however, rather brackish, but made use of by the fishermen, whose tem- 
porary huts will be seen on all the cays during the turtling months, from March 
to August. : 
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Anchorage may be had on the edge of the bank, but extreme care is required 
not to shoot in more than a cable. The centre and west side of the bank are full 
of shallow rocky patches, with veins of deep water bet ween them. 

OLD PROVIDENCE ISLAND —This island is about 4 miles long, and 23 in 
its greatest breadth. It is situated 125 miles from the nearest part of the Mos- 
quit» coast, 38 miles from the nearest portion of the edge of the Mosquito bank. 
It is visible from a distance of about 40 miles, and can be easily distinguished 
from the neighbouring island of St. Andrew by the curious outline of its abrupt 
and peaked mountains. St. Andrew, from which it may be seen in clear weather, 
bears from it S. by W. 4 W., 47 miles. Its centre is mountainous, and within a 
short compass rises intu three peaks nearly of the same altitude, the highest 
being 1190 feet above the sea. From these heights large rugged irregniar spura 
branch off to almost all parts of the island, terminating at the shore in peaked 
hills from 300 to 700 feet high. Split hill, near the northern end of the island, 
is 550 feet in height, and has the extraordinary appearance of a hill having been, 
by some sudden convulsion of nature, rent in twain as far as one-third down from 
its summit. It is peaked on either side of the chasm, which is about 60 feet wide 
and 80 feet deep. 

At the northern end of Old Providence lies the small island of Catalina, 
separated by a narrow fordable channel of from 40 to 60 yards wide. The har- 
bour is formed by the coast of the two islets, and affords secure anchorage in 
from 2 to 3} fathoms, and although open to winds from N.W. to S.W., the reefs 
in that direction form a barrier to the setting in of a heavy sea. Morgan head, a 
remarkable rock, nearly detached from the south-west point of Catalina island, 
rising 40 feet above the sea, presents, on entering the harbour, a striking resem- 
blance to a man’s head. To enter the harbour a pilot's assistance is necessary.* 

The island of Old Providence is surrounded by an extensive bank of coral and 
coarse sand, which stretches to the northward for 10} miles. At the distance of 
three-quarters of a mile from the eastern side, a reef, in many parts dry, extends 
in a northerly direction till within about 3 miles of the N.E. angle of the bank, 
whence it trends West across the bank for 2} miles, having at its western 
extremity a small islet, known as Low cay. a few feet above the water, composed 
of coral, sand, or stones, brought there by fishermen from the islands. This reef, 
binding the eastern shore of the island, extends to, and terminates at, a distance 
of 1} miles from its southern point, whence the soundings extend in a south- 
western direction from 2} to 3 miles. The sea almost constantly breaks on the 
reef, so that it can be discovered long before the bank is approached, and 
although a depth of from 8 to 5 fathoms water may be found in the openings 
in the reef, yet a passage is seldom attempted, except in small vessels. The 
corally heads within, to the westward of the reef, are very numerous and danger- 
ous, and some small wooded cays ure situated to the northward of the islands. 

Isabel.—The chief settlement on Providence, named Isabel, stands on the 
northern end of the island at the head of Catalina harbour, close to the channel 
between the two islands. The largest house in this village is estimated to be in 
lat. 13° 22’ 54” N., long. 81° 22' W. Thence a rough bridle road extends round 
the island. 


* There is generally 2 feet less water in the channels leading to this harbour than is 
shown on the present Admiralty chart; the coral banks in the harbour also have grown 
up. (Nav.-Lieut. H. Baynham, H.M.8S, Woodlark, 1875). 
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Supplies.— Providence is visited by the traders of the coast between St. Blas 
and cape Gracias, the principal of which are from Greytown. The staple export 
is cotton, which is planted in June, and gathered from December tu May. and is 
cultivated, more or less, by every one. This with turtle-shell and a few hides 
are the chief articles of trade. Good stock and fruits are plentiful, and fish 
abound on the banks. 

The watering-place for ships is situated on the western shore, at 2} miles from 
the anchorage in the harbour; it can be easily recognised by beiug a little to the 
southward of some white cliffs. It is the largest of four streams, issuing from 
one spring, situated in the highest part of the island. No spring of water is to 
be found on the small island vf Catalina, but wvod for fuel can be procured on its 
western eud, where there is no cultivation, from its being very hilly. 

Currents and Tides.—No dependence can be placed on the currents, as they 
vary in strength and direction off the bank, but during the progress of the survey 
along the eastern part of the bank, an almost invariable set to the N.W. was ex- 
perienced. 

The tides are variable; sometimes, in north-westerly breezes, rising as much 
as 2 feet; but no greater rise or fall than 6 or 7 inches was observed during the 
six weeks (in April and May) that the buats of the ships were employed surveying 
the island. 

Hurricanes are unknown here, but it blows quite a gale from about N.N.W. 
in the winter seasun, which causes the tide to rise 2 feet in the harbour on that 
side ; but the average rise is about 6 inches, and it is high water only once in 24 
hours, which is about the dawn of day. 

BONCADOR BANE.—The Rongador islet and reef lie between lat. 18° 30’ and 
18° 37’ N., and long. 80° and 80° 6’ W. In the north-west part of the bank, 
which is pear-shaped, with small end to the northward, is the islet which ia small, 
and only 6 feet above the sea, so that it is visible but a short distance off ; the 
bushes at its south-eastern end will assist in distinguishing it. 

From the Roncador cay a barrier reef runs to the south-eastward about 3} 
miles to some dry rocks, whence it curves slightly to the south-east end of the 
bank, without an opening even for a canoe, Half a mile from the cay, just 
within the edge of the reef, is a small sand bore, and another about a mile farther 
tothe S.E. There are also two of these dry ridges, about 4 cables apart, half, 
and three-quarters of a mile from the south-east end of the bank. 

The north-east side of the reef is skirted by a bank of soundings about half a, 
mile broad, with depths varying from 20 to 5 fathoms, over sand and dark coral. 
At the south-east extreme, however, the edge is only a quarter of a mile distant. 
The west side of the reef is, as usual, filled with detached shoals to the distance 
of 1$ miles. 

Water may be procured by digging wells near the centre of the cay, but it is 
only fit for culinary purposes. 

There is indifferent anchorage in 6 to 7 fathoms, sand and weeds, at 2 to 
24 miles S,S.K. from the islet, but it requires great caution to run for it to avoid 
striking on the reef. On the west side of the reef the bank extends out for about 
2 miles, and has from 8 to 6 fatboms upon it. This is a good place for catching 
turtle.* 


* In 1875 guano waa shipped from Roncador cay by an English company. 
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SERRANA BANK —The outline of this most danyero..s bank is very irregular. 
Its yeneral direction, however. is N.E. and S W., upon which line it extends 
about 17 miles. Near the centre it is about 8 miles bruad, and its suuth-west 
end terminates at almost a point. 

Its extreme east end presents a bold half-moon reef convex to that quarter, and 
5 miles in diameter, upon which the sea breaks with such terrific violence that 
from the eastward it is sighted before the cays, and may be seen 3 or 4 miles off, 
It is so steep that, at the distance of a quarter of a mile, no bottom is fuund at 
120 fathoms. On the west side of both horns there are intricate channels, which 
might be the means of saving a vessel in a case of extreme danger. 

Worth Gay, at the north-west end of the above reef,W. by N. about 8 miles from 
the north horn of the East reef, is 14 cables long and three-quarters of a cable broad. 
At its north end there is generally a hut; on the west side there is a landing 
place. There are 12 fathoms about 2 cables from the west side, but there is 
no safe anchorage, on account of the heavy swell that rolls round the cay. 

From the cay the reef trends S.W. by S. 3 miles, close upon the edge of sound- 
ings. This part is broken, but offers no safe channels, and it only shows itself 
in northerly winds or heavy trade breezes. 

Abreast the end of the reef the edge of the bank is nearly half a mile off; and 
thence it trends $.8.W.3 W., about 12 miles to the western extremity. §8.W. by S. 
3} miles from the above reef is the nearest of two small patches of rock and sand, 
three-quarters of a mile apart, and about two feet dry, over which the sea breaks 
in stormy weather; these are known as the North-west rucks. The edge of the 
bank curves outwards a little here, and there are 14 fathoms three-quarters of a 
wile outside the rocks. 

To the south-westward of the rocks the bank is also qnite clear inwards 
for about 3 miles up to the back of the southern reefs, and carries the same 
depths. 

Between the rocks and the end of the reef the opening is quite clear, and leads 
into excellent anchorage on the bank: the bottom at the entrance is dark coral, 
and looks suspicious, but there is not less than 7 fathoms water. A berth may 
be taken anywhere, and as far up under shelter of the eastern reef as to bring 
North cay to bear N. by W. distant about 3 miles, in from 5 to 7 fathoms, on 
clear sand. Some coral patches will be met with in beating up, but they are so 

discoloured as to be easily seen and avoided. 
 gouth-west Cay lies near the south-western point of the bank, 8. 4 W.7 miles 
from the nearest of the North-west rocks, and S.W. by W. + W. 16 miles from 
the outer extremity of the East reef. It is the largest on the bank, being 4 cables 
long east and west, 1} cables broad, and 32 feet high. The cay is entirely sur- 
rounded by broken water, and in rough weather the only landing is on the north 
side through intricate channels near the east end. 

The coral ledge extends to only a very short distance from the west end of 
the cay ; but from the east end a barrier reef, dry in places, trends about N.E. 
by E., with a slight inward curve, 9 miles. It is exceedingly steep-to, and 
being somewhat protected by the windward reefs it does not show itself at all 
parts.* 


* An isolated coral patch, having 2} fathoms water, with 7 to 9 fathoms close to all 
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Water may be obtained by digging wells at a short distance from the shote, 
and anchorage may be taken up about a mile tothe northward of the South-west 
islet in 7 or 8 fathoms, but a clear sandy spot must be looked for. 

South Gays and Ghannel.—At the east end of the above reef, with North cay 
N. by W. } W., distant 74 miles, there is an opening 8 cables wide, distinctly 
pointed out by three small cays; one lying on each side of it, about half « mile 
apart on the east and west line, the other facing the opening about three quarters 
of a mile to the northward. The westernmost is a narrow strip of broken pieces 
of coral, about 2 cables long east and west; the others are about the same 
length, and formed of sand clothed with grass, neither of them being more than 
8 feet above the sea. The northernmost, called Little cay, is in lat. 14° 214’ N,, 
long. 80° 154’ W. 

In the channel between the cays the depths are from 5 to 7 fathoms close up 
to the West cay, and to within 14 cables of the South cay; and from 4 to7 
fathoms may be carried to the eastward inside the reef, avoiding the dark coral 
patches. 

Should a vessel be forced into the above channel the best anchorage will be 
io about 44 fathoms, with Little cay W. by N., and South cay S.S.W., the 
latter about three-quarters of a mile distant. In case of necessity, however, she 
may bring up just within the entrance in 7 fathoms, about midway between the 
cays. 

QUITA SUENO BANE.—This bank lies to the westward of the Serrana, and 
is so dangerous as to obtain the name from the Spaniards Quita Sueno (Shake off 
Sleep). It extends from latitude 14° 3’ to 14° 35’ N., and from longitude 81° 6’ 
to 81° 23’ W. The most dangerous part of the bank is on the eastern side, where 
breakers extend nearly the whole length of the shoal, a distance of about 23 miles; 
these breakers are steep-to on the eastern side, there being deep water within 
halfa mile of them, so that on approaching from the eastward there is little or 
no warning given by the lead. 

On this bank there is no cay, but at about 6 miles to the southward of the 
northern end of the bank there is a small spot of dry sand in lat, 14° 29’ N., and 
long. 81° 8’ W., over which the sea occasionally breaks, On the western side 
of the breakers the bank extends from 8 to 10 miles out, and has from 9 to 
16 fathoms water upon it, on a bottom of clear coral sand. On the outer 
edge of this bank, after sounding in 16 and 19 fathoms, the lead Will imme- 
diately drop into 100 fathoms, beyond which there is no bottom with 150 fathoms 
of line. 

Doubtful Bank.—At about 50 miles to the N.E. by E. +E. of the Quita Sueno, 
and 25 miles N. by W. 4 W. of the North cay of Serrana bank, there is said to 
be a dangerous rock awash with the surface of the water, with soundings for a 
short distance round it of from 9 to 12 fathoms. The existence of this rock is 
uncertain, as it has been searched for in vain by surveying vessels; its assumed 
position is lat. 14° 63’ N., long. 80° 21 W. 

lok a Se A Ae ee 
round, lies half a mile 8.W. by W. from the north-west extreme of South-west cay. The 
rock is of a dark green colour and not visible until close-to. The bank of soundings be- 


tween South-west cay and North cay should be avoided, as it contains numerous heads 
of living coral having only a few feet water over them. (Nayv.-Lieut. R. G. Roe, H.M.S. 


Eclipse, 1875). 
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BAXO NUEVO, or NEW BORE, is oval shaped, about 14 miles in extent 
E.N.E. and W.S.W., and 5 miles in breadth. ‘Two extensive reefs rise from the 
bank: the eastern one close to its edge, is a solid semi-circular reef, convex to 
the eastward, dry in places, with its horns curving along on the north and 
south sides of the bank for about 2} miles, and at the southern termination 
is a dry sand bore. It is steep-to, the edge of soundings being about a quarter 
of a mile off, except at the north-eastern end, where it is about three-quarters 
of a mile off. 

The south-western, a similar formed reef, is separated from the eastern by 
an opening 14 miles wide, and trends along the southern edge of the bauk 74 
miles from the south-western extremity of the eastern reef; near its termina- 
tion is another sand bore. A shallow ledge, with 10 fathoms water cluse to 
it, runs off westward of the bore for about 14 miles to within 2 miles of the 
south-west end of the bank, making this termination of the reef more dangerous 
than the other. Small ridges of sand occasionally form on other parts of the 
reef, but they disappear in strong breezes. 

On the northern point of this leeward reef, which is nearly in the middle 
of the bank, is a barren cay, composed of sand, broken coral, and drift wood, 
thrown up 5 feet above the sea. It is 14 cables in length. about a quarter 
of a cable in breadth, and lies in lat. 15° 53’ N., long. 78° 39’ 4” W. On 
it is a small pond, resorted to by seals; and in the months of March and 
April the bank is visited by fishing vessels from St. Andrew and Old Provi- 
dence. 

Westward of the eastern reef the north side of the bank is clear for about a 
mile within its edge, as far as about 2 miles westward of the cay. There is also 
a clean space about 3 miles on the western side of the bank. ‘The depths vary 
from 8 to 17 fathoms water over coral and sand. Care should be taken when 
standing towards the broken ground on the north side of the leeward bank, ag a 
coral head lies W. by S. 2 S. 2 miles from the cay. The northern edge of the 
bank is also so steep that the first cast of the lead may be 12 or 15 fathoms. The 
bottom is visible. The current in the vicinity of this reef sets strong to the 
westward. 

Anchorage may be had in moderate weather in 8 fathoms water, with the cay 
bearing E. by S., 14 miles, but it is exposed to winter breezes. 

SERRANILLA BANK.—This bank lies between long. 79° 41’ and 80° 7’ W. 
and between lat. 15° 42’, and 16° 3’N. There are several cays and reefs with 
breakers on its eastern and southern sides. There is a detached patch of rocks 
on the N.E. side, on which the sea constantly breaks; it is just awash, but in 
fine weather a rock will show about 2 feet out of the water: between it and the 
main bank there is a safe passage of not less than 6 fathoms, bordering close to 
the western side of the reef. All rocky patches may be easily avoided in clear 
weather ; but it is very dangerous to approach by night. There is a depth of 
13 to 19 fathoms on the bank to the N.W. of the breakers. To the south-west- 
ward of North Breaker lie the East and Middle cays, beyond which is Beacon 
cay, the largest of the three, situated on the S.E. side of the reef in lat. 15° 48’ N., 
long. 79° 51’ W.; the latter derives its name from the fact of a rough beacon of 
coral stones having been erected on itin 1835. The West breaker is a dangerous 
ledge of rocks. just above water, lying near the edge of the bank and distant 9 
miles west of Beacon cay. 
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ROSALIND BANK.— Rosalind bank, known also as Arrowsmith bank, the 
name of the discoverer, lies 14 miles north-westward of the Serranilla, and 30 
miles from the north-east part of the Mosquito bank. It is nearly oval in shape, 
being 60 miles long from S.S.E. to N.N.W., 15 miles broad near its south end, 
and 35 at its north eud. The north-west extreme lies in lat. 16° 54’ N., long. 
80° 52’ W., and is consequently about 5 miles to the northward of the north ex- 
treme of the Mosquito bank. The only shallow ground of any consequence lies 
at the south-east end. Here, about a mile from the edge, a coral ledge nearly 3 
miles broad trends from the south-east point N. by E.4 E.14 miles; upon which 
the general depths are from 10 to 6 fathoms, but towards the north part of it 
there are a few small patches with 4 fathoms water. 

At about 13 miles N.N.W. from this ledge there is another of similar character 
close to the edge of soundings, which is 8 miles long in the above direction, and 
4 broad, but it has not less than 8 fathoms. 

Elsewhere the depths are from 10 to 20 fathoms, with but little irregularity, 
over a bottom of coarse coral sand and shells, which swarms with fish. 

The current generally sets strong over this bank to the north-westward, some- 
times at the rate of 14 knots, and on striking the south-east end causes so violent 
a race over the ledge, as to give the appearance of breakers. 

A bank 57 miles long, and with an average width of 10 miles, lies midway 
between Rosalind and Mosquito banks, with its northern extremity in lat. 
16° $0’ N., long. 81° 19’ W.; it lies N.N.W. and S.S.E, and has deptha of from 
33 to 13 fathoms, the latter being at the southern extremity. 


Thunder Knoll.—On the north-east part of the Great Musquito bank there is 
a detached knoll about 7 miles in diameter, with from 15 to 25 fathoms. It ia 
separated from the main bank by a channel 8 miles wide, with from 120 to 150 
fathoms. fine sand. There are deep water soundings for some miles round it, 
from 100 to 200 fathoms. The centre of this knoll lies in lat. 16° 28’ N., and 
long. 81° 20’ W. 

MOSQUITO BANE.—The edge of the bank of soundings stretches S.E. by E. 
60 wiles from Thunder knoll, and then S.S.W. for about 20 miles, when it turns 
westward for 30 miles, thence to South and S.S W., where, on the parallel of 
Quita Sueno bank it is distant therefrom about 30 miles, and from the Mosquito 
shore about 80 miles. There isno known danger to the eastward of the meridian 
of 82° 15’; the depths being an open bottom, from 20 fathoms, shoaling gradually 
towards the reefs, On the parallel of 15° 45’ and the meridian of 82° 31’ there 
is a spit of 106 and 115 fathoms. The bottom of the bank is in general of coarse 
sand and coral. Abreast cape Gracias the edge of the bank is 93 miles off shore 
and to the southward of Greytown, it approaches to within 7 miles. 

CAPE GRACIAS SHOALS.—To the north-eastward of cape Gracias the bank 
of soundings extends fully 130 miles, and has various dangers on it, of which the 
following is a description by Capt. Owen, R.N.:— 

Gorda Cay and Farrall Rock.—The first danger on the bank from the north- 
eastward, and the one most distant from cape Gracias, is Gorda cay, a small 
isolated barren rock, about 70 miles north-east of the cape. There is a small 
detached breaker about 54 miles E. by S. of Gorda cay, named Farrall breaker. 
These dangers stand quite detached, and the bank is clear for 30 miles within 
them. They may be avoided when standing towards the bank from the north- 
ward, by not coming into less than 20 fathoms. There is a ledge with from 
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¥ to 10 fathoms reaching to the S.S.E. from Gorda cay for nearly 40 miles. 
The northern part of.this ledge has corally bottom, and the southern part has 
fine sand. 

Gaxones of Hobbies.— The Caxones of the Spaniards, named by the fishermen 
the Hobbies, are a cluster of small cays, and dangerous reefs, about 65 miles 
north of cape Gracias, and 20 miles within the northern edge of the bank. They 
extend about 12 miles W.N.W. and E.S.E. The line.of 20 fathoms reaches 
within about 4 miles of them to the northward, which will give sufficient warning 
to vessels standing on to the bank during the night. Ontside the Caxones and 
of Gorda cay, both to the northward and eastward, the bank is quite free from 
danger. 

There is a snug anchorage in 6 fathoms, under a spit of reef to the northward 
of the Caxones cays, much used by the fishermen from the Caymans and from 
- Belize, who come here in the season to fish for the hawk’s-bill turtle, from which 
tortoise shell is procured. 

Carataska Shoals.—Three miles southward of the west end of the Caxones, 
are the Carataska shoals or reefs; they are two small reefs, each about three- 
quarters of a mile long, running about S.S.E., with a small sandy cay 38 feet 
above water upon each of the reefs. 


Seal Gays are about 4} miles S.S.E. of the Carataska reefs; they are 8 miles 
in extent in the same direction, and are situated upon a coral bank, nearly dry. 
A ledge with from 7 to 10 fathoma reaches for 5 miles to the S.S.E. The Great 
Seal cay is at the south end of the coral bank; it is about 4 feet above water, and 
has some cocoa-nut trees growing upun it, There is a rock nearly dry 1} miles 
S.E. by E. of the Great Seal cay. 

Vivorilla Gays.—The Vivorillas (or Caymans of the fishermen) are about 
43 miles S.S.W. of the Seal cays. They are two cays about 2 miles apart, with 
trees on them, and a coral reef between, with a few small sandy cays upon it. 
There is anchorage under the west side of the reef in 7 and 8 fathoms, sheltered 
from the regular breezes. A rocky ledge, with irregular soundings from 4} to 
10 fathoms. runs out for 8 miles to the north-eastward of the Vivorillas, with one 
spot near the west extreme, and another on the north-east side having as little 
as 3} fathoms. The channel between the Seal cays and the Vivorillas is deep 
with 20 fathoms. 

Gocorocuma Reef.—About 17 miles south-eastward of the Seal cays are the 
Cocorocuma cays and reefs. These cays have some low bushes, and a few 
cocoa-nut trees upon them. A dangerous reef runs out for 5 miles, N.N.W. 
from the cays; it is less than half a mile wide, and steep-to all round. A 
small detached breaker lies about half a mile westward of the north end of the 
reef, 

Pigeon Cays are about 4 miles eastward of the Cocorocuma. The western 
Pigeon cay is very small, 3 feet above water, with a reef running out half a mile 
northward. The east Pigeon cays are two in number, the same size as, and 23 
miles E.S.E. of, the western cay ; the channel that divides them is clear, with 
from 12 to 20 fathoms. 

False Cape Bank.—This dangerous detached reef lies S. by W. 12 miles from 
the Cocorocuma cays, and is 14 miles in length from N.N.W. to S.S.E., with deep 
water (14 to 16 fathoms) all round it. The Cocorocuma chunne), between Falag 
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Cape bank and the Cocorocuma cays, is quite clear with from 16 to 18 fathoms 
sandy bottom. : 

Main Cape Bank.—About S. by E. 4 E. 14 miles from False Cape bank, is 
another dangerous reef very similar in character. It is 33 miles in extent from 
north to south, and has from 10 to 14 fathoms round it. The channel between 
Main and False Cape banks, is perfectly clear, with 14 fathoms all the way 
between the reefs. 

Main Cape bank is distant 22 miles E. by N. from cape False, and 17} miles 
N.N.E. 4 E. from cape Gracias. The space between is free from danger, and 
the soundings very regular. When beating round cape False at night, it would 
be prudent not to stand out into more than 10 fathoms. 

Half Moon and Savanna Reefs. —E..S.E. of Main Cape bank, about 16 miles 
distant, there is a cluster of detached cays, with some extensive and dangerous 
reefs to the northward. The reef to the north-westward, named Half-Moon reef, 
is steep-to on the northern edge; it is more than 6 miles in length from east to 
west, and is very dangerous. The northern edge is on the same parallel as the 
middle of Main Cape bank. Another dangervus reef runs to the south-eastward 
for 4 miles, nearly connected with the Half-Moon reef at the south-east extreme; 
it is named Savanna reef. The channel between Half- Moon reef and Main Cape 
bank, has from 10 to 15 fathoms across, with a bottom of sand and shells. 

Bobel Cay.— The cays southward of Half-Moon reef are very small, standing 
‘about 3 feet above the water. On Bobel cay, the one farthest to the southward, 
there is, or was, a single cocoa-nut tree. 

Half-Moon Cay.—Logwood cay, and Burns eay, on the southern part of the 
reef, are only small rocks without vegetation. Half-Moon eay is composed of 
sand ; itis 4 miles N.N.W. of Bobel cay, and has a reef running off it to the 
northward fer about a miie, under which there is anchorage sheltered from 
eastward. 

Cock Rocks.— There is a small detached reef, named Cock reef, about 9 miles 
southward of Bobel cay, with deep water round it, and a small shoal with 3 fa- 
thoms, named Hall shoal, 24 miles S.E. by S. of the cay. 

South-west of the Savanna reef there are three cays detached from each other, 
about four feet high, with low bushes upon two of them. - There are likewise 
some small dry reefs, about 5 miles southward of the south-west extreme of the 
reef. This neighbourhood is too full of dangers to be ventured into by any but 
small fishing vessels. 

Alargate Reef.— Eastward of the Savanna reef, about 6 miles distant, is the 
‘north-west elbow of the Alargate reef. This is the most dangerous reef on the 
bank ; it is upwards of 10 miles in extent from north to south. The eastern side 
forms the segment of a eircle convexing to the eastward, quite steep-to, with 
from 12 to 15 fathoms close to the dry reef. There is a cay off the centre of the 
west side about 5 feet high, detached from the reef at the distance of about 2 
miles ; it bears nearly South from the north-west extreme of the reef. The 
| Alargate reef is in the same meridian as Gorda cay, which is upwards of 40 
miles to the northward: and its southern extreme is on the same parallel as 
cape Gracias, which is about 46 miles westward. It is 42 miles within the 
eastern edge of the Great Mosquito bank, with from 11 to 16 fathoms the entire 
distance. 

The channels north-east of cape Gracias are not recommended except in cases 
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of emergency, as none of the cays are sufficiently conspicuous for a land-fall, and 
there is not any certain indication of a vessel’s proximity to the reefs even by 
the lead. 

Vessels bound to cape Gracias from eastward, should strike the bank about 
the meridian of the mouth of the Carataska lagoon, and beat in-shore round cape 
False; and on leaving cape Gracias for the eastward, they should pass to the 
westward of the Vivorillas, 

Hidinburgh BReef.—About 4 miles southward of the Cock reef, and separated 
from it by soundings of 15 to 20 fathoms, is the Edinburgh reef, which is about 5 
miles in extent,.and very dangerous on its eastern side. On its western side there 
is a small cay, off the south side of which there is occasional anchorage. The 
Edinburgh reef is steep-to on all sides, there being at a short distance off from 
12 to 13 fathoms. The channel between this reef and the Martinez reefs to the 
southward is 8 miles wide, and has a depth of from 14 to 15 fathoms, . 

Bforrison and Mosquito Cays.—Un the south side of the Edinburgh channel 
there is an extensive group of reefs and cays, which extends southward to the 
parallel of 14° 18’ N. The northern end of this group is named the Martinez 
reef, and its southern end tle Mosquito cays and reef, while the western part is 
named the Morrison cays and reef; these latter are separated from the Mosquito 
cays by a narrow channel of 10 to7 fathoms water. These cays and reefs are so 
thickly scattered, that no description which we could give would be of service: a 
reference must, therefore, be made to the chart in which they are correctly laid 
down from the surveys of Captains Owen and Barnett. 

The southern reef of the Mosquito group, named the Lamarka, is situated in 
lat. 14° 18’ N., and long. 82° 61’ W., and bears E. 3 S., about 19 miles, from 
Gorda point. South-eastward of this, about 11 miles, is another group of rocks, 
named the Witties, the western part of which is named Ned Thomas; these 
rocks are about 10 miles in extent, and are awash at low water. North-eastward 
of the Witties, about 10 miles, are the Tinkham and London reefs, upon both of 
which the sea breaks. 

Between all these reefs and groups of cays and the Mosquito shore there is a 
clear channel 8 miles wide, in which there is a depth of 7 to 10 fathoms, a depth 
which is maintained at that distance from the shore all the way to cape Gracias. 
Through this channel the current sets to the northward, at the rate of three- 
quarters of a knot. 

GBNERAL RBMARES.—The following eataral observations on the climate, 
winds, &c., of the portion of coast described in this section, will be found of 
great service to the mariner :— 

It has been asserted that the coast on the north side of the isthmus of 
Panama, between Puerto Bello and San Juan de Nicaragua, is one of the most 
inhospitable shores on the face of the globe; and with reason, for throughout an 
extent of 300 miles there is scarcely one secure harbour for vessels of large 
draught, whilst the surf breaks so furiously on the shore, as to render landing at 
all times difficult and often dangerous. 

Climate.—In the dry season the temperature seldom exceeds 80° Fahr., and in 
the summer 86°, whilst the surface water seldom differs more than a degree from 
the air. 

Even at its most favourable period, the climate i is most unhealthy, in conse- 
quence of the incessant rains which as almost continuously. March, April 
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May, and part of June, are generally the driest months, but they are very ancer- 
tain, as continuous rain has been observed during these months, This continual 
rain, however, appears to be confined to the coast, and probably does not extend 
in a seaward direetion, more than 30 miles; for at the Corn islands the dry and 
wet seasons are regular, and cultivation is successfully carried on. 

Winds.—From March to June, close te the shore, land and sea breezes alter- 
nate, but the former greatly preponderates, and comes off from S.W. and West, 
not directly from the land; and in like manner, the sea breeze blows slantily 
in from the eastward; whilst they both frequently eome in gusts, whieh should 
be prepared for. In the latter part of the year, fresh westerly wimds (Vendavales) 
prevail ; whilst between November and February, northers are occasionally ex- 
perienced, but their foree is moderated after passing south of the islands. 

Hurricanes, properly so called, appear te be unknown, though destruetive gales 
are experienced in the rainy season. At this period the coast is also subjected 
to violent tornadoes, to which no sail can be shown; but they ase of short dura- 
tion, and their advent is generally foretold by faint sheet lightning on the eastern 
horizon, which gives sufficient warniny to seek sheltcr, when sailing among the 
northern cays. On the Mosquito bank northward of Greytown the seasens are 
waore marked. : 

In May, sometimes in the first week, the rains commenee, and eontinue until 
November, and during this period the wind generally blows from N.E. round 
eastward to S.E. The Vendavales or westerly winds gradually disappear and 
are superseded by land breezes, which deerease in strength and distance from 
the shore as cape Gracias a Dios is approached. Sometimes this breeze only 
blows over the lagoens to the shore, and there terminates. 

At this season the weather is very uncertain ; the wind is generally fresh, 
often accompanied by heavy squalls, with torrents of rain, thunder, and light- 
ning; whist the wind in furious gusts, flies about in all directions. 

Between December and April Nerth and N.W. winds sometimes set in 
suddenly and blow with considerable ferce for 2 or 3 days; but they generally 
give warning by dark banks of clouds in these quarters; and it has been remarked 
that instead of the wind drawing round previously to the southward, it veers from» 
the eastward by the north, and from N.W. veers back again. 

After the first week in Mareh, when the turtling season commences, these 
winds seldom occur, though they are oceasionally experienced to the close of the 
mouth. The latter end of March, and the month of April is the finest part of the 
year. 

Currents.—It may be useful to remark, that the great eddy generally running 
to the southward alung the Mosquito shore, and then following the eurve of the 
land to the eastward as far as Cartagena, is here about 30 miles broad, and: ite 
velocity from 2 to even 3 knots.in the rainy season; whilst to the northward of 
this limit, there is usually a south-westerly set, varying in strength with the 
breezes; and veering to the north-westward, as the outlying islands are ap- 
proached.. 

The navigation along this coast should not therefore be difficult, for if pro- 
ceeding to the westward, keep to the northward of the eddy, until well. to the: 
westward of the point of destination ;. whilst if bound to the eastward, the eddy 
will be in the vessel's favor. | 
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SEASONS, CURRENTS, PASSAGES, &o. 


The following practical remarks, founded on personal experience, respecting 
seasons, winds, weather, &c., on the coasts we have been describing, including 
remarks on passages to and from Jamaica, are by Commander W. S. Smith, of 
H.M:S. Larne, 1833 :— 

Seasons.—On the northern coast of the isthmus of Darien, the year is divided 
into two seasons,—that of the Breezes, or trade-winds, and fine weather: and 
that of the Vendavales, or rains, light breezes, variable winds, and calms. The 
months of the breezes are from January to June, both months inclusive; whilst 
the remaining portion of the year is the period of the Vendavales, when the 
trade-wind seldom blows home tothe land. It happens in either season that 
the weather of one becom¢s intermingled with that of the other. 

Notwithstanding hurricanes and strong gales of continuance have been said 
mever to blow here, H.M. sloop Comus experienced a gale nearly amounting to a 
hurricane on the 17th October, 1833. The barometer, in this instance, gave a 
timely and sufficient indication, by falling very low indeed ; which induced the 
ship to leave her anchorage at Chagres. It blew for 12 hours exceeding hard - 
from the N.W.toS.W. All the vessels at Panama were wrecked, and houses 
were blown down at Chagres and Greytown. 

Fresh northers, of a week's duration, sometimes almost amounting to a gale, 
are felt, particularly during winter and spring, at Chagres, but are much more 
prevalent at Greytown. Except on these occasions, in both seasons, close in- 
shore, and at a varying distince of about 6 miles, the land-winds blow off gener- 
ally during the night. The prevalent trades blowing to the land by day are more 
or less to the north of East; when well sc: in, the weather is beautifully dry. 

The weather prevalent at the rainy season, extends off Chagres sometimes as 
far north as 13°, but generally only to 11°, or not so far. The winds changing — 
about, do not remzin 6 hours in any one quarter. Heavy rolling clouds of | 
threatening appearance are frequently discharging torrents of rain, accompanied 
with a sharp squall, thunder, and dar-erous lightning. A gloomy calm then 
succeeds. Still the barometer is little affected by any of thcse phenomena. 
Equally dirty squalls from eastern and western quarters have been experienced, 
with calms between, west winds being only more prevailing. At an offing of 20 
or 30 miles from cape Manzanillo, this weather is more particularly frequent in 
the Vendavales than even at Chagres, where the east winds are not so wet as in 
the offing, being generally finer than the west winds, but they are faint. 

Currents.—It seems to be an established fact, that the great equatorial current 
from east to west, in the Atlantic, entering the Caribbean sea through the several 
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passages between the mouths of the Orinoco and the island of Martinique, flows 
to the westward of the continental side, to cape La Vela, whence it inclines a 
point or two northerly, to pass between cape Gracias aud Jamaica. In the space 
between capes Gracias and La Vela, off-shoots and eddies from this great current 
are formed. This assertion is not merely grounded on those of former navigators, 
or on the examination of the coast outline, but on actual experience. Captain 
Mackellar, R.N., has stated :—The current between the island of Jamaica and 
the Mosquito coast or coast of Colombia, is not always to be depended upon as 
setting to the westward, as is generally supposed: for in crossing from Jamaica 
to the main, ships have been known to be driven to the eastward by the current.” 
This circumstance must be of rare occurrence at the northern part of the passage, 
and is here mentioned to make known its possibility. 

Witb respect to the currents experienced between Jamaica and the shore of the 
mainland opposite, between cape La Vela and Gracias, it is to be observed :— 

Ast. The local current between the south side of Jamaica, Morant cays, and 
Pedro shoals, is very uncertain, both in rate and direction. Its rate varies from 
being scarcely perceptible, to 1} knots per hour; and its direction either north, 
east, or west, according to circumstances. At the Morant cays the current is 
known to be very variable; but over the Pedro shoals it is supposed almost 
always to run in a westerly direction. Between these two dangers, therefore, it 
behoves a mariner at night to be very cautious, and not to rely on the continuance 
of any current he may have ascertained, when either northward or southward of 
his then situation. 

2nd. Southward of Morant cays and Pedro shoal, or between lat. 17° and 15° N.. 
the current, perhaps, is always West to N.W. by W. (true), 22 to 55 miles per 
day. Among the Mosquito shoals, equally strong, and more uncertain. Between 
15° N., and a line drawn from capes La Vela and Gracias, including also some 
Mosquito cays, the current is W.S.W. to N.W. 20 to 40 miles por day. 

8rd, Southward of the above line, and to a distance of 30 miles from the 
coast, the sets are so very changeable as to bafile all system. Sometimes no 
current whatever is felt; at other periods it may run north, south, east, or west, 
85 miles a day. let it be borne in mind, however, that their direction is very 
seldom towards the east, but generally towards the west, St. Andrew, and the 
frontier rocks of the Mosquito bank, are equally beset by changeable currents, of 
velocities occasionally amounting to 50 miles a day. 

4th. Between cape Manzanillo, near Puerto Bello, and Greytown, there is an 
in-shore current from westward to eastward, Itis an eddy, striking out from 
the Great Caribbean current at cape Gracias, and eventually returning into it, 
with a broken and divided force, to the north of Cartagena, The breadth of this 
current extends from the land to a distance of about 30 miles in the offing. Its : 
rate is from one to 2 knots, and its direction is parallel to the curvature of the 
coast and capes, The streams out of numerous rivers entering this current, seem 
to increase its rapidity ; for, close in-shore, between the rivers, the rate is seldom 
Jess than 2 knots; whilst at the distance of 6 miles off the land, and beyond, its 
velocity is about a knot, Winds either remote or present, affect its direction and 
velocity, to the extent of changing, neutralizing, or even entirely removing its 
direction, Jn-shore it will sometimes set 2 knots right upon the land, and in the 
offing, also, it has been experienced to vary off and on the land, from one to 
21 knots, It has also been known to cease everywhere, or even run west for a 
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short while. Most people suppose it strongest in the rainy season, and to be 
thrown most upon the land. when northerly breezes prevail in the vicinity. It 
is, however, quite as true that fiery trade-winds from the north-east, during the 
fine season, falling on the Mosquito coast, strengthen the eddy or current along 
the land to its full force ; whilst they diminish the rate, or affect the eourse, at 
the outer part of the stream. 


DIRECTIONS FROM PORT ROYAL TO CHAGRES. 


During the Breezes.—Ships bound for port Chagres from Jamaica or else- 
where, should endeavour tou make cape Manzanillo, both on account of its situa- 
tion, at a convenient short day's rno to windward of Chagres, and its appearance 
of which a stranger is more readily assured than of any other land on this coast. 

Should it be night before land is sighted, avoid guing within about 6 leagues, 
and then endeavour to keep thereabout till daylight, acting, according to the 
wind, and allowing for a current tou E.N.E. one mile per hour, unless, from the 
strength of the breeze, or other circumstances, it may be deemed to be variable. 
When the cape and farallons are distinguished at daylight, run along shore with 
all convenient speed to Chagres road, being mindful of the coast directions. (See 
pages 67 and 68). 

By night, off Puerto Bello, be constantly on guard against the squalls and 
calms prevalent in its vicinity. The former frequently shift from the land, round 
the compass, with torrents of rain and gusts of wind, 80 as to render shortening 
all sail necessary. Precautions must be adopted to prevent being drifted to the | 
Farallon Sucio, and other dangers there, over which the current is supposed 
directly to set north-easterly, 2 or 8 knots anhour, The land, from the rocks 
near Puerto Bello to Chagres, should not be approached nearer at night than 18 
fathoms; for there are several low points with reefs, and in addition to the 
current, the swall sets right on shore. 

A ship, baffled in her exertions to reach Chagres, may anchor for the night in 
18 or 20 fathoms, between point ‘loro and Chagres, and indeed off most parts of 
the coast, either towards Puerto Bello, or tothe westward. Indeed, unless the 
weather is entirely settled, it is more prudent to stand off and on under sail 
ready for the first of the sea-breeze next day. 

Chagres is a very difficult place to recognise by night, even when close in ; the 
height, on which is the castle, being backed at no great distance by still higher 
ground. Ifthe castle be discerned at sunset, and current be properly allowed, 
the lights of the village huts at the margin of the harbour may possibly be seen 
about 10 o'clock. When the village is open of the land on either side of it, bring 
the lights E. by S. 3} 8., and anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms, nearly 2 miles from the 
nearest land, in good bottom. At that season, ships from Jamaica, under favour- 
able circumstances anchor at Chagres, between the third and fourth days, 

During the Rains.—If in the season when the trade-wind may be daily ex-: 
pected to blow home it is proper to make the land to the N.E. of Chagres, it is 
necessary to pursue a contrary method during the rainy season ; for now the sea- 
breezes may not arrive for several days, and then be faint, and insufficient to 
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outstem the seldom obliterated current from west to east. It would be well for 
mariners to bear in mind the following remark of Captain Mackeflar, R.N. :— 
“Ships should never go out to the southward of latitude 11°, until 50 miles to 
the westward of their intended port.” Then endeavour to make the land about 
Escudo island. The westerly and southerly winds, often felt in the mornings, 
together with the current, will set them to the eastward, thereby enabling them 
to gain the anchorage. 

The land within Escudo is high; but that island cannot be discerned unless 
close in-shore. When certain that the vessel is eastward of Escudo island, close 
the coast till within 3 miles, and run along at that distance from it, in from 40 to 
28 fathoms to Chagres. 

Whilst trying to sight the land about Escudo, should it be night before that 
object is accomplished, and the vessel's position verified by it, approach no nearer 
than 18 miles on account of that island and its banks. Then keep thereabout 
till daylight, acting according to the wind, and allowing for a current along the 
land of one knot. Atdaylight proceed south again, and when sure of the vessel’s 
situation, in running along the coast between Escudo and Chagres, and night 
has again set in, either continue on, or anchor in from 18 to 20 fathoms. In 
case the squally weather should render it necessary to keep under sail, every 
precaution must be carefully adopted to preserve the ship 10 miles westward of 
Chagres, and near the land, in order to prevent the possibility of being set past 
it by the current. 

Captain Mackellar says:—‘ Should a ship find that the current has set her 
eastward of the intended port, and light winds prevail, she should immediately 
stand to the northward, as far as 10° 30’ or 11°, in order to meet the N.E. trade- 
winds, and with it to make good the necessary westing again.” 

In September, 18388, H.M. sloop Larne, was four days off Chagres, striving to 
reach it. She never got to the eastward of her port ; but neither could she 
recover by day the few miles she was obliged, as she conceived, to stand off 
during the nights, which were withouta moon. The winds were variable, with 
perpetual shiftings from all quarters, attended with calms, squalls, and deluges 
of rain. The current N.E. by E. (true), 14 to 24 knots. Within 5 miles of 
Chagres, not so much northing. 

The succeeding month (October, 1833) another man-of-war was seven days in 
similar trouble, being eleven days from Jamaica to Chagres. Merchant vessels 
often entirely fail to stem the current at this season, and must wait until the sea 
breeze shall set in for a sufficient period, if they do not ascend to 11°N. to gather 
their westing. 


DIRECTIONS FROM CHAGRES TO GREYTOWN AND JAMAICA. 


The river Chagres imparts to the sea a yellow colour, to a distance of 8 miles 
from the land. The stream after issuing from the harbour, and joining the sea 
current, seldom runs less than 14 knots per hour along the land to the northward 
and eastward. A ship getting under way from Chagres will meet with such 
assistance from the current, that, notwithstanding the swell setting in, she can 
cast any way, and beat off, provided the wind be not so violent as to prevent her 
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carrying double-reefed topsails, jib,and courses. Thus when the current is from 
W.S.W. and the wind west, she rides with the latter two points on the starboard 
bow. The swell being from N.N.E., it is desirable to cast to starbuard notwith- 
standing. Let the after-yards and spanker be set for the port tack at onoe, and 
lay aback, and the port head-braces a little hauled in, for casting. In heaving 
up, port the helm, which will be acted on by the current sufficiently long to cast 
her, before it will be necessary to shift it for stern-way. In light airs, the ourrent 
will set the vessel close along shore, from point Brujas islet to point Toro reefs, 
when be prepared to tow and anchor. 

It is universally recommended on all occasions (except beating to the eastward 
during the settled time of the breezes), that a ship leavin,; Chagres should stand 
out to the northward 4 or 5 leagues as soon as possible. hecause the winds are in 
general apt to fall light and variable, and the current is very strong, then setting 
directly on the rocks which lie off Puerto Bellu, and thence along the live of coust 
from E..N.E. to E.8.E., and seldom less tian at the rate of 14 to 3 knots per hour, 

On leaving Chagres for Greytown. it would be as well to steer so as to pass 
the meridian of 82° W. in about lat. 11° 30’... Between that part and Chagres, 
the current in fine weather is usually running to E.N.E. one knot an hour, but 
it is occasionally found different. From the above-mentioned latitude and longi- 
tude to Greytown, it is possible the vessel may be affected by a set to the south- 
ward, which in fine weather may possibly attain a velocity of 14 knots, after 
drawing within 30 miles of the land. The navigation may be based on this 
information ; for although the state of the currents cannot be possibly predicted, 
when the winds are not north, yet most authorities are of opinion that the land 
should be made 20 miles to the north of Greytown at all times and seasons. 

When northerly winds set in, they are very baffling, as the swell and current, 
both from the same quarter, are infinitely increased. And ships have been dcca- 
sionally kept many days constantly striving to proceed in a westerly direction to 
their port. In December, 1833, a ship was 12 days from Chagres to Greytown, 
nine of which she was off the latter place. To prevent similar delays, stand in 
boldly 15 or 20 miles to the northward of Greytown. The coast and the islands 
Paxara Bovo and Pigeon cays are low; but on the coast will be seen the hills 
described on page 81. Either coast or islands may be approached to 12 fathoms 
even by night, and being thus placed in a favourable position, to derive benefit 
from the long shore-current, the port may be reached in a few hours. Latitude, 
soundings, and a good look-out, must be particularly attended to in this sea. 

When sailing from Greytown or Chagres to Jamaica keep in general within 
30 miles of the land, to receive the assistance of the long-shore current from west 
to east. By day, during the sea breezes, beat close in to 8 or 10 fathoms; and 
even by night, in fine weather, equally close, but it is necessary to have a know- 
ledge of the coast, to take advantage of the land winds, which set off from 10 p.m, 
to 8 AM. and even to a distance of 9 miles from the land. In this respeot, the 
shores between Greytown and cape Blanco, and between Escudo island and : 
Chagres, are more safe than the rest. After passing cape Manzanillo, the 
current commences to diminish in rapidity. The line of cays, in a large ship, 
ought not to be approached within 5 miles by night, although by day, reference 
to a chart, sounding, and look-out on the colour of the bottom, may enable a 
ship to stand in higher upon @ good lay. 

When to the eastward of point San Blas, and opening the gulf of Darien, the 
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current to the eastward appears to have less effect. and generally draws to south. 
It is, in fact, much influenced by the prevailing winds at the different periods of 
the seasons. 

When eastward of the Rosario islands, the current will be found setting to 
N.W. and N.N.W. at the rate of from 1 to 24 milesan hour. The N.E. breeze 
often blows off this coast, and half-way across to Jumaica,; with great violence, 
raising a very turbulent sea. Arriving in the vicinity of the coast of Cartagena, 
stretch away to Jamaica. Some mariners cross without beating so far to wind- 
ward ; for experience teaches that the trade almost always draws nearly East 
50 or 60 miles from the Jand. Others make it a rule, even though they happen 
previously to obtain a good lay, to work up near the shore, as far as point Galera 
de Zemba, that they may be certain to go across free. 

The more rapidly the strong current of the Caribbean sea is crossed, the better ; 
and if a scant wind should lead a ship to leeward of Portland rock, she will find 
so strong a westerly set to contend with, that she will regret not having beat up 
higher on the side of the main. The passage from Chagres to port Royal is 
generally performed in from 8 to 10 days, 


REMARKS ON NAVIGATING BETWEEN CARTAGENA AND 
CAPE CATOCHE. 


(From the Derrotero de las Antillas.) 


It is important that mariners should bear in mind that between Cartagena and 
Nicaragua, there is a change of wind to the westward, in the months from July 
to January, which does not extend beyond 124° or 13° N.; that, in general, the 
currents on this coast follow the direction of the winds ; and that it is absolutely 
necessary to make a landfall to windward of the port of destination, in all places 
where the wind blows constantly from a determined point of the horizon. Bear- 
ing these facts in remembrancz, it is evident, that to navigate from Cartagena to 
any part of the coast situated to the westward, during the season of the breezes, 
it is only necessary to shape a direct course, and without more eare than is 
requisite to allow for any errors by keeping sufficiently to windward; thus also to 
get to westward from Cartagena in the rainy season, northing should be made as far 
as the parallel of 124° or 13° to fall in with the breezes, in order to run down the 
longitude. Having done this, southing can be made to the port of destination, 
taking care to make the landfall to windward of it; that is, at some point to the 
westward of it. This advice ineludes all that is necessary, without descending 
to minute detail: and it will, therefore, suffice to remark that, experience has 
shown that it is sufficient to gain the meridian of Escudo de Veragua, in order 
to make the west point of Puerto Bello, and enter that harbour with safety. 

In the same manner this advice will apply to the case of those making a pass- 
age from the westward to Cartagena: thus, during the season of the Vendavales, 
a direct course should be made ; so, in the time of the breezes, it will be necessary 
to increase the latitude, even though, in higher parallels, winds decidedly free may 
not be fallen in with, still, however, winds from the N.W. quarter may be taken 
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advantage of; and which, at that season, are frequent off the Mosquito coast. To 
this may be added that, further out from the proximities of the coast, the breeze 
diminishes in force and the current in strength. It may also be remarked that, 
on the meridian of Escudo de Veragua, and in the vicinity of that island, the 
norths from the Mosquito coasts are felt. and in such force sometimes as to make 
it necessary to lie-to. Hence, if, with the breezes. a ship takes the starboard 
tack, whether sailing from Darien or Puerto Bello, it will conduct her into 
parallels where the winds from north to west are more frequent, and with which, 
on the port tack, the harbour of Cartagena may be reached with convenience, 
and in a moderate space of time. 

With reference to the Mosquito coast, and its frontier sea, it is necessary to 
remark that it would not be prudent to risk a ship in the tract comprised between 
the parallels of the south end of Providence and Santa Catalina, and the north 
extremity of the Baxo Nuevo; and also between the eastern meridian of the 
latter shoal and the western meridian of the Mosquito oays; because there are 
within these limits many shoals, of which the positions are doubtful, and although 
the positions of the two exterior shoals have been correctly ascertained, still in 
that part of the sea there may be many banks and dangers hitherto unknown, 
All that we have to advance on this subject is, that the above parallels should ba 
well crossed to windward of the easternmost shoals, or through the channels 
between the Mosquito cays and the coast. Those who sail from Cartagena will 
always be able to pass to windward of the easternmost banks ; but those who sail 
from points further to the west, and have to navigate to the north,—for instance, 
such as sail from Darien and Puerto Bello,—will be obliged to proceed by the 
channels of the coast to double cape Gracias, and get to the westward of the 
Vivorillas ; whence they will be able to shape the courses most convenient for 
making Cuba. The navigation of this channel is perfectly safe, as before noticed ; 
for the lead will be an infallible guide in it, at all — and under all circum. 
stances. 

From what has been said it may be inferred that, in - proceeding to any point 
on the Mosquito coast, ships should avoid getting among the frontier shoals, 
by passing either northward or southward of them. To go south of them, a 
ship should endeavour to get upon soundings, on the parallel of the Corn 
islands, or nearly so; and having once verified the ship’s place on the soundings, 
make for the point of destination, bearing in mind what has been said in the 
description. 

To reach this coast by the north, it will be necessary to approach the shore 
of Black river by the meridian of Brewer's lagoon, in order to be clear of the 
Caxones and Vivorillas, which, being steep-to, are very dangerous. To make 
the land-fall with certainty, it will be proper to get sight of the Swan islands; 
and thence, with a south course, fetch the coast on the just-mentioned 
meridian. 

To make this coast, whether the Swan islands have been seen or not, pro- 
vided reliance can be placed on the longitude, and there is no doubt that the 
vessel is westward of the Caxones and Vivorillas. there is nothing more requires 
attanding to but the lead; for all along this coast the soundings are so regular, 
and the depth of water decreases so gradually, that it is impossible for any one 
who pays strict attention to the lead to be wrecked. Having once obtained tha 
soundings, there is no other care than to keep in the necessary depth, for steering, 
eastward and doubling cape Gracias. 
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If bound to the Black river. it will be also proper to make the Swan islands, 
and steer thence 8, W. The currents on this coast are very uncertain: though 
generally with the breeze they set to N.W., and this may sometimes prevent 
makiny the land at the desired point; but the difference cannot be great, and 
therefore the error may be easily corrected. Those who visit this coast for the 
first time will probably, from want of experience, be doubtful of the exact part of 
it that they may be upon; but there can be no reason for doubt, because the land, 
from Brewer's lagoon to the eastward, is all low ; whilst, on the contrary, to the 
westward it is very high. 

In navigating to the westward for Omoa, or the gulf of Honduras, it will be 
necessary to pass to the southward of Roatan, and to the northward of Utilla ; 
and having got sight of the latter, to stand in for the land about point Sal, in 
order to run along the coast from it to the point of destination; but the greatest 
attention ought to be paid to the state of the weather in the season of the storms, 
to proportion it so as to have the steady breeze to sail from Roatan to Omoa ; 
for, being caught in a gale to the westward of Roatan, might be productive of 
much mischief in this part of the sea, where every attack would be dangerous, 
especially at night. Nor would it be less perilous to endeavour to get under the 
lee of Roatan, or into either of its harbours—the only resource left to the navi- 
gator—as it can scarcely be done with any chance of escape, except by daylight, 
with still greater reason, every one ought to proceed from Omoa to the gulf of 
Honduras with the regular breeze; and every one sailing in the vicinity of Omoa 
or port Caballos, who perceives any appearance of an approaching gale, should 
seek the shelter of one of those ports in order to pass the storm at anchor, and to 
sail from it on a good opportunity offering of doubling Manabique point in fine 
weather. 

If these precautions are necessary for entering the gulf, similar care is no less 
requisite in going out of it; and this navigation ought to be made by taking ad- 
vantage of the land wind, and by working to windward with the breeze as far as 
Omoa or port Caballos. From Omoa, if it be in the season of tha breezes,—that 
is, from March to the end of August,—vessels ought to beat to windward in the 
proximity of the coast, as far as the meridian of Borburata; managing so as to 
prolong the off-shore tack to 8 or {) leagues, and to tack and stand in for the land 
about noon, which is the hour the breeze sets in, and keep on until the beginning 
of the night, at which time the land-wind blows, and affords the opportunity of 
again standing off shore: by this method both tacks are made within 8 points or 
less, with considerable advantage. Great care is required in this navigation, 
which we need hardly remark, as the bare inspection of the chart will show the 
necessity of it, ; 

In the season of the norths, it is necessary to be assured of the weather, in 
order to leave Omoa so as to make Roatan at a time that the weather is good. 
In this season the land-winds blow during the whole of the night, and the greater 
part of the day, and will allow of courses being made to the eastward ; but a ship 
in the first place should steer N.E. in order to get a good offing, so as to make a 
long in-shore tack with the breeze; but if in this situation the breeze does not 
set in, and the land-winds continue, an E. by N. course may then be steered, for 
the purpose of passing to the northward of Utilla ; and, if the weather should 
prove settled, to the northward of Roatan also. Being so far advanced, in any 
of the seasans, aa the meridian of Borburata, the ship may be hauled to the wind; 
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to fetch cape Corrientes (Cuba), in case of being bound to the northward; bear- 
ing in mind, that as the currents generallv set to the N.W. it will not be proper, 
with winds from N.E. to North, to stand to the westward ; but rather to stand on 
the port tack E.S.E. or East, in order not to approach too closely Chinchorro, or 
the Island of Cozumel. ; 

In concluding this subject, it may be advisable to touch on the proper route 
from the western meridian of Cuba to any point of the coasts of the Caribbean 
Sea. The practice hitherto generally followed has been to run out by the gulf 
of Florida, and steer for high parallels of latitude, in order to gain sufficient 
longitude ; and then run down to the southward, and make the land at the Lesser 
or Greater Antilles, or the coast of Cumana and Caracas, in the same manner as 
vessels bound from Europe. This navigation is, undoubtedly, very good and well 
considered; but it has been taken, generally, without meditating on the advan- 
tages of the navigation within the Caribbean sea, not only for shortening the 
distance, but also for its safety. 

To proceed with certainty on the subject, it should be borne in mind that, in 
the season of the norths, there is much facility in navigating to the eastward by 
the south side of Cuba, Haiti, and Puerto Rico, without the risk attending going 
by the north, in passing through the gulf of Florida; for although when within 
this channel, with skilfu] navigation, there is no great risk, yet there will be be- 
fore entering it, if the wind be to the northward, so as to render the coast of Cuba 
a lee shore, which is a navigation exceedingly exposed and dangerous, With 
such winds, also, the navigation of the gulf of Florida is rendered more difficult ; 
while, on the contrary, that within the Caribbean sea is shortened and facilitated ; 
and, in addition to this, the great distance that must be run over by the first 
method renders it very possible that shorter passages may be made by the second. 
It is true, that as from the eastern meridian of Cuba, the norths are neither fre- 
quent nor lasting, and cannot be therefore much reckoned upon, ali the longitude 
which remains to the meridian of your destination must be made on a bowline ; 
but if the vessel sails moderately well, by taking advantage of the daily variation 
of the wind, she may make very advantageous boards or stretches, and by working 
between the parallels of 15° and 16°, where the current has little or no effect, it 
will be very easy to gain the longitude required in a short time. 

From March to June is the time when it is advisable to run out through the 
gulf or strait of Florida ; because, in these months, the breezes are very strong, 
especially on the coast of Terra Firma, from point San Juan de Guia to leeward ; 
and however well a ship may be equipped, some damage is to be expected. 

In the other months, during which the breezes are moderate, or manageable, 
the land-winds more fresh and certain, and the currents very weak, the naviga- 
tion within seems preferable; because by keeping near to the mainland on the 
south, the gales will be avoided—which circumstance alone is sufficient to induce 
one to take this determination ; but in this case it is necessary to stretch over to 
the main land, and navigate along by it, as soon as it is possible to pass to wind- 
ward of the frontier shoals of the Mosquito shore. 

From what has been said it results that, in the time of the moderate breezes 
and of the norths,—that is, from July to March, it is advisable to take the route 
within; and in that of the strong breezes, or from March to June, the route 
without, by running through the gulf or strait of Florida. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS. 


The following Table of geographical positions is extracted from the West [ndia 
Pilot published by the Admiralty. Those marked thus* may be considered 
standard points. In some few instances the positions differ from those given in 
the text, which are from other authorities :— 


COAST OF VENEZUELA AND OUTLYING BANKS.+* 


Latitude | Longitude 
North. West. 


° ’ o.lUFf€™hCUWM 


Pena point, extreme cee ten ee eae wee eee ote | «10 483 258 | 61 50 50 
Testigos island, north-west extreme ...  .. «ss o. | 1128 45/68 9 0 
Cape Tres Puntas, extreme ... sss ee coe coe ove | 10 46 62 41 56 
Puerto Santo islet, centre =... see ove wee eee | «10 48 63 10 55 
Esmeralda islet, centre ... see eo cee eee coe ove | 10 40 63 31 55 
Morro de Chacopata, extreme... ... se see soe oo | 10 42 63 50 25 
Escarseo point, extreme ... se soe eee nee ave tee | «10 40 64 17 65 
Margarita island, Ballena point ... ... sss eee see | 10 5 G4 47 55 

Arenas point, west extreme ... ... | 10 58 64 25 0 


(Je) 
qQoeoeooeocoeooc*oeooooo 
Foor) 
we 


99 
Sola island, centre ... ee cso oan ae one ee ee |: 10:«219 3 386 0 
Cumana, fort Boca ...  ..2 ose cee nue eee tee wee | 10 28 H4 12 55 
Barcelona, Morro 2... see cen nue cee wee eee |: 10:13 80 | CL 4 0 
Cape Codera, Morro dis> Se Sled eee: RON tanet cones! L085 66 616 
Tortuga island, Oriental point =... se nue nee eee | 10 56 65 12 35 
Centinella islet, centre 2... se oun ane wee wee eee |: LU AY SB 66 9 25 
La Guayra, La ‘Trinchera bastion ... ...  ... see eee | 10 37 66 56 55 
La Silla de Caracas, summit (8500 feet) ...  .. «. | 10 32 30 | G6 50 55 
Puerto Cabello, St. Philips castle woe ace eee wee | 10 29 30 | 58 0 26 


68 19 55 
68 27 55 


Tucacas island, Ore house =... see nee sen wun wee | 10 47 
St. Juam bay, Cay «=... ee eee one wee wee wee owe FJ LD 10 
Cape San Roman, extreme ... see wee ne wee we | «12 11 
Maracaybo bar, Zapara castle.ce ... ss. see soe oo | 11 1 
Espada point, extreme ... ss cee cee soe cee eee | UD 4 


acoeoecooe 
on 
o 
rs 
a 
or 


Los Monges, north islet ... ... 00 ooo see coe ooo | 1229 1 70 57 0 
Orchilla island, west point, rock ... .. .s. soe eo | 1149 O | 66 11 55 
Port el Roque, Pirate cay =... ue cen woe wee vee | « 11 57) =O | «666 88 55 
Aves islands, west group, west extreme... ... os. oo | 12 0 O | 67 42 26 
Buen Ayre island, lighthouse... ... ss seo eo oo | 12 2 12 | 68 17 25 
Little Curagao, lighthouse =... an nee eee wee wee | 11 58 =U | 68 88 40 
Curacao island, north point ...  ... .0. ese eo oo | 1221 O | 69 1110 

»» Rif fort lighthouse ...  ... 20. sso oo ow | 12 6 10 | 68 55 10 
Oruba island, north point =... oun one wee ove owe | 1286 «620 | 70 = 7:55 


COAST OF NEW GRANADA. 


Gallinas point, extreme coe ose ce tee wee tee | 12 2H OO [| 71 44 25 
Bahia Honda, east point coe cee tee one wee owe | 12 20 «20 | 71 45 55 
Cape La Vela, islet eee 000 one tee tee eee wee |: 12 10 15 | 72 12 55 
La Hacha, church ... .0o seo soo ceo seo ooo ooo | 1L 33 O | 72:54 35 


+ From the Bocas de Dragos as far westward as Puerto Bello, the longitudes are cor- 
‘rected from the Spanish charts by Don Joaquin Francisco Fidalgo, and must be considered 
as an approximation only; with the exception of Pena point, Cartagena, and Caledonia 
harbour, which are by Lieut. Lawrence and Mr. Parsons. 
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COAST OF NEW GRANADA—cont. 


Latitude, | Longitude, 


North. West. 

Santa Marta, cathedral ese. ace, tes sda sew ase | 11 15 0-1 74.12 5 
Cartagena, fort Pastelillo* ove cee cee eee | 10 24 57 | 75 33:18 

a Baru island, fort San Jose coe eee wee |: 10 18 HR | 75 35:19 
Port Cispata, Zapote point ise een “ous -ave eee || 4 24-0. | 76-480 
Fuerte island, north extreme woe ceo twee ee | 8 24 «0 «| 76=«210 45 
Caribana point, extreme coe one wee tee tee wee | 68 87 HO | 76 52 55 
Cape Tiburon, extreme von cee wee wee ee wee | 8 41 30 | 77 21:30 
Port Carreto, peak tees, Wede~ (aie Bae ‘cae? Ses cesar) BAD O11 77 38 0 
Caledonia harbour, Scorpion cay wee) Saar. Tana ales 8 56452 177 42 26 
Manzanillo point, extreme wee ce coe cee wee | «9 BY O | 7H 31 80 
Puerto Bello, fort St. Jeronimo ... ... see ee vee | 9 32 30 | 79 88 30 
Toro point, extreme dad. 680). aed: “Aden eee. ear | 9-23. 0! 8? BG: -0 
Chagres, flag-statf Wit. . eR ese cee eee | 9 19 3H 179 5D BH 
Escudo de Veragua, west point of island coe eee eee | 8 «630 181 34 8O 
Vuliente peak, summit (722 feet) dos. ses eee vee | 9 10 80 | 81. 55 35 
Cobbler rock, centre wae’ (eee, “WGK Geass aves “ese: ees 9 1430 | 82 8 24 
Shepherd harbour. hut on summit eon ten ose eee | 9 1422 | 82 Ql FT 
Columbus island, Lime point coe cee ee wee wee | «9 24.47 | 82 Ql 4 
Tirby point, extreme wes’. Tete: wee’ eee: wee Sear Case.) 2 25045--| 82) 22-20 


COAST OF COSTA RICA AND MOSQUITO. 


Carreta point, extreme wee wee eee wee | 69 3830 182 39 40 
Blanco peak. summit (11,740 feet) woe eee eee eee | 9 1630 | 83 4 «OO 
Blanca point, Grape cay sai ebes- “Wee ceed. weeds ds: “| LO) 20.50)": 188° 32530 


Mount Cartago, peak (11,100 feet) eos coe «ocee | 1006130 «| 83 48 0 
San Juan de Nicaragua, Arena point ese coe eee | 10 5645 | 83 48 14 
Blewfield, Schooner point wre cee wee eve wee | 11 59 0 | BB 42 30 


Cookra hill, summit bee dese? , was: ese. ese eee See) 12 16°30 1-83 46°30 
Pearl Cay lagoon, Mosquito point ese ose eee owe |: 12 20 89 | 83 37 46 
Pearl cays, Columbilla cay coe eee | 12 22 35 | 83 23 44 
Great Corn island, wells north of Quin ‘bluft* ooo «6c 6 | 1206 917 | 83 «4 YD 
Little Corn island, Gun point coe coe one one oee | 12 1780 | 82 59 OD 


Brangmans bluff, extreme eos ces cee wes ee | 14 6S OO 1] BS 22 O 
Mosquito cays, south end eco cee wee ee wee | 14 2112 | 82 468 

Cape Gracias & Dios, extreme wos cee wee eee | 14 6D 0 | 88 11 OO 
Half-moon cay, centre Seer Mee’ eee ‘ede. eee. sve. 1:16. 8-60: 182 42 42 
Gorda bank, Gorda cay veo cnn wen ote ee eee | 15 FZ OO | 82 24 OO 


Farrall rock, centre wae See! “ase: “ese “eee “soe wee. | L051 0 | 82 18.40 
Caxones or Hobbies, Great Hobby cos eee eee eee |1606«68 80 | BSC OA 
west end coe cee cee eee oe |: 16 CCC 8 1D OO 

Carataska lagoon, east side of entrance ace vee one | 15 2340 | 83 48 9 
Baxo Nuevo, north-east part of lee reef, sand bank ... [15 53 0 | 78 38 33 
Roncador cay, south point =... se wee one we eee | 13 84.30 | 80 5 O54 
Albuquerque bank, south cay ... ... sso oo oo oo | 12 10 O | 8&1 50 42 
Courtown cays, middle cay bee. wear dus ooo | 12 24 0 | 81 29 YQ 
St. Andrew island, south-west cove, Entrance island - 12 3140 | 81 4414 
Old Providence, Isabel house woe wee one ee wee | AB 22 54 | 81 22 89 
Quita Suena bank, spit at north-west end ooo ce | 14 30 0 | 81 7 54 
Pr south extreme of reef ... .. «. | 14 8 O | 81 8 54 

Serrana bank, south channel, Little cay ose cee =oeee | 14 21 80 | 80 15 80 
Serranilla bank, Beacon cay eee one wee wee wee | 15 47 45 «| 79 51 27 
Rosalind bank, north-west extreme coe cee ove eee |: 16 HL OO | 80 62 OO 
Swan islands, west one, north-west point ... oe .. (17 2430 | 83 57 1 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
POSITIONS, 


The following geographical positions were determined by Commander G. P, 
Ryan, U.S.S. Huron, in 1877, during a passage from Port Spain (Trinidad) to 
Aspinwall. The longitudes were determined by five chronometers, and depend 
upon the flagstaff of the water-battery at Port Spain being in long, 61° 30’ 88-'"4 W. 
and the lighthouse at Aspinwall being in long. 79° 54’ 44°°7 W. These latter 
were determined telegraphicully by Commander F. M. Green, U.S.N. in 1876. 


Latitude | Longitude 
North. West. 

: : ve) ra " eo ,aA 
Unare bay, 200 yards S.W. or the Morro ... =e | 10 44 18 | 62 44 29 
Testigos islands, centre of southern side of pas 

Grande eS) eS ry) a | ee. | er. ee TS | 11 25 2 63 6 48 
Puerto Santo bay, middle of path crossing sand- -spit 

south of Morro vee ew wee tee wee eee ee | 10 43 27 «| O39 48 
Margarita island, castle of San "Carlos, Pampatar§ ... | 10 59 43 | 63 48 0 
Cumana, old fort near the mouth of the river... 64 11 38 
Tortuga island, southern end of the westernmost of the 

Tortugillos islets ow wee coe tee nee wee ee | 10 BY 45 | 65 26 38 


Corsarios bay, west point of bay... ww aes »~ | 10 34 6 | 66 418 
Orchilla island, south side, one mile from wentern end 11 47 57 | 66 12 31 
Los Roques, Pirate cay, on the beach nearest the light- 
house ee) ey) |; rT. ee) | eS. | ret il 55 56 66 89 30 
La Gaayra, bastion of San Fernando a 10 36 49 | 66 56 43 
Puerto Cabello, observatory bastion of the fortifications 10 29 22 | 68 0 88 
Island of Curagao, west side of entrance to the pereouy 12 6 45 | 68 56 44 
Vela de Cora, front of custom-house.. .. » | 11 37 56 | 69 34 50 
Oruba island, the fort by Orangestadt lighthouse. ~ ov | 12 81 5 | 70 2 34 
Estanques point, middle of sand-spit wey cee 10 48 54 |70 17 90 
_ Bahia Honda, south side of Kast point, a quarter of a 
mile from its extremity eve cee owe eee wee | LZ 28) 9 | TL 45 42 
Cape La Vela, middle of sand-beach just inside cape... | 12 12 34 | 72 9 42 
Santa Marta, ruins of battery north of cathedral =... {11 15 18 | 74 18 86 
Cartagena, fort Pastelille wee tee ote owe wee | 10 25 S| 75 82 25 
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